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ANNUS MIRABILIS; 


FAREWELL TO THR YEAR 1829. 


Begone, thou dullest of all Years! 

Let Wordsworth o’er thee shake his ears ; 
Let Southey, for his pipe of port, 

Pay to thy majesty his court ; 

Let Milman, weary of the Jews, 

Fall on his nose to kiss thy shoes ; 

Let pungent Crabbe, let classic Bowles, 
For thee forsake the cure of souls. 
Leaving in peace his northern hovels, 
Let Scott abjure for once his novels ; 
Let Moore leave Byron to his doze, 

And give thy dying hours to prose. 
Dramatic Baillie, lofty Campbell, 

The host that round Parnassus ramble— 
From epic bards to tiniest wits, 

In albums who embalm their hits, 
Whose sonnets, well entitled sirains, 
Give proof of every thing but brains ;— 
Old Year ! let all around thee weep, 
Right glad we see thee fast asleep. 


But let us, like true Britons, sing 
First, as in duty bound, our King. 


His Majesty has left his hut, 
So long the Windsor witlings’ butt ; 
Forsworn the eel and gudgeon slaughter, 
And left in peace Virginia water : 
(That water, whose deep mysteries 
Awoke such hosts of prying eyes ; 
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That water, on whose sunny breast 
Reposed the barge—a gilded nest ; 

That water, by whose hidden shore 

So often flashed the royal oar, 

While swelled the loyal surges—proud, 

Of course, to be so nobly ploughed). 

His brick-and-mortar troubles past, 

The King has left the Lodge at last ; 

Has made his way through Windsor’s wreck, 
Without the hazard of his neck ; 

Has lit his Castle’s chilling halls, 

Has hung his pictures on his walls ; 

At last sent Signor Wyatville, 

With bag and baggage, down the hill ; 
(That Signor, with the dove-tailed name— 
His first was far too short for fame ;)— 
Laid up his curricle and ponies ; 

Brought round him all his ancient cronies— 
Sir Andrew—ever-punning Fife— 

In fact, wants nothing but a wife ; 

Sees Wellington but once a week ; 

Leaves rogues and fools to “ chew their leek ;” 
Cares not a straw for all that Grey, 

In all his bitter soul, can say ; 

Leaves Brougham to do his worst, or best ; 
Beats Lyndhurst at a ready jest ; 

Asks once a month who’s in or out ; 
Laughs at the winter and the gout ; 

And, glad to call a roof his own, 

Fights off old Care with old Bourgogne. 


Now, having made our bow to kings, 
We turn our glance to mortal things. 


With gentle look, but desperate hand, 
Lord Lowther has knocked down the Strand ; 
All changed !—yet, wit of wits, Jack Russell, 
(Whose muse is famous for a bustle, 
Resolved, whichever wind may blow, 

To have his fame, or high or low,) 

Declares that though through wrecks you range, 
For his part he can see no ’Change. 

Alas! its lars out are thrust ; 

Peace to their penknives and their dust ! 
The lion has resigned his stall, 

(Sparke sees in this the church’s fall. 

Tis true the lion had no heir, 

To fat and fasten on the Jair ; 

But if a beast can keep his station, 

There’s no such vice as resignation) ; 

Its wolves no longer bay the moon ; 

Off goes the “ grand blue-rumped baboon ;” 
That smiling thing, the alligator, 

(Soft emblem of a Lord Dictator !)— 
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Farewell to the Year 1829. 


All gone, by order, to the Ark— 

That glory of the Regent’s Park ; 
(Where the young heroines of the City, 
Afraid no longer of Banditti, 

Trill their soft souls to Erard’s harps— 
Tremendous work for flats and sharps ! 
Or learn, from Colburn’s last romance, 
How Hebes of the haut ton prance ; 
The price of Lady Jersey’s horses ; 
The new machinery for divorces, 
That, like the locomotive carriage, 
Makes one scarce feel the shocks of marriage). 
The brutes are gone—hyenas, tigers— 
To meet their Noah, Mister Vigors ; 
Prepared, as soon as summer’s sky 
Shall leave their miry valleys dry, 
Boldly to scorn the narrow den, 

And fatten on the aldermen. 

Delicious morsel, in the shade 

To lunch upon a nursery-maid ; 

Or catch a pair of human plovers, 

And sup on both the moonlight-lovers ! 


Roar all your roars, ye Essex beeves ! 
Sigh all your sighs, ye London thieves! 
Fleet Market, honour of the land, 

Has shared the fortunes of the Strand. 
The stranger pocket-picked, no more, 
By my Lord Waithman’s shawl-hung door, 
Shall see the master of his fob 

Defy him from his kindred mob ; 

No more, enveloped in a tide 

Of Lincoln bullocks, take his ride ; 

Or, tossed up fifty feet in air, 

Smile down upon the Fleet-street fair. 
Fleet Market, weep! thy fame is gone, 
Lost in new-fangled Farringdon ! 


But, gentle Muse, increase thy speed, 
And run, that “ he who runs may read ;” 
Tag as thou wilt thy rambling rhyme, 
Let boobies wait for tide and time. 

The march of geese once saved a state ; 
But Goderich shews them out of date. 


The Year commenced with wind and rain ; 
A royal love-letter from Spain, 
(Which made the monarch’s wife his niece) ; 
Another batch of “ truths” from Greece, 
(That land of heroes and of honey, 
Which perishes without our money— 
But “ one loan more” they'll ever pray— 
In short, do all—but fight, or pay) ; 
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A poem, from that poem-showering 
Master of jargons, Poet Bowring, 
(Who, after having in his clutch 
Grasped all the laurels of the Dutch ; 
Sung all the gallant Cherokee 
Discusses to his favourite she ; 
Collected on the native spot 

The raptures of the Hottentot ; 

By virtue of his boundless char ter, 
Is gone to poetize the ‘arta 


Lord Crowder has assumed the Chair, 
In brain and belly 2 Lord Mayor ; 
Charles Wynn has made a dozen speeches, 
Surnamed, “by courtesy, his screeches— 
(The old ambition to be Speaker, 
Still limited to “ Mr. Squeaker ;” 
Still, when he tries his nightly croak, 
The House all crying out, “ Squoke ! Squoke !”) 


Two boys from Siam, or baboons— 
Human, but in their pantaloons ; 
And brutes, but in their want of tails— 
Came over, packed in India bales. 
The wretches by the ribs are tied, 
Through life to wander side by side : 
Yet where’s the shew? Ten million wretches, 
In nooses tighter than Jack Ketch’s, 
Pass the long drudgery of life ; 
Yet no one pities man and wife. 
They walk, they talk, they drink, they fight— 
None gives a sixpence for the sight : 
They starve, they feast, they hang, or drown — 
Who hawks a placard through the town? 
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The Court had packed up all for Brighton, 
Till came a countermand from Knighton. 
Le Sage says wisely, “ Overlook 
: All sorts of insults in your cook, 
Lest the first omelet close your supper, 
In regions under ground or upper :” 
So he who loves life’s sunny borders, 
Will take for law his doctor’s orders. 


The Donna Bonaparte Wyse 
Flew from her macaroni skies, 
’ Of which her kinsmen were the pillars, 
P To scold that handsome wretch, Stuart Villars. 
Then, tarlike, having passed the line, 
Took water in the Serpentine ! 
Ah! Italy—as poets sing, 
High mounted on the goose’s wing— 
Love sees no spot, from sea to sea, 
So fit for love as Italy ! 
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Farewell to the Year 1829. 


No spinster sighs in vain in thee, 
Land of the soul, soft Italy ! 

No holy friar needs sip his tea 
Without a love in Italy! 

There matrons rove, as zephyrs free, 
And monks are blest, dear Italy ! 
There maids are—what maids wish to be— 
Contributors to Italy ! 

Land of chevaliers d’industrie, 

Thief, harlot, slave—sweet Italy ! 
Farewell, half-dungeon, half-caflé ! 
Thou rascal’s home, base Italy! 


The Signor Bonaparte Wyse, 
To raise the requisite supplies, 
Bedaubs the mighty Agitator, 
With ephithets of ass and ———— ! 
Such language may not seem polite— 
But take our oath, the birds won't fight ; 
If “ braggart, knave, and blockhead,” pass, 
They slide from those, like rain off glass. 
You'll never find the heroes tripping, 
Under severest threats of whipping ; 
They wisely scorn all satisfaction, 
Except a handsome King’s Bench action : 
Long may they live, by horsewhips awless, 


Though brandished in thy paw, Jack Lawless ! 


Long may they keep their backs and bowels 
From kicks and bullets of the Dowells ; 
From Mahony keep skin and bone, 

For patriots’ lives are not their own ; 

Their duty’s to keep kings in awe, 

Then calmly yield to Ketch and law. 


The theatres have broke their fast, 
The banyan-day is done at last ; 
Miss Fanny Kemble’s Belvidera 
Has made what lord mayors call an hera— 
A Siddons’, Crawford, Yates’ revival ; 
The elephant’s her only rival— 
That mighty fair, with every charm 
The stern to soothe, the cold to warm ; 
That bringing all her chattels over, 
The only goods unsearched at Dover ; 
Plays Mathews’ mistress every night, 
Though none can deem her conduct light ; 
Speaks to five hundred men, though dumb ; 
No reasons gives, yet brings a glum. 


Three mighty club-rooms have been built, 
Where the three corps of Guards might tilt ; 
Three club-rooms, where you'll get a slice 
Of bacon at three times the price ; 

Three club-rooms, where a mob of fouls 
Make and unmake “ eternal rules ;” 
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Three club-rooms, where a twaddling group 
Combine for nonsense and cheap soup ; 
Three club-rooms, solely made to fill 
The architect’s unending bill! 

Temple of Folly! Athenzum ! 

Round thee the hod-men sing 7'e Deum ; 
Te Deum all the Burtons sing, 

Thou body, without head or wing ! 

The plasterers triumph in thy frieze, 
Worthy the “ race who write with ease ;” 
Legs upon legs—a donkey-pound— 

An endless, puzzled, mill-horse round ; 
Fit emblem for that brick Parnassus, 
Where all the Pegasi are asses. 


Three Juries, men of brains and Bibles, 
Have given three verdicts on three libels, 
Which some would term—* three paragraphs, 
Just worthy of so many laughs.” 

For our part, in these ticklish days, 

We feel no talent but for praise. 

If mighty men are turned to laughter, 
Who knows what Earthquake comes hereafter ? 
Who knows but half-a-dozen sneers 

May to the dog-star blow the Peers ? 
Who knows but half an epigram 

The current of the Thames may dam ? 
And (through the special care of Heaven) 
Swamp all thy orators, St. Stephen ! 

So, when we see a rascal ride, 

We wisely turn our heads aside, 

Well satisfied, in times so nice, 

There lives no Virtue but in Vice. 


The Russ has pacified the Turk 
In Edinbro’ fashion, a la Burke ; 
While Malcolm’s fleet at anchor lay, 
Boldly resolved—to see fair play. 


The Parliament has passed a session, 
In the grand duty of confession, 
Finding that mere old women’s fears 
Had shut their eyes three hundred years ; 
The Commons scorning all requitals, 
In shape of places, pensions, titles ; 
The Lords, in honour quite as zealous, 
With panegyric’s largest bellows 
Puffing the Premier’s silken sail. 
So ends the moral of our tale! 


Farewell, thou Year of woe and shame! 
Is there no scourge of tenfold flame 
To lash, till every fibre wring ?—— 
But hush, sweet Muse! here furl thy wing ; 
Keep wisely to your laughing rhyme, 
But choose your man, and take your time. 
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THE BRITISH EMBASSIES, AMBASSADORS, AND THEIR SALARIES. 


Tue commencement of the Duke of Wellington’s administration, was 
memorably distinguished by the number of its pledges—pledges for the 
support of the enviculguidl ‘dlindeeh2 of the manufacturing interest ; of 
the colonial interest ; for the reform of the circulation, of the tribunals, 
of the laws, and principally for the maintenance of the constitution, 
and for that rigid principle of strict and wise economy in the national 
expenditure, without which all constitutions are but a dead letter; an 
exigent government being overt either a tyrant or a slave, and a bank- 
rupt country only waiting for the conqueror that comes with bread in 
one hand and chains in the other ;—pledges of all kinds offered with 
suspicious prodigality, and followed by niggard performance ;—lofty 
promises, dying with their echo ;—and stately reforms, worth the ink that 
wrote them down, and no more. 

Of the constitution, we shall now say nothing. There one promise of 
another kind was kept to the letter. Mr. Peel declared that it was 
to be broken in upon; and if he shall ever be impeached of an utter 
want of credibility, let this act of his political life stand up in vindica- 
tion, and satisfy the world that he can keep his word. 

But, for the retrenchment we are to wait with an humble reliance on 
ministerial good intentions, which is by no means realized by their his- 
tory. Nothing has been done ; or worse than nothing ; a few clerks in 
the lowest situations have been dismissed, and a few hundreds a year 
saved for the government, which, in a multitude of instances, must be 
paid to the workhouse. But the retrenchment that we desire to see 
commenced, that we shall never see commenced under this administra- 
tion of pledges ; and which is the only one capable of either light- 
ening the pressures, or restoring the confidence of the country, is the 
extinction altogether of those great official emoluments, which form the 
trading stock of patronage in high places. 

We shall for the present advert to but one branch of this trading 
stock ; glaring in its waste and worthlessness, yet but little known to 
the public in its details; capable of retrenchment with at once the 
greatest possible fitness and the greatest possible ease ; and yet perfectly 
secure of never being curtailed to the amount of a single shilling—the 
English embassies. 

Ambassadors. 

There are Seven Classes of Embassies. So much for the arts of sub- 
division and contrivance, for the wants and wishes of political de- 
pendency. Of those, the first class consists of five—Paris, St. Peters- 
burg, Vienna, Madrid, and the Netherlands ; and for each the salary and 
allowances are the same: the salary being eleven thousand pounds ster- 
ling a year! A sum of no less than four thousand pounds being allowed 
for the ambassador’s outfit, and one thonsand pounds a year being 
allowed for house rent. But this is not all. The ambassador thus 
showily provided for in money, must be provided for in brains ; and 
this costs the salary of a secretary of embassy, at the rate of one thou- 
sand one hundred pounds a year, and four hundred pounds a year for a 
house, &c. 

In this statement, which is official, we have omitted the infinite minor 
charges of all kinds, for journeys, estafettes, letters, snuff-boxes, douceurs, 
the whole inferior tribes of attachés, &e. As it is not ur purpose to 
enter into minute matters here, we must limit ourselves to a few general 
observations. 
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That it may be of importance to have agents at foreign courts is un- 
questionable. But that unless they are men of ability, vigilance, and 
knowledge, they are useless or directly injurious, is equally unquestion- 
able. Now, from what rank of mankind are the candidates for those five 
great appointments chosen? In nine instances out of ten they are peers, 
or chosen from the class of noble blood, the sons or immediate relatives 
of the peerage ; and in ninety-nine instances out of a hundred, men 
less fitted for those appointments or any others, could not be chosen. 

But let us look at their enormous emoluments. A place of twelve 
thousand pounds a year, would be an abuse, even in the high salaries of 
English office, and would be an enormous income even in the dearness of 
every article of English life. But those emoluments are not for the 
scale of English, but of foreign life. To take the most expensive capital 
of the continent: in Paris, though 300/. a year will scarcely support 
a family better than in London, yet the proportion decreases prodigiously 
as the scale of property rises. A man who spends 3,000/. a year in 
Paris, will have as much luxury for it, as he could have for 6,000/. in 
London ; because in Paris, though the necessaries of life may be not 
much cheaper than in London, the luxuries are. The scale varies still 
more with the advance, and a British functionary with an income in 
Paris of 12,000/. a year, would be on the footing of an Englishman 
spending in London 30,000/. a year—a sum actually equal to the vice- 
royalty of Ireland, without any of the establishments of a court, and 
with scarcely any necessity for keeping up an official show. 

This, no man Fass better than Lord Stuart, who lives on an expendi- 
ture even ridiculously narrow, and whose notorious want of hospitality is 
the laugh of the English in Paris. Some of his lordship’s pursuits may 
be costly enough, but as they are certainly not displayed in the house of 
embassy, we leave them to other inquirers. This ill mannered and ver 
niggardly personage, may make no model for diplomatic courtesy ; but it 
is certain that one fourth of the salary would be sufficient for all the 
necessary hospitality, and even for all the ceremonial and show of an 
English embassy in Paris. 

We should mention that there is no obvious allowance for a house, the 
British government having some years ago purchased a hotel in the Rue 
St. Honoré ; and as the ambassador has thus no rent to pay, none is 
allowed ; but the house requires furniture, repairs, &c. and the repairs 
are no trifle, for a short time since the bill amounted to fifteen thousand 
pounds! 

Thus, between outfit, secretary, and so forth; the first year of the 
English ambassador in Paris, costs 16,500/.! and every following one 
12,500/., independently of the interest and repairs of’ his house of em- 
bassy. But we have not done with him yet. He claims a retiring pen- 
sion after a term of service, and the weight of this on the country in his 
person, may be estimated by the extraordinary fact, that in 1816, the 
period when the last public returns were ren A those retired pensions 
amounted to no less a sum than fifty thousand pounds a year ! 

The Embassy at Vienna has the same outfit, salary, secretaryship, &c., 
but with still higher advantages in point of emolument. Austria is one 
of the cheapest countries in Europe ; and in Vienna, the English pound, 
even when exchange is at par, is worth very little short of four pounds in 
London. This would raise the Ambassador’s salary of 12,000/., to not 
much less than 40,0007. But the exchange is always greatly in favour 
of England ; and the English pound is often worth half as much more 
from the mere depression of the Austrian money. This would raise the 


salary to between 50, and 60,000/., on the lowest’ calculation ; and this 
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we pay for the services of the Duke of Wellington’s brother, at Vienna. 
His services ought to be extraordinary! Vienna is the favourite loca- 
tion of ministers’ brothers, and no wonder. 

The next in the list is Madrid, where the same allowances are made, 
though Spain is proverbially a country of excessive cheapness, the 
dollar, in Madrid, actually purchasing as much as the English pound in 
London ; the habits of the court being remarkably secluded ; those of the 
population, even in the higher classes, deatialiy frugal; the chief 
luxuries of life, being sleep, fresh air, and cold water ; and the chief ex- 
pense of entertainments, consisting of cigars for the gentlemen, and 
lemonade for the ladies. 

The Netherlands’ Embassy has the 12,000/. a year and the same outfit, 
&c. The Netherlands being also proverbially cheap, as our men of 
broken fortunes know, and fly to them ; the court being as Dutch in 
its habits as in its origin, and the value of English gold being as highly 
appreciated in Brussels, as on the counter of any usurer in Europe. At 
this quiet court, for ten years, resided the Ear! of Clancarty, transacting 
satisfactorily all that was necessary to be done; receiving his 12,0001. a 
year, and doing his duty as well as any of his contemporaries. He was 
no diplomatist, and was too honest a man to pretend to wn thing of the 
kind. But no diplomatist is necessary to play whist with the king of 
the Netherlands, and send his compliments, on every Sunday morning, 
to ask after the health of the queen. He was a much better thing; an 
Irish gentleman, without a particle of exaggerated passion, or restless 
ability in his composition ; an excellent silent member of the Peers, and 
a Ballinasloe sheep-feeder on the soundest principles. 

St. Petersburg is expensive ; yet the chief expense is in show, &c., which 
however is chiefly left to the court and the noblesse of the highest rank. 
From these the Ambassador is exempted ; the principal drain on the in- 
come of the nobles being from the multitude of servants, with whom an 
idle national custom, and a barbarian pride, induce them to crowd their 
establishments, to the amount of hundreds. But with those a stranger 
is, of course, unburthened ; and the British Ambassador’s contribution 
to the pomps and glories of Russian life, is generally limited to a few 
balls, and dressing himself and his suit in muffs and tippets, on the sight 
of the first snow. Nothing could exceed the courteous manners, or the 
moderate hospitality of Sir Charles Bagot, during his sojourn in the 
capital of the Czar. 

The second class of the Embassies contains but Constantinople, where 
the salary is 8,000/., and the outfit 3,000/., with two secretaries—the 
Secretary of Embassy, with 1,000/. a year, and 300/. for an outfit, and 
an Oriental Secretary at 1,000/. A palace having been given by the 
Sultan, after the battle of Aboukir, no allowance for house-rent is made. 
But, from the rate of exchange and the cheapness of Pera, the salary 
may be calculated on an average of 16,000/. a year. But the Ambassa- 
dor has other profits. The sole privilege of licensing merchant vessels, 
under his ambassadorial protection, is of high value ; and used to pro- 
duce large sums. Whether the Russian conquests and the opening of 
the Dardanelles will change the direction of those profits, in some de- 
gree, is a question ; but, while the Porte stands, the situation of Ambas- 
sador will be commercially lucrative. 

Envoys Extraordinary and Ministers Plenipotentiary. 

The second order of Foreign Diplomacy are the Envoys Extraordi- 

nary and Ministers Plenipotentiary. Their mission comprehends the 


third, fourth, and fifth Classes. 
Prussia forms the third class of embassies. The Envoy to Prussia 
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receives 7,0001. a year, with an outfit of 2,5C0/.; and for house-rent 
5001. a year. Attached to this appointment is a Secretary of Legation at 
7001. a year, and with an allowance of 250/. for outfit. 

The expense of Berlin is about a third of that of London. Entertain- 
ments among the men of rank are frequent, and (for the country) costly. 
But the British Envoy is generally some untitled dependent, exempted, by 
his inferiority in diplomatic rank, from the necessity of giving entertain- 
ments, and generally extremely willing to avail himself of his lucrative 
immunity. The only man, during the last thirty years, who made him- 
self in any degree conspicuous in the Prussian Embassy, was Sir George 
Rose, a gentleman by habit and accomplishment. His predecessor was 
a flighty person of the name of Jackson. Who the present Envoy may 
be, we leave to the research of the Court Calendar. ’ 

The fourth class comprehends Portugal, The Two Sicilies, and 
America. All with the same allowances. The Envoy at 5,500/. a year, 
2,000. for outfit, and 500/. for the rent of a house; and a Secretary of 
legation, at 5501. 

Of those, Portugal was the most expensive, the exchange having 
been sometimes against England ; though, for this, allowance has been 
claimed. But since the return to cash payments this can seldom occur. 
At present there is no English Envoy in Portugal ; but Mr. Macken- 
zie, lately appointed Consul, may be considered as acting minister. 

The fifth class comprehends Sweden, Bavaria, Denmark, and Sar- 
dinia. The Envoy’s salary being, in cash, 4,500/., the outfit 2,000/., and 
the house-rent 400/.; with a Secretary of Legation at 500/., and for out- 


fit 200/. 
Envoys Extraordinary. 

The Envoys Extraordinary form the third and lowest order of 
Foreign Ministers, and are appointed to the sixth and seventh classes of 
Embassy. 

The sixth class contains Wirtemberg, Tuscany, Switzerland, and 
Saxony. The Envoy having an allowance of 3,G00/. a year, 1,500/. for 
outfit, and 300/. for a house ; and the Secretary of Legation having an 
allowance of 500/., and 150/. for an outfit. 

The seventh class is Hamburgh; where the Envoy’s allowance is 
2,3001., the outfit 1,000/., and 300/. for a house; and the Secretary of 
Legation has 300/. a year, and 100/. for an outfit. 

On a recapitulation, the whole of this expensive machinery costs the 
country, in direct salaries to the various classes of Ambassadors, 
135,850). y 

In house-rent, 9,100. 

In pensions to retired ministers, 52,0001. 

Making the formidable sum of 196,950/. for our higher Diplomacy. 

But the affair is not done with’ yet; for, besides those Envoys and 
Plenipotentiaries, we have a host of Consuls, whose salaries amounted at 
the time at which the estimate was made (twelve years ago) to 30,0001. 
And since that period, Mr. Canning’s poetical determination to balance 
the East by the West augmented the Consular ranks. The South Ame- 
rican allowances amounting to about 20,000/., and all those officials 
becoming successively pensioners upon the country in their retired 
allowance. . 

Nor have we yet exhausted our list ; for the South American govern- 
ments have been, within the last five years, honoured with Envoys, with 
allowances of, we believe, from three to five thousand pounds a year— 
but of these we have yet seen no return. 

The whole Diplomatic Expenditure may be, fairly calculated, about 
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300,000/. a year, which, at the rate of three per cent, for which money 
can now be had, and which is nearly the rate of the government stock, 
is equivalent to ten millions of pounds sterling ! 

That this enormous expenditure will not be curtailed for any repre- 
sentation of ours, or any body else, we have the most positive conviction. 
But we have a conviction equally decided—that the whole business of 
England, at any court in Europe, might be transacted at a fifth part 
of the expenditure; and that, for 2,000/. a year, men might be found 
adequate to the utmost vigour of Lord Cowley, or Mr. Lamb, or Lord 
Stuart, or Sir Robert Gordon ; nay, men who would transact the business 
with ten times the activity, ability, and knowledge, of any one of them. 
As to the supposition that such men would not be found to accept of the 
situations at the lowered salaries, we must laugh, and the Duke of Wel- 
lington must laugh as londly as we; for he well knows what a troop of 
applicants wait on the steps of patronage, and how reluctantly men, 
even of the highest ranks, would see an office of 2,000. a year slipping 
through their hands. 

The fact is, that the whole is an antiquated abuse, which cannot be 
put an end to too soon. The whole Diplomacy of England, and 
of every other country, ought to be transacted by individuals little 
above the rank or allowances of Consuls; men not sent out to pro- 
vide for them, but men accustomed to the country in which they are 
to have their appointments; thoroughly acquainted with the habits, 
the language, the prejudices, and the passions of the nation. The pre- 
sent system sends out an incumbrance of the Foreign Office, who knows 
no more of foreign life than he could learn from flirtation in the green- 
room of the Opera; or some dandy Peer who hangs heavy on the minis- 
ter’s hands, and who, if he but speak the worst French that ever 
issued from the lips of man, and can fold a letter, looks on himself as 
qualified for the conduct of affairs. The system is old, and its result has 
been, that British Diplomacy has been a proverbial subject of bur- 
lesque on the Continent ; that we have been admonished to our teeth, 
by the fact, and that the sneer has amounted to an established political 
maxim, that whatever the English have won by the sword, they have 
lost by the Ambassador. 

But if we are to be told that every other country sends Ambassadors 
with high appointments to England, and that we must, in decorum, do the 
same to them, the answer is obvious. It was the early custom of foreign 
countries to send men of rank, because, from the general slavery and ig- 
norance of those countries, men of rank were almost the only men of ecu- 
cation, except the priesthood ; and because, from the aristocratic nature of 
those governments, nobles were almost the only leaders of armies, minis- 
tersof state, or directors of national business. The original Embassies, too, 
were temporary, brief, and occupied with little more than the immediate 
object of the mission. Large expenditure was a natural concomitant of 
a rank equal to that of princes, and the briefness of their stay rendered 
that expenditure a matter merely temporary. Thus when the Embassies 
became permanent, the system of rank had been settled. England, at all 
times a much dearer country than the Continent, required a large allow- 
ance ; and the English government, partly not to be outdone in liberality, 
gave its Ambassador, in the cheap country, the same sum which was 
sufficient for the expenditure of the foreign minister in England. What 
pride sanctioned, the spirit of patronage stimulated. And on this princi- 
ple we have, at this hour, an English Ambassador in the Rue St. 
Honoré, with an income equivalent to three times the income of the 
French Ambassador in Portland-Place. 
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But whatever may be the foreign necessity of looking to the noblesse 
for Diplomatic functionaries, the necessity has long passed by in the 
general information and manly ability of the middle orders of England. 
America had the merit of first proving, that a man might be a Diploma- 
tist without supporters to his arms; and Franklin, Silas Deane, and 
Jefferson, managed their business as well as if their coats were covered 
with orders, or their pedigree dated from some Imperial bastard, or 
Italian desperado. 

The American:system, thus shown to be efficient, should be instantly 
adopted. The American minister is seldom suspected of doing his 
country’s business ill, though he may not make the most graceful bow 
at Almack’s, and though he gives but few Diplomatic banquets, and 
perhaps no balls. But his country consoles herself for the humiliation, 
by recollecting that he costs her but 2,000/. a year. 

As to our offering any offence to foreign courts by substituting plain 
Mr. A. or B., for my Lord C. or Marquis D., every one who knows 
what the mind of foreign courts is on the subject, knows the idea to be 
an absurdity. 

The fact is, that nothing would delight them, one and all, so much, 
as to see a total change. However we may feel the expenditure, they 
feel it ten times worse. No foreign court is rich; scarcely any one 
among them can more than pay the year; and they groan in their 
inmost souls at the idea of the enormous sums wrung from them by the 
intolerable etiquette of vying with the richest, and certainly the most 
wasteful, nation of Europe. Nothing would rejoice them more than to 
see the whole painted and gilded system that plunders them of so many 
thousands yearly, knocked into fragments ; and, instead of the lounging 
coxcombs, or worn-down Lord Lumbercourts of the ministerial bench, 
insolent in proportion to their imbecility, to see a succession of intelligent 
English gentlemen in plain coats, unceremoniously attending to the 
concerns of England and her allies. 

The breaking-up of the system would be attended with the most obvious 
advantages to England. In the first place, its general tendency would be 
to substitute men who had no claim but their ability, for a race of men 
who had no claim but their rank. Lords and lordlings would still, of 
course, be found, glad to get any thing that they could get ; but the.great 
leviathans, the huge wallowers in court patronage, would fall off; the 
country’s purse at home, and character abroad, would be equally 
relieved ; and for the most incapable genus of public pensioners, we 
should have able and useful men. 

Another advantage would be, the thinning of that minor swarm of af- 
tachés which make the scoff of the English name at every foreign residence, 
and return to this country only to pervert public habits by foreign vices 
and foreign foppery. It is from this export of our raw material to return 
upon our hands fabricated in the foreign pattern, that we have the crowd 
of miserable coxcombs, whom one meets in every public place, and whose 
lisping and lounging, whose smatter of broken French and Italian, and 
whose degrading effeminacy of manner and mind, make them fitter for a 
coterie of French milliners, than for association with English gentlemen. 
This is the cigar and moustachio generation that disfigures our streets, 
and look more like the representatives of a community of baboons, than 
a portion of rational mankind. 

But, with the silliest exterior of the silliest part of foreign life, they 
introduce evils of a more revolting nature. The idler of rank abroad has 
seldom more than two resources for getting rid of the burthen of time— 
gaming and intrigue. The wretched and almost universal corruption of 
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the higher orders abroad, gives all the requisite facilities for both ; and the 
taste which this flower of diplomacy has learned abroad, follows him across 
the Channel. It would be only offensive to the delicacy of the English 
mind, for us to enter into the results. But the perversion of manners 
in the higher circles since the peace, is notorious ; and we know where 
to look for the principal cause. 

Abroad, the habits and acquirements of this brood of diplomatists are 
proverbially puppyish, idle, and offensive. If the traveller has any diffi- 
culty to encounter, let him not go to one of the English attachés—the 
Royal Lumbertroop of ambassadorship. He will find the young official 
either too busy with his friseur or his guitar, or pulling on his boots to 
visit his favourite Countess of Bocca-grande ; or immersed in writing a 
billet-doux to the more favourite Duquesa di Trema-mondo; or. be 
received with a sneer, and, after lingering for his answer and his pass- 
port a week, be consigned to a valet, who consigns him to the consul, or 
his own banker—the luckiest thing that can happen to him after all. 

The whole tribe of this coxcombry must be swept away like chaff. 
The Lord Fredericks and Lord Alphonsos—the whole élite of that incom- 
parable caste of younger brotherhood, should be cashiered, or sent back 
to school, and their place supplied with the educated and manly young 
men, who are so easily to be found in the middle classes of English life, 

Mr. Peel’s palpable and mean neglect of the rising ability of our col- 
leges ought to be exchanged for a zealous cultivation of the vigorous 
minds that are there hourly rising into life, and from whom the true and 
only efficient ministers and ambassadors are to be formed. The founda- 
tion once laid in solid scholarship and manly English feeling, a few years’ 
residence abroad in the subordinate stations of diplomacy, would qualify 
those young men for the most serious services to the State, whether at 
home or abroad ; and the Lord Aramintas might be happily left at home 
to carry the pocket-handkerchiefs of the Lady Amaranths, or hang their 
legs out of the balcony of the Guards’ club-room. 

But the system, let its change of men be what it, may, should be 
reformed in point of expense. Three-fourths of the diplomatic stations 
are at courts, where they are no more necessary than if they were 
planted in the belfry of St. Paul’s. Of what conceivable importance 
can be a British ambassador at such courts as Sardinia, Tuscany, Saxony, 
Switzerland, Bavaria, Denmark, and Hamburgh? What influence have 
such courts on either English or continental affairs? or what is there 
among them that could not be transacted much more efficiently by a 
Consul? Yet the embassies to those utterly unimportant courts cost, 
without considering the outfit, rent, or minor charges, in the simple sala- 
ries of the ambassador and the secretary, not a shilling less than 35,0002. 
a-year, or a sum little short of the interest of a million. 

What is the actual business of an ambassador at any of those minor 
courts? To deliver his credentials, and be asked to a ball at court; to 
give a ball in return, and thenceforward to receive the London news- 
papers daily, a despatch from an under-clerk of the foreign office once a 
month ; draw his salary once a quarter; and act as master of the cere- 
monies to the young English of rank, who look in upon him at his 
hotel in the Jungferstrasse, or the Teufel’s Platz, on the grand tour. 

The solemn occupations of such diplomacy may be judged from the 
state of the Tuscan legation, where Lord Burghersh finds leisure to make 
an opera every three months ; see it damned in his own palace, in spite 
of Italian pliancy ; and have another ready before the laugh bas expired. 
An ambassador thus weightily employed, naturally selects an assistant 
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of similar faculties; and a few years ago the Italians were at once 
delighted and astonished by seeing his lordship select for his fellow- 
diplomatist, an English music-master. The thing is beyond question. 
The man had been a public teacher of singing in London, had even 
exhibited his faculties at Vauxhall, and was known in the concerts about 
town. ‘The situation suited the music-master: if the pen was stubborn 
in his touch, the piano at least was responsive ; and he throve accord- 
ingly. 

Bp 74 worth while to pursue the fortunes of this lucky manipulator 
of crotchets and quavers. After a few years’ residence at the embassy, 
a foolish Irish countess came in his way ; she was a widow, and with a 
large jointure. The man of diplomacy and pianos fell desperately 
in love with her at first sight, as was natural. The lady had something 
of the ambassador’s taste, and thought that a mastery of the keys must 
comprehend all perfection. They married, and the secretary is now 
master of the countess, and ten thousands a year. 

This is said in no disparagement of the man: he was a very well- 
behaved, well-looking, and simple performer on the piano. Nor is it 
said in the slightest disparagement of my Lord Burghersh, who, though 
the most luckless composer on this side of the Styx, is yet a very honest 
and well-behaved man, for an ambassador, and in Italy too ; and-is by no 
means a contemptible performer on the piano. 

But the blame is not his; if he scribbles the most unmanageable 
harmonies from morning till night, he has only to say, and with 
acknowledged truth, that he has nothing else to do; that he might have 
done much worse things, and that, compared to the general life of the 
ladies and gentlemen of all complexions round him, the most atrocious 
discords, or the most illegitimate counter-point, may be a virtue. 

The subject is exhaustless; but we must close. Of course, no one 
will deny the importance of having agents at the leading foreign. courts. 
But those agencies ought to be conducted exclusively by sensible men, 
and atthe rate which would be the fair remuneration for a sensible man, 
not pampered by the ridiculous extravagance of English high life. Let 
us adopt the American standard in both, and perhaps we shall have our 
public business done as well as the American. We must “ broom 
away,” as Napoleon used to say, the whole insect brood of noble second 
sons, and so forth ; and if we deprive noble lords of the opportunity of 
feeding their families at the public expense in this quarter, we may 
safely leave it to the peerage-instinct for the national money, to take 
care that they shall not starve for want of a salary in some more 
domestic shape. ( 

But the grand evil is, the ruinous and profitless waste that pervades 
every part of the system. Of the expenditure of the inordinate sum of 
300,000/. a-year, two-thirds might be returned to the public, and with 
no less practical advantage than financial. We should have the business 
not merely done, with the relief of an enormous burthen ; but with the 
change of activity for indolence, and talent for hereditary blockheadism. 
The race of buffoons would be put out; and if fewer returned to us, 
degrading our manners by the fopperies of the Continent, and infecting 
our morals by their vices ; we might be reconciled to the loss of those 
“ gay creatures of the element,” those diamond snuff-bex-men,. those 
* dulcissimi rerum,” by the recollection that we escaped an infinite: mass 


of blunders, and saved TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND POUNDS: A-YEAR 
besides. wie yet 
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THE PROGRESS OF PHYSICAL DISCOVERY. 


WE could have wished, if our space had permitted, and if their num- 
ber had been less overwhelming, to have abstracted the principal dis- 
coveries in the whole field of natural philosophy; but their mass has 
been growing so large, that an outline of them generally would give 
but a faint idea of their magnitude, and we are compelled to confine our 
observations to one branch of the material sciences, viz. the Physical 
one. The knowledge of the properties of bodies seems a necessary pre- 
lude to their classification, as performed by geology, zoology, &c.; or 
to their application, as in medicine. The progress of physics is conse- 
quently a good index to our advances in the study of nature in general. 
It is, moreover, an important element in history ; yet it belongs not te 
the annals of particular nations so much as to the records of mankind. 
That memorable epoch, the French Revolution, when the old fountains 
of government were broken up, and a new state of society commenced, 
was also the zra from which the spirit of physical inquiry, which has 
since led to such brilliant results, takes its date. A peaceful revolution 
in chemical principles was effected in France, whilst her cities were still 
flowing with the blood of civil warfare. Those principles. have been 
further developed, and made the stepping stones for the discovery of 
truths of still greater moment, by the philosophers of the rest of the 
continent, and by those learned men, the memory of whom sheds a lustre 
on our own country. It is for future ages to signalize the energies of 
the human mind during the last half century with | the distinction it may 
merit, compared to the years that are to come; but a very slight 
sketch will enable us to perceive that, with reference to past times, our 
era, in its knowledge of nature, and the consequent power of mind over 
matter, stands unrivalled, and alone. 

The most important and comprehensive principle known in physics 
is unquestionably that of molecular attraction, upon which depend, sub- 
ject to the action of heat and analogous causes, the phenomena of the 
attraction of cohesion, and of chemical affinity. By these latter are 
explained the formation of minerals, and the composition of the air and 
water ; and if the theory of life were revealed, they would also impart 
to us the structure of living bodies. We are not indeed able to deduce 
consequences from this great principle with mathematical precision ; but 
in contemplating one branch of its phenomena, that of crystallization, 
we seem to have arrived at a degree of certainty with regard to the 
forms of homogeneous particles when united, which almost entitles this 
theory to a place in the exact sciences. The difficulty experienced by 
chemists, prior to 1772, in reconciling the apparent variety of form in 
salts and stones, was, in some measure, relieved in that year, by Romé 
de I’Isle, who first recognised a general form belonging to each species 
of crystal, from which all others might be deduced, according as their 
angles were more or less deeply truncated. Gahn, a pupil of the cele- 
brated Swedish chemist Bergman, soon after observed the regularity 
with which secondary crystals break off their laminz, and disclose a 
central nucleus, which coincides with the primitive form of all calcareous 
spars; and the Abbé Haiiy having, without communication, made the 
same remark as Ghan, published his famous Essay on Crystals in 1784, 
thereby shewing that secondary crystals only differ from their nucleuses, 
inasmuch as the lamjne which envelope the latter diminish in size, 
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according to certain regular proportions; and that the various crystals 
of the same kind, formed upon the same nucleus, differ from each other, 
because the lamine of each of them also decrease in different proportionis. 
This theory M. Haiiy verified by a succession of experiments, and deter- 
mined, by on hoe and trigonometrical measurement, the forms of the 
nucleuses and elementary molecules of all known crystals. His Treatise on 
Mineralogy, in 1801, may be said to have created a new science—a science 
worthy of the most honourable mention, not only by reason of its own 
importance, but because it affords an example within our own memo 

of the happy results of the experimental or Baconian method of search- 
ing after the truth. The subject has received a fresh light from 
M. Haiiy’s Treatise on Precious Stones, in 1817, and by the researches of 
M. Budant, reported to the French Academy in 1817 and 1818. The 
latter has drawn attention to the mechanical combinations which take 
place in crystallization, by the interposition of heterogeneous substances 
between the molecules of the real crystal, and to the extraordinary pre- 
dominance which particular substances enjoy in such combinations, by 
virtue of which they compel other bodies to yield to their forms and 
laws, although those bodies compose by far the greatest portion of the 
combination, and have peculiar forms of their own. Sulphate of iron, 
for instance, in solution with sulphate of copper, in the proportion of 
one part to nine of the latter, has been found to crystallize the whole 
mass, in the form peculiar to itself, viz. an acute rhomboid, though the 
form of crystallization of the integrant molecule of sulphate of copper is 
an irregular oblique-angled parallelipiped. The means by which the 
rhomboidal molecules are enabled to range themselves to form the gene- 
ral crystal, notwithstanding the interruption of a superior number of 
molecules of another figure, is still a mystery which presents an exten- 
sive field for inquiry. The causes which change the forms of salts 
from those of their primitive molecules to secondary figures, have also 
been investigated by M. Beudant. It had been ascertained by Fourcroy 
and Vanquelin, that the presence of uric acid gave to sea salt an octo- 
hedral form, whilst in pure water it crystallized in tubes like its con- 
stituent molecules; and that upon muriate of ammonia its effect is 
exactly the reverse. This and other instances led M. Beudant to sub- 
mit the crystallization of salts to the influence of all circumstances 
capable of affecting it ; and he discovered that chemical precipitates and 
mixtures, in the same solution, vary materially the secondary forms, and 
that they depend in some degree also upon the proportions which the 
erystallizing principles bear to the crystallized substances. Similar 
researches have .also been applied to minerals; but here the impossi- 
bility of experiment necessarily limits the extent of our knowledge. It 
was however shewn by M. Mitscherlich, in 1824, that the mutual ineli- 
nations of the surfaces of crystal of carbonate of lime varied considerably 
with the temperature: so much so, that from 3’ to 100° the difference was 
84. It appears to be established that, in general, heat, distributed uni- 
formly in a crystal, diminishes its double refraction, and, in M. Mits- 
eherlich’s opinion, that it always tends to scatter the molecules of crystal 
the mest at the point where they are condensed the closest. Further 
observation will probably confirm this opinion; but experience with 
regard to crystals is at present imperfect, though its fundamental prin- 
ciples, as a seience, have, as we stated, been laid down bythe Mpbe 
Haiiy. The question whether the same substance must of necessity 
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have constantly the same primitive molecule, and the same nucleus, on 
which many others depend, remains still undecided, notwithstanding the 
labours of Vauquelin, Biot, and Thenard ; and it is possible that the 
primitive molecules of many substances, both saline ab aieeas remain 
still undiscovered. 

The true nature of chemical affinity, tables of which had been eon- 
structed by Geoffroy, in 1718, was recognized by the French chemist 
Berthollet, in 1803. He first saw that there was no such thing as abso- 
lute affinity, but that it was in fact a general tendency of any substance 
to unite itself to others, whose force, with reference to each of the latter, 
is measured by the quantity of them it can seize, and augment with its 
own quantity ; that this force would continue to act when three or more 
substances are mixed, if it were not counterbalanced by opposite forces, 
such as the indissolubility of one of the resulting combinations ; that it 
is these latter causes which produce separations or decompositions ; and 
that heat and pressure are two causes opposed to each other, which vary 
affinity in different degrees. These views, the correctness of which has 
been proved by a multitude of experiments, have a natural tendency to 
connect chemistry with sciences, from which it was formerly isolated, inas- 
much as the chemist, who is now obliged to consider accessory circum- 
stances, and calculate their forces, cannot dispense with a knowledge of 
geometry and general physics. And it is a thing by no means unim- 

t to the interests of science, that the minds of investigators should 
turned occasionally into other channels than that which they have 
chosen for their peculiar studies, for it is only in proportion to the 
variety of his knowledge that a man can possess adequate conceptions 
of the unity and harmony of nature. 

Our knowledge of the phenomena of those chemical agents whose 
materiality is not. yet ascertained, such as light, heat, and electricity, 
has, within the last forty years, been increased by scores of valuab 
observations. We are especially indebted to Count Rumford for his 
Inquiries, in 1799, into the Propagation of Heat by Friction, which seem 
to favour the opinion that heat is a mere vibration of the molecules of 
bodies. His thermoscope, and the differential thermometer of our coun- 
tryman, Leslie, are of well known utility. M. Biot, by following up the 
researches of Richman, Franklin, and Ingenhouz, on conductors of heat, 
has established the law according to which it extends itself along the 
length of bodies. The different manner in which heat is distributed in 
liquids and solids, and the process by which, in liquids, the molecules 
are displaced by dilatation, to make room for others which are heated in 
their turn, are facts discovered also by Count Rumford, the eonse- 
quences of which are very great in the arts of domestic economy, build- 
ing, and clothing. The sensation we call heat, indicates, in effect, that 
we lose less caloric at a given moment than in that immediately pre- 
ceding: thence the influence of bodies of various capacities, more or 
less conductors of heat, and of different sorts of clothing. But a still 
more important discovery was that of latent heat, first propounded, by 
Black, in his lectures delivered at Glasgow, who established the fact of 
the retention, by every substance, according to its kind, of a certain por- 
tion of heat which does not act upon the thermometer, and, consequently, 
that bodies, whose heat might be marked by the same degree, would 
differ. often essentially in the caloric they contain. Black, and his dis- 
ciple Irvine, Wilke, the Swede, and Delaplace, respectively laboured to 
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remedy this inconvenience ; and the calorimeter now in use was invented 
by the latter. These researches on capacity led to the recognition, by 
Lavoisier and Delaplace, of the combination of heat with bodies, in an 
elastic or gaseous state, which is reproduced with violence, when the 
combination is separated, as is the case with the explosion of gunpowder. 
The modification of chemical affinities by heat, and the degree of 
influence of pressure in such modifications, have occupied the attention 


of Sir James Hall, of Lavoisier, Dalton, and Watt; and the employ- — 
ment of steam as a moving force, has formed a new era in society, and - 


is one of the most striking proofs that can be adduced of the influence 
of science upon the prosperity of nations. P 

The production, transmission, and chemical action of electricity have 
been the studies of Cavendish and Wollaston—names that will long live 
in the annals of English chemistry—as well as of Pfaff and Van Marum, 
Its production, by the contact of bodies, called Galvanism, has perhaps 
excited more curiosity than any other branch of physics, whether con- 
sidered in its effect upon the animal economy, as first developed by Gal- 
vani; in its nature and origin, as demonstrated by Volta; or in its 
peculiar chemical action, recognized by Rutter, Carlisle, Davy, and 
Nicholson. The experiments of Sir Humphrey Davy, in particular, 
ascertained in 1807, that acids combine with alkalis and metallic oxides, 
in consequence of their being in opposite states of electricity; from 
which results the important truth, that the simple contact of heteroge- 
neous substances has the power of altering the electric equilibrium, and 
that this alteration may extend to the chemical affinities of all surround- 
ing bodies. Our illustrious countrymen seems by this discovery to 
have opened a new source of light in natural philosophy, for it is easy 
to perceive the great influence of this tranquil and continued action upon 
the surface and interior of the globe, and perhaps upon the complicated 
movements of life. 

The theory of combustion, so important in its application to the arts, 
and the uses of domestic life, as well as in its influence over the pheno- 
mena of nature, was unknown to the ages preceding our own. It was 
within the period of the present generation that the discovery of latent 
heat, by Black; that of the disengagement of air from the ashes of 
mercury, reduced without attrition, by Bayen ; and that of the produc- 
tion of fixed air in the combustion of carbon, and of water in that of 
inflammable air, by Cavendish, formed the ingredients from which 
Lavoisier had the glory of ascertaining the true nature of combustion in 
general. It was from him that we learned, in 1774, that all combustible 
bodies absorb, in burning, only that portion of air that is pure or 
breathable, and that, in a quantity precisely equal to the augmentation 
of the weight of the alkalis or acids produced, they emit this air in 
reducing themselves, and that the air returned is changed into fixed air 
when they are reduced by carbon. Upon this was founded the new 
system called French Chemistry, which was proclaimed not only by 

voisier ‘himself, but by Fourcroy, Berthollet, and Guyton, and the 
other distinguished men who, discarding all i and jealousy, ranged 
themselves at once under his banners, and promulgated his principles in 
their works and their lecture rooms, in a way as honourable to them- 
selves’ as to the annals of science. The French theory, which is now 
almost universally received, was endeavoured to be modified by Winterl, 
of Pesth, in 1800, who asserted the existence of two principles of acidity 
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and basicity, the tendency of which to unite, occasions, according to the 
Hungarian chemist, all chemical combinations. These principles, how- 
ever, involve the existence of a third, that of the adhesion of bodies either 
to basicity or acidity, which, being of an immaterial nature, belongs to 
metaphysics rather than physics; and Winterl’s system, as the Baron 
G. Cuvier has observed, does not consequently yet rest upon demon- 
stration ; besides which, several of the experiments on which he relies 
have been falsified by Berthollet. 

The new nomenclature brought into use by Lavoisier and his dis- 
ciples, has naturally tended in a high degree to facilitate and simplify 
the study of chemical science, and to divest it of that air of mystery, and 
that character of magic, which it had assumed in the hands of the quacks 
of the middle ages. Nothing was more necessary than a vocabulary, 
which should give to the primitive elements of substances simple names, 
and should derive from these, by combination, words proper to express 
the kind and proportion of the constituent elements of compound bodies. 
This change of names, together with the change of system, effected by 
the introduction of a mathematical spirit into physics, as exhibited in the 
works of Bergman, Priestly, and Cavendish, must be classed among the 
principal causes that have furthered the progress of natural ppnene 
Lavoisier’s “ Traité Elémentaire de Chimie,” of 1789, has been deservedly 
accounted a masterpiece, in respect of both the importance of the new 
chemical doctrines it developes, and the precision and clearness of the 
reasoning by which it explains and demonstrates them. 

The great physical principles thus ascertained during the first half of 
the last forty years, were accompanied by very numerous discoveries. in 
the elements of chemistry properly so called. It will suffice to mention 
here that, in 1809, the number of metals known Was twenty-seven ; ten 
of those were ascertained in the space of twenty years, which was the 
same number as had been discovered during the whole middle ages, 
the ancients knowing only seven, the identity of whose number with 
that of the planets, of the notes of the gamut, and the colours of the 
rainbow, had given rise to a host of absurd superstitions. Of earths, 
the ancients knew no distinction, calling them all by the vague name of 
Caput Mortuum. Stahl, medical professor at Halle, who died in 1734, 
first divided them into calcareous, siliceous, and argilaceous; and the 
discovery of magnesia by Black, and barytes by Schule and Gahn, made 
the number amount to five in 1789, which in 1809 was increased to 
nine. The alchemists of the middle ages had found out but three acids 
—the sulphuric, nitric, and muriatic, whilst in 1809, we were in pos- 
session of at least thirty, besides what are formed by some of A ee 
combining with different proportions of oxygen. 

This period was also characterised by the discoveries of a variety of 
unknown substances in organic matter, amongst which the recognition 
of the three distinct gelatinous, fibrous, and albanicuous principles in 
animal bodies, by Fourcroy ; of albumen in vegetables, also by Four- 
crop; of gluten in the farina of wheat, by Bechari ; of the saccharine 
matter, called picromel, in bile ; that of osmazome in the taste of boiled 
meat, by Thenard ; and of the astringent matter, called tannin, in plants, 
by Seguin, are a few out of a multitude. The doctrines of the trans- 
formation of substances, of the mixed properties of organized bodies, 
and of transudation, received their share of investigation by Four- 
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croy, Vauquelin,. Thenard, and other first-rate chemists, who paved the 
way for the still more recent advances. 
those advances, to detail the particulars with any adequate degree 
of fulness and precision, would be an undertaking which appears to be 
demanded at the hands of some natural philosopher, who, with ample 
x should devote himself fo the honourable task of commemorating 
the advancement of modern times m physical knowledge. It is not cer- 
tainly within the capacity of this review, nor can so rapid a sketch as 
that we are about to offer of the progress of physical discovery for the 
last twenty years, possibly do justice to the importance of this branch 
of science. Yet we feel the same kind of satisfaction in paying our 
individual tribute, however trifling, to the genius of the age in which 
we live, as each inhabitant of Mexico had in adding one stone, as he 
along the road, to the great pyramid, that was thus raised up in 
the midst of his country, 

We have already mentioned the celebrated discovery of Sir H. Davy, 
of the agency of galvanism in the decomposition of salts, which was 
sufficient to produce an alteration in all former ideas of chemical affinity, 
by proving that the formation of all compounds may depend on the 
electrical state of the materials of which they are composed. . This. was 
of itself a revolution in physics ; but it was only a small part of the truths 
which this clever man was destined to bring to light ; for, in 1809, he 
announced to the Royal Society that he had succeeded in the decompo- 
sition of the fixed alkalis. Sir H. Davy perceived that in this process 
potash and soda experienced a disoxygenization, and that there resulted 
a metallic substance, remarkable for its extreme affinity for oxygen. 
This substance he named in the one case potassium, and the other 
sodium ; and although the experiments of M. Gay-Lussac and Thenard 
at first led them to believe that the changes of potash and soda were due 
te a combination ef those alkalis with hydrogen, and that they were 
consequently hydrurets instead of metallic oxides, the French chemists 
within a year altered their opinion, and were determined by the results 
of further experiments, “a pencher,” as they express it, “en faveur de 
l’hypothese qui consiste a regarder le potassium et le sodium comme des 
corps simples.” 

The years 1808 and 1809 were distinguished also by the separation 
of the basis of three acids, whose composition had been formerly unknown, 
viz. the boracic, fluoric, and muriatic, by the voltaic pile; and of the 
oxides of barytes, strontian, lime, and magnesia, by the same powerful 
agency. The -observations of M. Gay-Lussac on the combinations of 

substances with each other, have been highly useful; and M. 
Guyton de Morveau, for the first time, decomposed water, by the dia- 
mond, at an elevated temperature, and produced carbonic acid gas. 
The diamond had been shewn, in 1797, by Mr. Tennant, to be neither 
more nor less than crystallized carbon : and we presume, that few of those 
who now adorn themselves with its indestructible brightness are ignorant 
that it is the same substance as the basis of common charcoal. Yet man- 
kind have gone on digging out of the earth, and then worshipping, this 
simple carbon, with as little knowledge of its nature, as the ancient 
Romans had of the nature of the sun. 

The phenomena resulting from chemical observations upon organized 
bodies, are far more complicated and obscure than those of inanimate 
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matter, ‘and ‘hence this study, until the time of Fourcroy, had been 
almost entirely neglected. We have alluded to some of the researches 
of that illustrious man, which, in 1809, were followed up by Vanquelin, 
in his analysis of tobacco, in which plant he discovered, among other 
properties, an animal albuminous matter, and an acrid and Volatile 
principle, different from all yet ascertained in the vegetable kingdom, 
which gives to it its peculiar qualities, and can be separated by distilla- 
tion. The juice of the belladona, whose effects are so similar to those of 
tobacco, was found to contain no such principle. In this year, also, the 
Count Chaptal, whose name will long live in honour for his exertions 
in the application of the sciences to egret l analysed seven specimens 
of colours found at Pompeii; one of which was a deep and rich blue, 
which Mr. Chaptal showed to be owing to a combination of oxide of 
copper, lime, and alumine, urging, at the same time, as it was superior 
to the blue of Cobalt, or any other blue yet known, the necessity of 
further researches into the method of the ancients. About this time, 
also, that useful compost, called plaster of Paris, was first brought to 
perfection. 

The year 1810 produced the admirable treatise of Dessaignes on the 
Circumstances and Causes of Phosphorescence, which is defined as a 
durable or fugitive appearance of light, that is not provided sensibl 
with heat, nor attended with any alteration in unorganized bodies. All 
its phenomena, according to M. Dessaignes, may be classed under four 
heads ; viz. Elevation of Temperature—Insolation, or Exposure to the 
Sun—Collision—and Spontaneous Phosphorescence ; and their several] 
effects are well detailed in his essay. The phosphorescence of the sea 
he attributes to the presence of phosphoric animalcule emitting a lumi- 
nous matter, or of the matter itself dissolved in the water; but there 
seems still room’ for investigations into this phenomenon. Bérard of 
Montpelier, about this time, completed the researches of Wollaston and 
Thomson, on the combination of oxalic acid with different bases ; and 
Berthollet discovered a process for making artificial muriate of mercury, 
or calomel, by the intervention of oxygenized muriatic gas. The latter 
also analyzed sugar and oxalic acid, by reducing them to gas; and 
Gay-Lussac and Thenard, after analyzation by the same method, framed 
a tule of division of all vegetable substances into, Ist. Those in which 
oxygen and hydrogen exist in the same proportions as in water (viz. 
85 parts of oxygen, and 15 of hydrogen); 2d. Those which contain an 
excess of hydrogen; and, 3d. Those having an excess of oxygen. 
Vauquelin analyzed the constituent parts of sugar of the cane, of gum, 
and of milk, and ascertained that the two latter differed from the former 
from containing, the first nitrogen, and the second an animal matter ; 
and Guyton communicated to the French Institute some valuable obser- 
vations on glass-making, and refuted, to the satisfaction of the minera- 
logist Dolomien, the notion that the fire of volcanoes acted in a different 
manner from that of ordinary furnaces. It is now settled that there is 
no distinction of this nature. 

The Swedish chemist Wilke, as well as Black, had ascertained that 
evaporation never takes place without the bodies absorbing a latge quan- 
tity of heat, and that all evaporation cools the body from which it ema- 
nates so much the more in proportion to its quickness ; that the pressure 
of the atmosphere retards evaporation, and that this change of state 
never takes place so quickly as in a perfect vacuum. In 1811, Mr. 
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Leslie, of Edinburgh, found means of augmenting the effect of the sup- 

ression of air, by placing under the receiver of an air-pump substances 
Lavine a great avidity for moisture, which, possessing themselves of the 
vapour as fast as it forms, multiply the production to any extent; and 
water is thus frozen in a very few minutes. Montgolfier, with the 
improvements of MM. Clement and Désormes, contrived in this year a 
method of drying the sugar of plants, and especially the juice of the 
grape, by the air-pump. The utility of a process of preserving in a 
small compass the alimentary substances of bodies, and the fermenting 
matter that will yield wine and alcohol, is obvious, particularly for long 
voyages and travels. The idea of heating by steam, first imagined by 
Count Rumford in 1798, was this year applied to distillation with sin- 
gular success, by a distiller named Adam, of Montpelier. He first con- 
ceived the process of heating the wine put into distillation by the steam 
of brandy which rises from the boiler, and of making this steam pass 
through a series of vessels in which it deposits its aqueous parts, so that 
the pure spirit of wine alone condenses itself in the last cooler. The 
beneficial effects of chemical knowledge upon manufactures was never 
more strikingly exemplified than by this method of distillation. Instead 
of heating first to obtain brandy of 19 degrees, from which, by succes- 
sive heatings, spirit was obtained of the required strength, the spirit is 
by this made at once of any strength desired. Adam’s still can be 
heated eight times a day, while the old one could only be heated twice ; 
it extracts a sixth part more spirit from the same quantity of wine, and 
saves two-fifths of combustibles, and three-fourths of manual labour. 
The results have already been highly beneficial to the wine districts of 
France. Count:Rumford, who has enriched physical science with so 
many important discoveries in light and heat, this year turned his atten- 
tion to the question which had divided the chemical world for more 
than a century—viz. Whether light is a substance which emanates from 
luminous bodies, or a movement impressed by those bodies on a fluid 
otherwise imperceptible and expanded throughout space? Count Rum- 
ford, after a variety of experiments with lamps and candles, found that 
the heat disengaged in a given time was always in proportion to the 
quantity of oil or wax burnt, whilst the quantity of light furnished in the 
same time varied to an astonishing degree, and depended in particular 
upon the greatness of the flame, which retards its cooling. Thus what- 
ever can maintain the heat of the flame, contributes to augment its light ; 
and Count Rumford, having constructed lamps, or flat matches placed 
parallel to each other, which keep one another warm, made them pro- 
duce a light equal to forty candles ; and he is of opinion that any degree 
of intensity may thus be created. 

The theory of chemical affinity had until this year only been applied 
to the reciprocal decomposition of soluble salts, and it remained to be 
ascertained whether insoluble salts are not also capable of exchanging 
their principles with certain soluble ones. A memoir was now presented 
to the French Institute by M. Dulong, stating that he had arrived at the 
result that all insoluble salts are decomposed by carbonates of potash and 
soda, but that the mutual exchange of their principles can never, in any 
case, take place completely ; and, on the other hand, that all soluble salts 
whose acid forms an insoluble salt with the base of insoluble carbonates, 
are decomposed by them, until the decomposition has reached a certain 
limit which cannot be passed ; so that, in identical circumstances, com- 
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binations.directly opposite are produced. And these results are of great 
moment, inasmuch as nothing can more strongly refute the old theory 
of Bergman, or confirm the principle laid down by Berthollet, of the 
influence of the mass of substances in chemical phenomena, and that 
there is no such thing as absolute elective affinity. 

The year 1812 was signalized by the great additions made by Count 
Rumford to our knowledge of the sources of heat. His main idea'was 
to measure the quantity of water that passes from a fixed degree to 
another, also fixed by the combustion of a given quantity of each sub- 
stance. In applying this process to the determination of the quantity 
of heat developed by the combustion of different kinds of. wood, he 
arrived at the singular result that the specific weight of the solid matter 
which forms the timber of wood is nearly the same in all trees; and that 
the ligneous part in the oak in full vegetation only forms four-tenths of 
the whole ; the air being one-fourth, and the root being composed of 
sap. Dry wood contains, in general, water equal to one-fourth of its 
weight, and even in timbers a century old there is not less than a tenth 
of water. Count Rumford has concluded that the peculiar matter of 
wood is identical in all trees, and that there exists round the carbonic 
fibre, or the skeleton of the wood, another substance, which may be 
compared to the muscles, and which he calls vegetable flesh. It is this 
substance that fire first attacks, because it contains hydrogen, which 
makes it inflammable, and which contributes mainly to the heat yielded 
by each wood. It would be impossible to particularize the many new 
facts ascertained in the course of these experiments by this great che- 
mist ; but amongst them may be mentioned that of the capability of 
carbon to unite with oxygen, and form with it carbonic acid of a tempe- 
rature much lower than that where it burns visibly. In respect of the 
greatest possible produceable intensity of heat, he has established that 
the temperature of water, at the instant when it is formed by the combi- 
nation of oxygen and hydrogen, is eight times higher than that of red-hot 
iron, and that the capacity of steam for heat diminishes together with its 
temperature. 

The prize offered this year by the French Institute for the determina- 
tion of the capacity of oxygen gas, carbonic acid, and hydrogen for heat, 
was awarded to MM. Delaroche and Bérard, whose tables are still 
undoubted authority. M.de Saissy of Lyons, soon after, ascertained 
that aeriform fluids have only the property of disengaging light by 
compression when they contain oxygen gas free or weakly combined ; a 
fact which throws additional probability on the side of the opinion, that 
heat and light are distinct substances. Lampadius, in distilling martial 
pyrites with carbon, had obtained a liquid and volatile substance, whose 
nature had been hitherto doubtful; the German chemist, as well as 
A. Berthollet, had considered it as composed of sulphur and hydrogen ; 
and Clement and Désormes, as a combination of sulphur and charcoal. 
M. Thenard now ascertained that it was composed of 85 per cent. of 
sulphur, and 15 per cent. of carbon, without either nitrogen or hydro- 
gen. ~Vauquelin’s cbservations on vegetable principles are also valuable, 
particularly his remark that acrid and caustic vegetable substances are 
oily or resindus, and do not contain any developed acid, in which, they 
resemble poisonous plants ; whence he concludes that we ought to be 
cautious in using any plants which do not contain acid. 

In 1813 Professor Leslie brought to still greater perfection the freezing 
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apparatus we have already alluded to; and Mr. Hutton, of Edinburgh, 
froze the purest spirit of wine. Professor Configliacchi, ef Pavia, also 
froze mercury by the simple evaporation of water. The dilatation of 
bodies by heat occupied the attention of M. Biot, who, taking for his 
term of comparison the dilatation of mercury, found that that of other 
liquids could always be given by the sum of this dilatation of its square, 
and of its cube, in multiplying each of these three terms, by a particular 
co-efficient to be determined for such liquids, but which, once determined, 

remains the same at all degrees. M. Biot calculated the co-efficients for 
eight liquids ; and it is from him we derive the benefit of the applica- 
tion of mathematical formula to researches, the excessive nicety of which 
would otherwise constantly deceive the observer. 

Those accidental combinations, sometimes so fatal to experimentalists, 
had in this year nearly deprived chemistry of Sir Humphrey Davy, in his 
researches on the metallization of alkalis and earths ; as well as of Pro- 
fessor Dulong, of Alfort, whose loss of one of his eyes was remunerated 
by a brilliant discovery—that of a combination of nitrogen with oxymu- 
riatic acid, which yields an oil that explodes violently when brought 
into contact with any combustible substance. A new substance was 
extracted from the brine of the soda of sea-weed, by sulphuric acid and 
distillation, by a saltpetre manufacturer at Paris, which, among other 
peculiar properties, has that of rising in a beautiful transparent violet 
gas. It has undergone long examinations from M. Gay-Lussac and 
Sir H. Davy, who gave it the name of todium, which it still retains. 

The raw platina, imported from Peru, besides pure platina, has been 
found to contain iron, copper, and mercury; and the four new metals, 
which the successive researches of Wollaston, Tennant, Descostils, Four- 
croy, and Vauquelin, have made known to us, under the names of pal- 
ladium, rhodium, osmium, and iridium ; and the subsequent inquiries 
of Vauquelin and Langier, in this year, threw additional light upon the 
nature of the new metals. 

The peace of 1814 added a fresh impulse to the activity of the repub- 
lic of science. Another series of experiments was made, on both sides 
of the Channel, on the newly-discovered iodium. M. de Saussure 
reported to the French Institute the result of his examinations into 
alcohol and ether ; from whence it appears that in alcohol the watery 
elements form the third of the whole, and in ether they form the fifth ; 
so that the action of sulphuric acid upon alcohol, to produce «ther, w ould 
only consist in removing a portion of its water. M. Vauquelin made 
further researches on the nature of iridium and Osmium ; and Darcet, 
by his experiments upon bronze, ascertained that it does not harden, 
like steel, by chill, or immersion in cold water, but obtains its hardness, 
on the contrary, after having been made red hot, and left to cool slow ‘ly 
in the air. M. Darcet took advantage of this property to construct 
cymbals, which had hitherto only been made in Turkey, and, as was 
pretended, by a single workman of Constantinople, who possessed the 
secret. 

We have alluded to the great chemical system of Lavoisier, which is, 
however, not entirely perfect, by reason of those acids without oxygen, 
or hydracids, which appear to form a distinct class. It was, in 1815, 
ascertained that there yet remained another substance to be added to this 
class, viz. the prussic acid, which enters into the composition of Prussian 
blue. The chemical action of the solar light, so well worthy attention 
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on account of its influence on the phenomena of animated nature, now 
occupied the studies of Vogel, who observed that ammoniac and phos- 
phorus, which do not act upon each other in the dark, disengage, by the 
solar light, phosphorated hydrogen gas, and deposit a black powder, com- 
posed of phosphorus and ammoniac closely combined. Phosphorus does 
nearly the same with potash. The action of the sun’s rays is not always 
alike ; the red ones produce no effect upon a solution of corrosive sublimate 
in ether, whilst the blue ones, as well as perfect light, effect upon it a 
mutual decomposition. M. Chevreul, in his researches upon soap, found 
that the action of pctash produces among the elements of fat new modes 
of combination : whence result substances which did not exist before in 
their perfect forms ; and two of which, margarine (so called from its 
resemblance to pearl), and a sort of oil or thick fluid, acquire all the pro- 
perties of acids; that the same effects are produced by soda, alkaline earths, 
and various metallic oxides ; that the quantity of alkali necessary to con- 
vert into soap a given quantity of fat, is precisely that which is enough 
to saturate the margarine and oil produced by this fat. M.Chevreul has 
indeed done for soap, what a larger share of attention had previously 
done for salts ; and his inquiries are of the more importance, inasmuch 
as they regard an article of such essential use for the practical purposes 
of domestic economy. It was in this year, also, that our illustrious 
countrymen, Sir H. Davy, made that most useful and ingenious inven- 
tion of the safety lamp, for coal mines, an invention which has preserved 
innumerable lives, and would of itself procure him immortality in the 
annals of civilization and science. Whether we advert to his discovery 
of nitrous oxide ; to his investigation of the action of light on the gases, 
and on the nature of heat ; to his discrimination of proximate vegetable 
elements ; or to his last invention of the safety lamp, we cannot but 
lament for the great light that is now gone out. 

The very different degrees in which bodies are dilated by heat was, in 
1816, the subject of the investigations of M. Gay-Lussac, who, in endea- 
vouring to discover some law to indicate the rule of these degrees, set 
out from a point variable as' to temperature, but uniform as to the cohe- 
sion of molecules—viz. that where each liquid begins to boil under a 
given pressure. Among the delicate questions in chemistry, was that of 
the proportions in which elements can unite, so as to form combinations 
of different degrees. It had been remarked that there were certain 
limits marked with preference by nature, and expressed generally in 
simple terms ; and M. Gay-Lussac now shewed that this was especially 
the case with gaseous combinations, in respect not to their absolute 
weight, but their volume under an equal pressure. The gas called 
olefiant gas, which yields an oily liquid by mixture with chlorine, was 
now further investigated by Robiquet and Colin, who found that it is as 
chlorine, and, united directly to super-carbonated hydrogen, that chlo- 
rine enters into the oily liquid. 

The effects of the distribution of heat on solid bodies are referable to 
three variable qualities; viz. their capacity for caloric—their internal 
conductibility, or the greater or less facility with which heat distributes 
itself in them—and their external conductibility, or the greater or less 
facility with which they put themselves in unison of heat with the air or 
surrounding bodies. The first of these qualities had been long under- 
stood ; the third had been refered, by Count Rumford, in a great mea- 
sure to the state of the surface ; and, in 1817, M. Desprets constructed a 
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table of the time taken by the principal metals to cool at the same 
degree ; and, in comparing this table with that of capacities, he obtained 
the external conductibility. Lead possesses the highest degree ; then 
iron, tin, zinc; and, lastly, brass. The new nomenclature had placed 
what was called liver of sulphur in the general class of sulphurs ; but 
since the brilliant discovery of Sir H. Davy, that fixed alkalis are nothing 
else than metallic oxides, it became interesting to know if they entered 
into sulphur, as oxides or metals: in other words, whether, in entering 
into it, they preserve or lose the oxygen to which they were united. 
M. Gay-Lussac now confirmed the former of his opinions, which had 
indeed been previously adopted by Vauquelin. 

The efficacy in medicine of particular roots or herbs depends fre- 
quently not upon the whole of their component principles, but upon some 
one in particular, which the action of the others as often weakens as it 
assists. When chemistry, therefore, can discover and extract the peculiar 
principle, it is of eminent service, as was exemplified by the analyzation 
of ipecacuanha by Majendie and Pelletin. The root of brown ipecacu- 
anha contains 16 per cent. of the emetic property, while the woody part 
within the same root only possesses 1 per cent. In the bark of grey 
ipecacuanha, there are 14 per cent. of emetic, and 5 per cent. in the 
whole of the root of white ipecacuanha. The analyzation of opium by 
Dr. Sertiirner, of Eirnbeck, in Hanover, led to the discovery of a new 
alkali in it, united to a new acid ; the former of which has received the 
name of morphine, the latter of meconic ; and it is in the morphine that 
the soporiferous qualities of opium are found to reside, for opium divested 
of it is wholly inefficacious. 


( The Conclusion in our next. ) 





THE CLUB-ROOM. 


THE CARICATURES. 
A dining room, magnificently furnished. The cloth removed. 


The conversation has gone on for some time in a whisper. The bottle 
before Mummy, who seems to have been drinking bumpers to himself. 
he Chairman is thrown back in his chair ; he is asleep, and murmurs 

a word now and then in a dream. 


Mummy. I think, in the interval, we might order in a dozen more 
of Burgundy. The Chairman’s health ought to be drunk, now that he 
is absent. For by his last words, I think his soul must be taking a 
survey of the stars. 

Rat. Then let me propose it. And we can make a minute of the 
whole to present to him on his awaking. No man likes those little 
attentions better—Gentlemen (he rises), I never found myself under a 
more serious difficulty than at the present moment. The presence of this 
Honourable House ; poh! I meant this honourable table, the conscious- 
ness of the infinite magnitude of the task imposed upon me, the inap-’ 
proachable dignity of the subject, the inexhaustible variety of 





Pounce. Ha! ha! ha! Come, my dear Rat, say something to the 
purpose, unless you mean to kill us with laughing ; and there’s Culverin 
yawning like the gateway of Pimlico House. 

Rat. Pounce, you must allow every man to know his own talent best. 
Mine is for perplexity. I never could utter a straightforward sentence 
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in the whole course of my life. You might as well expect our friend 
Oldbuck to be on as good terms with his handsome countess, as with a 
brick from the ruins of Babel, or a Venus without a nose; our friend 
Culverin to know the difference between a colony and a corporal’s 
guard ; or our champagne-loving friend Mummy, to think of anything 
but his profits, his bottle, and his unprovided progeny. But I pledge 
—(a general laugh ). 

All—confusedly. Spoke twice—spoke twice. Hang it, no pledges 
here ; you know you're among friends. 

Lancer. You will awake the Chair, and then you dare not call your 
souls your own two minutes together. But begin; we must have 
something to tell him about when he opens his eyes. Hark, he speaks. 
Silence. 

The Chairman (disturbed in his dream, strikes alternately his fore- 
head and the table, and seems feeling for a sword). There—there.— 
Nothing short of fifty thousand men !—Addresses from the city. Non- 
sense. Magna Charta! Ay, old Noll had a rhyme for that—the most 
capital one in the language. The papist members, as staunch as any 
slaves from Scilly to Siberia. Charge— 

Oldbuck. Ay— 


“* Charge! Chester, charge ! 
On! Stanley, on!” 


I think that somebody ought to awake Marmion. 

Pillage. But, who will venture the experiment? Saints defend 
me from touching the whiskers of the mighty. George, you are a 
soldier, and have been in the secret so long, that— 

Culverin. Egad, I don’t like to bell the cat a whit the more for 
having felt its claws before now. But, as “ we may hear more 
than we ought to hear,” as Lady Macbeth’s doctor says, I had better 
try a dose of the true cephalic, puffery, (gradually raising his voice ). 
Gentlemen—I propose the health of the most extraordinary combination 
of talents and virtues that ever lived. (aside.) I propose the health 
of the Chair. 

All. Bravo !—Hear, hear!—Bumpers, gentlemen! Nine times nine. 

The Chairman—(starting up). Why, what the deuce !—are you all 
mad? Yet, gentlemen, whether with the business of to-day, or the wine, 
or witchcraft, I have been dreaming of all sorts of out of the way 
affairs—crowns, cabinets, and criminals have been dancing before my 
eyes for the last half hour. And the drama concluded with a, finale, that 
makes every nérve in my body shake with the recollection. But - 
* Richard’s himself again.” It was but a dream ; and right glad am I 
to find myself at this table. But you shall hear.—I was riding 

Culverin. With submission, may I hope that you will not give yourself 
the pain of recapitulating. The thoughts which could disturb your 
mind, must bring agonies into those of your friends. Look round the 
table ; you see Mummy’s nose has already lost the hue enamelled on it 
by so many years of bumpers; Oldbuck looks as yellow as the crocodile 
in his own chamber ; Ringlet’s favourite locks have fallen out of curl 
with the distillation from his brow; Lancer dreads to lift his eyes from 
the dearly beloved triple lace of his own regulation cuffs; Pillage and 
Jonathan Wild are trying to remember a prayer ; Rat is fainting; and 
Flourish actually holds his tongue. 
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The Chairman. (looking round him with supreme scorn.) What, Sir! 
have J not said it? And who here presumes to thwart me. Here—of 
all places in the world—in the midst of this set. Go, give them a glass 
of water apiece, or ring for smelling bottles. 

(All recover instantly, bow towards the chair, and put themselves 
in attitudes of the most profound attention. ) 
I dropped asleep when Rat had got through the first three sentences of 
his speech on the Caricatures. ‘I felt the well-known narcotic of his 
voice, and sank into irresistible slumber. 

I thought that as I was galloping back to Town, I found myself 
suddenly | benighted on Runnymede, my horse ran against the column, and I 
was forced to dismount, and left alone. But I was not long alone. Those 
insolent Caricatures were busy in my brain ; and I thought that all their 
monstrosities were embodied before me. The plain spread away further 
and further, to a boundless extent ; and every spot of it was crowded 
with every form of fierce ridicule, vengeance, scorn, and terror. Ever 
emblematic snake, spectre, and beast of fang, every wild grotesque of 
the pencil, was suddenly living round me. The air was filled with 
strange and horrible burlesques of the human form; the ground teemed 
with serpents, that tracked their way by poison, and curled their enor- 
mous trains, glittering with venom and fire, above my head; the roots 
of the trees and weeds seemed instinct with a horrid life, and curled 
and twined into monsters, that gnashed their fangs close to my eyes, and 
bound me in hideous fleshly chains. 

I now heard tempests rising from all quarters of the horizon; and 
soon felt the whirlwind that lifted the dust and ashes in suffocating heaps 
round me. The thunder roared, and the rain burst over me in torrents 
and cataracts. 

Yet in the midst of the loudest rage of the elements I constantly heard 
a voice, as low as a whisper, but as distinct as if it were uttered into my 
ear ; and its perpetual word was “ Ambition !” 

At length, maddened with terror, and in the strength of madness, I 
made one tremendous spring; bounded into the air to an incredible 
height, and alighted in a distant country. There all was quiet. The 
landscape was new to me ; mighty rivers, luxuriant forests, nature all on a 
magnificent scale. I was now surrounded by human beings ; and I felt 
something of the play and cheerful motion of human feelings. But the 
thunder roared again; I was wrapped in the same furious storm; the 
ground teemed, ‘swelled, and festered again with horrid life; and at 
a new roll of the thunder, up burst from its corrupted bosom the 
same terrible forms of unnatural torment. The serpent again crushed 
my limbs; the dragon again stooped on his pinions above my head, and 
drenched me with gore from jaws fresh stained with carnage ; the 
tyger dashed against me in his speed ; and the lion howled and tore up 
the sand at my feet. Still the same fearful voice muttered in my ear 
« Ambition!” Agony unspeakable !—I once more tried to escape, and was 
once more lifted into the elements. My feet now rested on the summit of a 
range of mountains from which I looked down on a new land, diversified 
with rich plains and ranges of mountain ; and with a sky over head 
that was serenity itself. M y spirit recov ered its tension; a new breath 
of life seemed to penetrate my frame; I heard martial shouts, and, like 
the war horse, snuffed up the sounds of the battle afar off, and rejoiced 
in the thunder of the captains and the shouting. 
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But the tempest came once more, and I was overwhelmed, my strength 
was withered up; I felt that with years a subtler spirit had wound 
itself into me, and the consciousness was made an instrument of added 
agony. The voice now still more loudly spoke, “ Ambition ” 

Again I rushed upward. A long scene of strange and furious confu- 
sion followed. I saw kingdoms wrenched away, thrones consumed, nations 
suddenly put to flight, the precious things of earth trampled under foot 
by the flyers and the pursuers; the ground suddenly spouting up 
founts and cataracts of blood; and turbans, helmets, and diadems alter- 
nately flung up and buried in the smoking tide. In the midst of this 
ruin, which looked like the general upbursting of the foundations of the 
earth, I shook with every rocking of the ground—I was scorched by 
every arrow of the lightning—I was dyed in every gush of gore. I 
in vain attempted now to fly. All nations were absorbed in this tre- 
mendous encounter. Again the old horrors came, as if they were com- 
missioned against me alone. The air darkened with the dragon shadow- 
ing me with his whirlwind wings ; the serpent, huge as the tallest tree, 
rolled his colossal bulk around my frame. The beasts of the forest, with 
new instruments of destruction, talons more than of the lion or the tiger, 
and blasts of flame and poison from their dilated nostrils, clustered round 
me by troops of thousands. The agonies of this moment seemed to have 
pushed nature to its extremity, and I cried aloud for instant extinction. 
There was a deeper torture to come. 

To a wild and woeful sound, that afflicted my soul with a sensation 
of incurable melancholy, arose from the earth a multitade of shapes, 
human only so far as to show that they had once borne the form. They 
were skeletons, I saw in their hollow skulls the brain still preyed upon 
by things of restless torture—in their fleshless ribs, the heart still qui- 
vering with innumerable stings—in their bony fingers they still clasped 
sceptres and swords, with which, from time to time, they struck their 
own white and naked frames, and whose every touch brought out a 
flash of keen flame from the limb, and an exclamation of agony from 
the chapless skull. As they swept round me I knew their faces, and 
I heard their warning words. At length, while I stood paralyzed with 
a horror deeper than all that the past sufferings could have inflicted, 
they all approached me; all their swords and sceptres were pointed 
to me at once ; flame burst from them all; I was enveloped in a circle 
of flame ; a circle of flame hovered above my head—a footstool of flame 
rose under my step-——a car of singular and terrible grandeur, every 
jewel of which was a mass of flame, received my form. The voice 
again uttered “ Ambition!” but it was now with the roar of a thousand 
thunders—and I was suddenly borne up a viewless height into the air. 

Talk of the scaffold or the rack, talk of years of the dungeon, with 
but the reptile for our companion; or the flames of the martyr’s 
pile !—as I rose from cloud to cloud, from tempest to tempest, from 
flash to flash of the lightnings that gathered round me in their own 
kingdom, with what joy would I have exchanged my hideous loneliness 
for all the concentrated deaths of man. At length, the agony subdued 
my power of suffering, and I seemed to myself to die.( He sinks back in 
his chair exhausted, draws his handkerchief over his face, and remains in 
reverie. The rest sit with their eyes fixed on the table; at length Cul- 
verin whispers.) 

Culverin. We must think nothing of this, and say as little. I have 
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seen him in this way frequently. But no man throws his complaints off 
his mind in higher style. This is merely the nervousness of a long ride, 
or perhaps some bad news from head-quarters. Let us revive him, if we 
can. : 

Mummy. By all means ; do something absurd, Rat. We must not 
not let him lose his spirits. Turn the subject ; you can turn any thing. 
Give us a song. 

Rat. 1 really must beg to be excused. I have not recovered-my 
fatigue. My exertions, night after night, required the throat of a 
whipper-in: the lungs of a boatswain would have given way. I can 
scarcely swallow my wine as it is. 

The Chairman. Boh 3 you can swallow any thing. Do as you're bid, 


without delay. | 
Rat. I beg a thousand pardons. Your slightest wish is with me a 
command. I never felt in better voice in my life—(He sings.) 


Here’s a health to the Cabinet, early and late, 

The brains of the empire, the props of the State ; 

Of Europe the wonder, of Britain the pride, 

Who, though all still unhanged, to a man have been tried ; 
Who had sworn with the country to stand or to fall, 

Until office saluted their souls with a “ call !” 

If Holland and Grey pine to share in their pelf, 

Let them pine ; for each member’s a host in himself. 


Here’s his Grace, the Dictator! of Europe the lord ! 
Who shines with the pen, as he shone with the sword ! 
The Frenchman scarce mutters his mind in a squeak, 
And humbly asks, what shall be done with the Greek ? 
The Dutchman, before he gets drunk for the night, 
Sends a courier to London to ask if “ all’s right ;” 

The Prussian, determined to keep a whole skin, 
Thanks his stars that Whitehall is so far from Berlin. 


The Russian, in honest regard for his nose, 
No longer depends on his ices and snows; 

He knows that there’s one who will trip up his heels, 
So he takes special care how he butchers or steals: 
If he filches a kingdom, or peppers the Turk, 

‘Tis plain as a pikestaff he does the Duke's work ; 
That he longs at this moment to kiss his great. toe— 
For he knows that with him it’s a word and a blow! 


Then Ireland, that plagued us all worse than a wife, 

By his Grace in a fortnight was settled for life ; 

Little Shiel was knocked up, big O’Connell knocked down, 
Doctor Curtis was dished, Doctor Doyle was done brown ; 
The Papists all blush when they hear of the “ Rent ;” 

The towns are all trade, and the land cent. per cent. ; 

All are fattening and quiet, like so many calves— 

Tis Grace never does his sublime things by halves ! 


No Protestant now in his door turns the key ; 
No women and children are shot at their tea ; 
No parson now walks half a yard from his gate, 
Next day to lie under a new coffin-plate ; 
No magistrate now dreads the use of his tongue, 
.».© Forewarned that, ere morning, his knell will be rung ; 
No man walks his fields, with his gun at half-cock, 
And the priests and the Papists have cut Captain Rock. 
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Old England, that grumblers-would send to the dogs, 
Stands bluff to the world, like the bull ‘mid the frogs ; 
Her looms but too busy, her merchants toe rich ; 

Like his Grace, all her husbands in sight of the flitch ; 
Her taxes a shadow, her debt but a dream, 

Her Parliament matchless, her statesmen supreme : 
"Twas his Highness’ hand worked the miracle all, 
And Great Britain is now one great Harmony Hall. 


The Chairman. But what reports have you picked up in mt absence 
from town? Are the public reconciled to Rowan and his blue-devils 
yet, Rat? 

Rat. Not an atom. The only change that has taken place is, that 
instead of calling them spies, as they did at first, they now call them 
paupers ; for blue devils, poor devils ; and that, instead of looking on 
them as a new regiment of Guards, they give the scattered and frozen 
wretches soup and sixpences, and recommend them to the next hospital, 

The Chairman. A strong government must have a strong police. But 
more of this anon. Apropos, Rat, have you finished your caricatures— 
cursedly impudent things! and deserving of ——not that any one cares 
a farthing about them. Let them enjoy their holiday; it may not be 
too long. But let me see them, Rat ; what have you got there in your 
hand ? 

Rat. A production that I tremble to look at ;—a caricature, entitled 
“ Take care of your Pockets; or, a Hint for the Orthodox.” 

The Chairman. Nonsense! Hand it up to me at once.—Ha, ha, ha! 
—Capital !— the subject expressive in the first style!—The Bishop 
(Derry, I suppose) with a face full of 15,000/. a-year, besides renewal 
fines to the amount of as much more, hurrying on with the step of one 
who knew that his pockets were infinitely the best part of him ; ruddy 
with burgundy, and rotund with venison.—Ha, ha, ha!—And_ then the 
pickpocket—that hooknosed fellow in the Guard’s jacket—plucking out 
the handkerchief behind him. Who that hooknosed fellow is, I cannot 
conceive. Not myself, certainly ? 

All. Certainly not. It has not the least resemblance in the world. 

The Chairman. But the minor pickpocket behind him—that fellow 
with every feature quivering with small rapine—the tiptoe step, the 
eager visage, the fingers nervous down to their tips, the whole shape 
made upon the thieving principle ; lank as a weasel, stealthy as a cat, a 
living petty larceny! By Jupiter! the likeness is matchless, is irresisti- 
ble, unmistakeable !—Ha, ha, ha! But pass the bottle to Pillage, who 
sits there, lost in alternate meditation on his poundage and his prayer- 
meeting, with one eye turned on the skies, and the other on the pocket. 
How the devil has he escaped the caricaturists? He would make a 
grand improvement on the Siamese boys ; two bodies under one coat— 
Wesley and Rothschild joined together, and both working together for 
the main chance in the most perfect harmony.—However, Pillage, what 
news of the last quarter? 

Pillage. Your pleasantry is always of the most irresistible order, and 
I shall sit for Cruikshank immediately. As to the last quarter, if it be 
worse than any of the preceding, it is better than—— 

The Chairman. Than what? None of your side speeches here—no 
mystification—no muttering—but all as plain as the drill. Better than 
what, I say? 
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Pillage. Since you demand facts—better than any that are likely to 
come. Yet it is not for want of public servants to collect the revenue. 
We have a legion of custom-house officers and an army of excisemen.. 
But the one go to their offices to read the newspapers, and give a 
receipt for their pay ; the others rove the country, with their hands in 
their pockets, instead of thrusting them into every one-else’s. Yet I 
tat a to be pushed further by human ingenuity. 

an is taxed all over—from the crown of his head to the sole of 
his foot ; in his goings in, and his comings out; in his eating and his 
drinking ; in the field he walks in; in the bed he sleeps on; in the 
fire that warms him; in the air that cools him; in the water that 
drowns him ; in the earth that buries him. From the first hour to the 
last, the spirit of taxation pursues him; it duns him in the, day ; it 
haunts him at midnight—the dun that no payment can pacify, and the 
ghost that no exorcism can lay. It is the true embodying of the arrow 
that flieth by noon, and the pestilence that wasteth in darkness ; it 
seizes the wretch with the first shirt that is put upon him in the cradle, 
and it fastens on him in the night-cap that is never to be exchanged for 
another. As the wise man sayeth, “ He that oweth money, and seeth no 
hope of the payment thereof——” 

Rat. Must go to the Swan River. 

The Chairman. They must have a budget for all that. I know nothing 
about getting up things of the kind ; but, Pillage, if you are not suffi- 
ciently in the secret yet, apply to your friend Wild Pav Poor Lord 
Goosepie gave a character of him in the newspapers, as kind as if he had 
been a favourite “ gentleman out of livery”’—a confidential valet, too 
deep in “ matters of confidence” to be discharged with impunity.— 
But what tax can be proposed ? 

Ringlet. Any one you please, but on curling-irons and cold cream. 

Flourish. Any one, but on the Clare brogue and the St. James’s 
Clubs. 

Mummy. Any one, but on boroughs and burgundy. 

Lancer. Any one, but on mustachios, and man-millinery. 

Oldbuck. Any one, but on solemn bungling, broad Scotch, and Baby- 
lonian broomsticks. 

Pounce. Any one, but on professional bulls, and the memory of Joe 
Millar. 

Pillage. Any one, but on tracts, and trimming. 

Rat. Any one, but on purity of pledges, and Sir Masseh Manasseh 





Z. 

lope Chairman. Well, gentlemen, difficult as it is to reconcile so many 
strong objections, I have thought of a measure which must gratify you 
all alike. What do you think of a tax on sinecures ?>—( General confu- 
sion. They all rise.\—Ha, ha, ha! I see, “ there lives a patriot spirit 
in you still,” as the play says. But I must be spared your speeches. I 
have frightened you sufficiently for one night, though there unquestion- 
ably is no tax under the sun that could include all your feelings so com- 

etely—But what paper are you speculating over so angrily, Pil- 

e? 
"Phehce (aside to Wild.) Whatever it is he is poring over, no man 
in England can put a worse face on the business. Ha, ha, ha! 

Flourish. Very good, indeed. How I envy your memory !—the true 
example of 
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The story into every service prest— 
The ready riddance of a punster’s breast. 


Pillage. I have a production here, on which I hope the most 
colossal vengeance will be visited. It has been just transmitted to me 
by my friend, the Great Architect, whose designs so strikingly recal the 
days of Palladio, Wren, and Jones—the sublime embellisher of our reno- 
vated metropolis—or, to sum up his merits in one word, the fabricator 
of that ninth wonder of the world—the Palace of Pimlico; a perform- 
ance, which I shall make bold to say has not been equalled in the history 
of royal residences, as a proof of the benefit of building on the model of 
a twelfth cake—in sight of a stagnant pool, in the smoke of a whole 
army of steam-engines, and in the closest contact with a enbar) POPS 
tion. The offence to which I beg to draw attention, is entitled, “ An 
appropriate Emblem for the Triumphal Arch of the New Palace. 
Reon to the poor, penniless, priest-ridden, and paralyzed John 

ull.” 

Flourish. 


By apt alliteration’s artful aid, 

Licentious libel thus on libel’s laid : 

Thus beggared Britain buries gold in brick ; 

Soane makes us more than smile—Nash, more than sick. 


Jonathan Wild. Where did you get that, Flourish ? Stolen, of course ? 

Flourish. I forgive you the surmise, it is so perfectly natural to you. 
But it was not from your portfolio, at least. 

Pillage. The scene of this intolerable performance is the front of the 
palace. On the summit of the triumphal! arch stands a figure, in a 
Merry Andrew’s jacket, with a cap and bells over the most rueful coun- 
tenance bisiapiinabile: intimating, it may be presumed, that John Bull has 
been made egregiously to play the fool upon the occasion, with a 
touch at the Jack-pudding va fl of architecture. But the costume 
changes downward ; his skirts are in remnants—his breeches in rags— 
his stockings are falling off his emaciated legs—his knees are turned 
in through weakness, which, my friend Pounce here would say, was 
a sign of his being in-need; his meagre hands are drawing out the 
linings of two huge breeches’ pockets, once huge for other purposes, 
with the inscription on one of “ To let ;” and on the other, “ Empty.” A 
flight of crows are gathering round him, sagacious of prey ; and, to judge 
from the impoverished wretch’s countenance, they are not likely to be 
long disappointed. In the rear is the palace, surmounted by three figures, 
“the Man wot drives the Sovereign,” “ the Cad to the Man,” and, 
backed by the cupola, that emblem of a Norfolk dumpling, or a bald 
head, or a punch-bowl, or any other architectural monstrosity capable 
of white-wash, stands a third figure, not to be mentioned without a 
prostration. 

The Chairman. Well, let those men of mortar sink or swim, what care 
I for the contempt thrown on a generation of bricklayers? There is 
one comfort about the business, which I wish I could say about those of 
their betters, that their faults are made to be forgotten. There is not a 
blunder of theirs that will not be covered déep in its own dust within 
a dozen years. The clay will sink into its kindred clay ; the iron be as 
rusty as old Bexley’s finance ; the plaster gods and goddesses have every 
grimace washed away, and the whole leave a clear space for the erection 
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of new barracks. But, Pounce, I see you busy with your tablets. We 
are getting dull in this club-atmosphere. Are you conning an epitaph 
or an epigram, or, in your old style, preparmg an extempore ? : 
Pounce. In turning over some notes of the late sittings, I have found 
a song, which a certain friend of your’s wrote on one of the Cambridge 
elections. It escaped into print in spite of all his modesty. The story 
is—the electors had been applied to in the newspapers, by Bankes, to 
compare his force with Goulburn’s, and give up the weaker.— (Sings) 
Tae Camsrinee. Ciceros; or, Hosson’s Cuorce. 
Bankes is weak, and Goulburn, too ; 
No man e’er the fact denied ; 
Wich is weaker of the two, 
Cambridge can alone decide. 
Chorus. ’Twixt the donkeys, Cambridge, pray, 
Tell us which can louder bray. 


Goulburn for his place afraid is, 
Bankes as much afraid as he ; 

Never yet did two old ladies 
On one point so well agree. 


Chorus. "T wixt the donkeys, &c. 


Each a different mode pursues, 
Each the same conclusion reaches ; 
Bankes, is silly in Reviews, 
Goulburn silly in his speeches. 


Chorus. ’Twixt the donkeys, &c. 


Each a different foe doth d—mn, 
When his own affairs have gone ill ; 

Bankes he d—mn—th Buckingham, __. 
Goulburn d—mn—th Dan O’Comnell. 


Chorus. "T'wixt the donkeys, &c. 


Bankes, accustomed much to roam, 
Plays with Truth a traveller’s pranks ; 

Goulburn, though he stays at home, 
Travels just as much as Bankes. 


Chorus. "Twixt the donkeys, &c. 


Once, we know, a horse’s neigh 
Fixed th’ election to a throne, 
So which gives the louder bray, 
Choose him, Cambridge, for thine own. 
Chorus. "Twixt the donkeys, Cambridge, pray, 
Choose which first and last shall bray. 


Mummy. Confound that long winded fellow ; while he screams, the 
bottle stands. I propose a bumper to “The Age of Emancipation, 
Renovation, and Double Salaries.” But while you are filling your 
glasses, let me disburthen my conscience. The work on which I have'to 
call down reprobation at present, is one of the most mystical insolenee. 
Its title is—‘‘ The Apostates and the Extinguisher, or Kissing the Pope's 
Toe!” His Holiness, the present august head of the spiritual world, ‘is 
sitting in his pontifical chair, in an attitude of studied contempt. ‘His 
Morocco-slippered foot is held out to a noble suppliant in a military 


coat; which suppliant bears features too stately for me to describe. 
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With one hand this suppliant presses the pontifical toe to his adoring 
lips; and with the other drops a triple crown, as the Extinguisher, upon 
a toy strongly resembling the one on which the Pope's legate tram- 
pled in the days of John of pious and pope-kicked memory. At his 
side kneels, what I am afraid was intended for the representative of one 
of'my friends. Beside him lies a box, with the words candid, or can- 
died; orange, which perhaps alludes to some forgotten period of history. 
In front of him a stove burns a bundle of records, inscribed “ William 
and Mary ; James I.; Car. II.; Exclusion Bill,” &c. The portion of the 
picture at the side of his holiness is peculiarly insolent and emblematic. 
A heavy, black brute, with a fiery band between its horns, inscribed 
“ Papal Bull,” is goring a British bull dog, muzzled, on the ground. 
A view of the Monument, broken, is lying under the dog’s paw. Above 
him is a volume of the Lives of the Popish Saints, with a frontispiece of 
Guy Fawkes, in the uniform of the guards ; and, filling the centre of the 
foreground, is a scroll describing the several changes essential to the 
improved Constitution of 1829. 

The Chairman. Let them rail on. A -papist can be taught the value 
of a vote like any other man; and if there are bigots among them who 
think that the Pope carries the keys of heaven and hell at his girdle, or 
that St. Ursula’s knee-pan is good for the cholic, or that St. Agatha’s os 
sacrum cures mares of barrenness, and horses of the staggers, so much 
the better. Your fat friars are the antipodes of your thin philosophers ; 
your red-gilled abbots are the last men in the world to turn upon the 
hand that fills their rotundity ; and if the whole land were papist, from 
St. James’s Square to St. Kilda, though we might have dirt, laziness, 
and licentiousness, a rich increase of illegitimates, and a change from the 
night population of the Strand to the holy preserves of the nunnery ; 
though we might have treachery in our councils, foreign gold in our 
legislature, spies in our houses, and scaffolds in our streets, the country 
would escape a very considerable quantity of political grumbling. 

But what are you smuggling under the table there, Ringlet ? 

Ringlet. Oh—nothing ; a sketch of a public character, quite unworthy 
of attention. 

The Chairman, Let me see it, however. (Jt is handed to him.) Ha! 
ha! ha! I quite agree with you, Ringlet, in the insignificance, but cer- 
tainly not of the artist’s part; that is capital. “ A Cabinet Curiosity.” 
Ha! ha! ha! It will make the fellow’s fortune. Look, Rat, how incom- 
parably the crdevant jeune homme, the by-gone dandy, is touched in every 
line. See the dull dignity, the grave absurdity, the dry foolery that 
stiffens from top to toe. What can surpass the affected fashion of the 
dress, the relay of coloured inside waistcoats, the buckramed coat, with 
Stultz and silliness worked in every seam of it, the sliding feet, that 
look as if they anticipated the slipper age, and were already basketed 
in their grand climacteric, compounds of flannel and chalkstones? Then 
the visage, a measureless void ; a carte blanche of diplomacy ; a sheet of 
unwritten parchment, with an embroidered border of lovelocks ; Madame 
La Hortense’s screws, ad la Cythére, drooping over the cream coloured 
cheek, and the whole forming a matchless portrait of blighted sentimen- 
tality. Do you know the subject, Ringlet? Eh. 

Ringlet. Not any more than yourself. 

(A servant brings in a letier to Culverin.) 
€ulverin. 1 beg pardon for a moment—(opens it, and reads: the words 
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escaping him at intervals.) “ Sixteen parishes up in arms.—Governor in 
Council proclamation.—10,000/. Reward for Quashee, dead or alive-— 
Thirty-third regiment—desperate business—supposed to be all eaten. 
—The whole of the Leewards.—Sugar canes blazing—Bishop roasted 
whole.—American squadron, troops on board—seen at the back of the 
island,—Martial law.—Missionaries drilling.—Solicit instant succour.— 
Whites all flying.” —(He puts the letter in his pocket.)—Only a few lines 
from a friend.—Belmore, a little perplexed by the ordinary occurrences 
of West India governorship. The novilas regni passes with him for the 
res dure. I beg pardon for quoting Latin in this party. But the tran- 
slation is, that when he is a few months more accustomed to a Jamaica 
life, he will only wonder every morning he rises, that his ears are 
upon his head, or his nose on his visage——The news, on the whole, is 
excellent. 

Mummy. Come what will, we must not let the Americans get hold 
of the Windwards and Leewards ; the price of candied ginger, potted 
pines, turtle, and ten years’ old rum, would be raised intolerably. 

Lancer. Patronage would fall fifty per cent.; and gentlemen’s sons 
would be forced to die of old age at home, instead ef making a hand- 
some exit of it, with the yellow fever, or a negro bullet. 

The Chairman. No; neither Jonathan, nor King Quashee, nor Presi- 
dent Boyer, nor the Czar Nicholas, must have a foot of sand in them. 
And yet they give a confounded deal of trouble. There is something 
in their rum-and-sugar-bloods that will not listen to reason. If they 
are told that they must submit to orders from home, and so forth ; 
they answer, that the makers of those orders know no more of the 
West Indies than they do of the kingdom of Prester John, and are 
much fitter to sit for a Jew borough, or make a treasury bargain, than 
to govern colonies three thousand miles off. If the government pro- 
pose the emancipation of the negroes, they declare that the measure 
would only make the planters beggars, and the negroes banditti. If 
they are told that the slaves must at all events be set free, they demand 
by what right their purchased property is to be meddled with, and insist 
on being paid its value. If it offer them the saints for their governors, 
they have no hesitation in calling the saints sinners, except when they 
make an exception in favour of those who are either dupes or enthu- 
siasts, surcharged with folly or mad with fanaticism. If it soothe, they 
call out “hypocrites.” If it threaten, they point their insolent fingers 
westward, and talk of America. Pray, Mummy, was it not once intended 
to send you out to broil there ? 

Mummy. The scheme was knocked on the head, by the necessity for 
keeping me at home. In the various public changes of the time, I 
had gained the character of being the most useful stopgap alive ; com- 
bined with all parties for the last thirty years, I was perfectly under- 
stood to have no aversion to any. 

Flourish (who has been talking to Ringlet.) You write a comedy ! 
Ha! ha! ha! Though you might make a most capital figure in one, 
rely upon it, you could never get beyond the first page. The opening 
dialogue of the Footman and the Chambermaid would leave you as 
exhausted as Hertford’s hospitality ; and, after a pun or two, you would 
expire. 

Ringlet. But Glengall has done something that has languished even 
through three nights; is talked of in the newpapers ; and, it is said, 
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though I disbelieve the report, may bring him in upwards of fifty 
ounds. 

. Flourish. Absurd! He no more wrote it than you. It was, like 
himself, the offspring of the Countess ;—and a delightful, clever creature 
she is. I remember her in my Irish boyhood, the most brilliant and fear- 
less dasher of her circle, handsome as an Houri, gay as a lark, light as 
gossamer, and fantastic as a French Marquise. I have seen her in the 
course of a day drive a curricle and four for one wager, and horsewhip a 
posse of aids-de-camp for another ; put a mob to flight, and throw a 
review into disorder ; out-look, out-talk, out-smile, and out-shine every 
belle at the Castle in the evening ; break down the master of the ceremonies 
in a waltz ; extinguish the official wit of the Secretary at supper ; send 
the Chancellor home with every lamp double in his eyes ; and finish 
the night by playing queen at a masquerade till eight in the morn- 
ing—Heigh, ho!—(A general laugh. Mummy, who had falien asleep, 
starts up.) 

Mummy. Eh! What’s the matter. The Ministry changed! In 
troubled times every man must look to himself; and it is my deter- 
mination, at all hazards, to serve my country.—( General amazement.) 

The Chairman. Well said, Mummy. Gentlemen, spare yourselves 
the trouble of being astonished. The maxim is a true working one, 
though it may not always have the advantage of being so distinctly 
expressed, 

Mummy. But the bottle stands. I propose, “ May his Highness live 
a thousand years.”—( All rise, and drink the toast with three times three.) 
But what was the source of the disturbance ? 

The Chairman. The double discovery that Glengall did not write his 
comedy, and that Flourish is furiously in love—both of equal import- 
ance; and which may be equally left to the decision of posterity within 
the next half dozen days. As to Glengall, I must not have him laughed 
at: he employs himself better even in copying Alvanley’s puns, than if 
he were playing Treasury tricks ; and Ringlet himself will acknowledge 
that Covent Garden is as secure a place for a man’s purse as Crockford’s. 

Culverin. Not when the new actress plays. I am told that half a 
hundred of our young heirs are ready to fling themselves at her feet 
already.—That St. James’s is only a sort of preserve for her; and that 
she may bag guardsmen, diplomatists, from fifteen to five and twenty, 
and lords by courtesy, like pheasants, for the mere trouble of a shot at 
them. She is certainly clever ; and for the good of the falling or fallen 
stage, will, it is to be hoped, be contented to be a Tragedy Queen, with- 
out being in a hurry to be a tenth-rate Countess. She has figure, voice, 
and features for the theatre. All imperfect still. But she has dramatic 
thought, palpable poetry of conception ; and a strong sensibility to the 
grace, force, and majesty of the stage. 

Lancer. Apropos; what is become of the other lordly aspirants 
for the bays? The flight of callous nobles, who a season or two ago 
fluttered their illustrious winglets with such a general cawing and 
screaming? I felt an instinctive fear that the desperate list of “ royal 
and noble authors” was about to be recruited; the world to be overrun 
with the “ Della Crusca,” revived ; tragedy dressed in the frippery of 
the drawing-room ; comedy sicklied into the jargon of Almack’s ; and 
farce crammed with the manners of Newmarket, the stratagems of Tat- 
tersall’s, and the morality of Crockford’s, until the land cast them out, 
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and some new exhumator, born for the purpose; some coxcomb-gatherer ; 
some compiler of the labours of the idle, and the intelligence of 
ignorant, Horace-Walpoled them once more out of their dust, and gib- 
betted them into a sinister fame. Fs 
_Culverin. They are gone out, like the light of their own cigars ; 
and, luckily for the country they leave, gone off, too.. For creatures 
of their supreme refinement, the manly manners of England are tee 
harsh ; for their responsive delicacy of frame (the appropriate. case 
of an instrument so exquisite as their sensitive souls) the climate is 
too horrid ; their finely-tuned ears cannot abide even the sound of the 
English language ; so off they go, to spend the next twenty years in 
the land of soul and scoundrelism, to lisp Italian, languish to guitars, 
sigh the slip-shod nonsense of the most miserable and mindless race that 
burthens the globe; and be the worthy payers and prey of a herd of opera 
singers, professed gamblers, and fictitious titles. 

t has more than once stirred up my indignation, idle as it may be to 
be moved by such things, to see a great, lubberly, seven-fout-high 
Yorkshire deg a fellow modelled on one of his own bullocks, play 
the foreigner—with no more sensibility than a dumpling, or grace than a 
dromedary, subduing his tally-ho throat into “ Ah che gusto ;” or Idol mio 
—sinking in agonies of clumsy rapture at the flourishes of a figurante, or 
a prima donna ; and, in the midst of the filth, the intolerable and imnu- 
merable disgusts of foreign habits, with fever in every puff of wind, 
foulness in every thing that he eats, drinks, or sees, pestilence in his 
bed, and poison in his dish ; protesting against the country that gave 
him birth, and supplied the means of his useless being ; leading the 
tainted society of a gang of fiddlers, swindlers, and buffoons ;, and 
surrounded by a groupe of titled harlots, and ribboned, and_ laced 
i s, who are picking his pockets at the moment, uttering, ..with 
the sigh of an expiring dray horse, his homage to “ Bella Italia,” 
and his shuddering abhorrence of the hyperborean climate and gothic 
habits of England. 

The Chairman. Why, George, you seem very angry on the subject. 
Have your Spanish recollections left nothing to soften your wrath 
against those poor devils of Italians ? 

Culverin. Quite the contrary. It is impossible to have lived among 
the general population of Spain, without seeing in them the materials of 
a great people: courage, constancy in arms, fidelity to their word, and 
generosity to all. The Spaniard has in him still every quality that 
t centuries ago made him the first soldier, the first discoverer, the 
first statesman, and the first poet of Europe. That all those noble attri- 
butes have been stripped of their use—have been made worse than tse- 
less—have been so often embittered and envenomed into fierce prejudice, 
sullen bigotry, and cruel superstition, is the work, not of Nature, nor 
of time, but of a government of monks. Popery has chained the limbs 
of the streng man, either to rack them, or to force them to rack others. 
Ignorance not passive, but malignant; fear turned into the fury of ‘the 
coward ; and superstition, not droning over its altars and censers, but 
lighting the firebrand at them, and scattering it in civil ruin and misery 
over the land, are the palpable gifts of popery to Spain. 

Ringlet. Treason, George! Egad, your description spoils one’s cutis; 
it. makes the hair stand on end. leap 

Culverin. Ihate the name, and say so, as we are here in confidence. 
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But the plague which has fallen but ally on the Spanish peasant, 
hidden in his valleys, and accessible only through mountains and tracts 
of desert ; has worked its full effect on the Italian, lying open to the 
thickest effluvia of monkish corruption, under the very grasp of Rome, 
and incapable of escape from the eye or the extortion of popery, unless 
he escape into the forests, take a leaf from the priest’s book, and, like 
him, live on the public. Happy country! where the only virtues of their 
ancestors live in the bosom of banditti ! 

Mummy. Where's Mulgrave’s son now? Writing an edition of the 
Statutes at large? or a History of England during the Phipps’ 
dynasty? Did he not once move an Address ? 

Flourish. Yes once, before he knew whether he was Whig or Tory. 
To make sure of all sides of the House—for he had the Mulgrave prin- 
ciple strongly within him, green as he was—he got old Burdett to 
write the sketch of the speech ; Melbourne, then a neutral, to fill it up ; 
and Canning to correct it. The thing was of course applauded, for eve 
man recognized a piece of himself, and admired it accordingly. Mul- 
grave was in raptures, for he was the farthest of any from discovering 
the secret ; and his only fear was that the hope of his house would be 
tempted by this success, to rushing into the arms of party, before he had 
time— 

Pillage. Yes—Do you not recollect the Whig joke? that Mulgrave 
must have looked upon Normanby’s exploit with the same sort of terror 
and wonder that makes a hen, which has hatched a brood of ducks, flutter 
and cackle, as she sees them take their first plunge into the parish pond. 
Where’s Normanby now ? 

Flourish. 1 forget the person and the place, equally; probably 
somewhere on the “velvet banks of Arno ;” or gazing on the “blue 
sea ;” or inhaling the “blue breeze ;” or writing sonnets to the “blue 
hills ;” or enamoured of the “blue moon.” 


Moon twice as big as that which deigns to smile 
On the dull wretches of our swampy isle. 

Moon that works sonnets in jackass's brains, 
Sharing the reader’s with the writer’s pains ; 
Moon that disdains to look on Britain’s boors ; 
But plays the go-between to rogues anil ——. 


Pillage. Why, Flourish, you excel yourself to-night. Is the story 
about the champagne true? I think I discover the laureat of that 
celebrated dispenser of good things at the Opera House door. 

_ Flourish. No. There my muse gives way to more tase inspira- 
tion, or rather to an assemblage of inspirations. Luttrell and Nugent 
are presumed to be the permanent bards; but, on extraordinary occa- 
sions, Alvanley is whispered. In fact, all the Marquis’s friends are 
set down for contributions. 

Jonathan Wild. Then, you believe the report of Hertford’s casti 
the sunshine of his face on the concern. I wonder what they wou 
ask for a share. 

Pillage. Then you must lose no time; for a fit of prudence has 
seized the Marquis. The Piccadilly house has been turned into pounds 
sterling. The Tuscan villa, that stare of the Sunday promenaders of 
the Regent’s Park, with its indescribable back-fronts, and brick ‘um- 
brellas, its gilded balls, and all its gew-gaws, is going to be shut up ; 
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and will, of course, after a year or two’s growth of cobwebs, be let for a 
coffee-house, or an ormolu cow-house to that very fashionable body, the 
Zoological Society. 

The retreat of the Marquis is occasioned by his having only 100,000/. 
a year, a sum on which no marquis can support existence, and on which 
any man of the true kind of feeling in these matters, ought only to starve. 
So, he goes abroad, like our operatives to America, for cheap bread: 
He will save some pence a day on the Continent, have macaroni at first 
cost, and die as valuable to mankind as he lived. 

Mummy (awaking). You were talking about champagne, were you 
not? Has a new batch arrived? any of Hertford’s ? 

Lancer. No: you may lead the life of a water-drinker, and die with 
no more gout than a charger, if you wait till you open a flask of his. 
Have you not heard the story ? Ah, but you're of the Royal Society 
and, of course, know nothing of what the world is talking about. 

The Marquis’s cook, who of course enjoys with him the privileges 
of the most supreme authority, at one of his feasts, insisted on 
stewing the venison in champagne. This extravagance was met 
by something approaching to rebellion on the part of Monseigneur 
le Marquis. But Monseigneur le Casserole was too conscious of 
the strength of his position to yield. As in family battles, like all 
others, the victory is au plus opinidtre, as Napoleon says, the cook 
triumphed, and the champagne was to be sacrificed. But my lord 
had been too long about the skirts of a court to be without a 
contrivance in time of need. He privately despatched a messenger to 
his friend Wright, for a dozen. The dozen was sent ; the cook mysti- 
fied ; the dish pronounced unique ; the. Marquis’s cuisine lauded to the 
skies ; and all this triumph enhanced by the delight of conceiving that 
he had purchased it for thirty shillings! 

Jonathan Wild. There is not a man from this to Jerusalem that 
brings his money to a better market than the Marquis. But how 
did this drive him abroad? it was much more likely to have kept him 
at home. 

Lancer. In a week after, the vintner waited on him, to thank 
him for having introduced his wine into high life, and presented his bill. 
My lord was electrified. It came out, that the fellow, thinking that his 
ordinary commodity could not have been intended by the order, had 
actually procured some first-rate champagne ; and with this the venison 
was stewed. The vintner was settled with, of course ; but the Marquis 
never smiled again. 

Rat (talking to Flourish, aside. They are looking over a succession 
of caricatures). The affair is too delicate. They might put him out of 
humour. It might be thought impudent. 

Flourish. Never fear the march of talent; impudence is the true 
security. Impudence works its way with kings, queens, and rabble. It 
is the only faculty of nine-tenths of all the rising fellows of the day. 
See how it supplies the place of education, brains, birth, and breeding. 
It teaches one all that he knows of finance, and the English language ; 
another, all that he knows of common law, or common sense ; to another 
it is principle ; and to all profit. It catches the ear of a monarch, and 
the heart of a mistress. I have known it give a dasher the reputation 
of a rent-roll ; with three executions on his tandem, and his worldly 
possessions limited to his coat; and give another the reputation of 
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saintship, with his coat so shabbily turned, that it would have been a 
kindness to strip him of it altogether. 

Rat. Why, what a burst of eloquence! But I can add something 
better still to your “in laudem impudentie.” I know an instance, in 
which it has given a certain friend of mine four thousand pounds a year ! 
After that we need talk no more of its miracles. However, “give me 
the dagger,” as Shakspeare says ; give me the caricatures. 

( He places the caricatures before the chair.) 

I have the honour to call your attention to this extraordinary series. 
They form a regular gradation of burlesques on individuals, and if not 
speedily extinguished, threaten to make them laughed at in all directions 
by day, and frightened out of their senses at night. 

The Chairman. Poh, Poh, Rat; always talking nonsense, without 
Flourish’s palliative of talking it new. Ha, ha, ha! Look here. The 
Swell—the Cad—the Guard. Excellent. The vulgar tongue a little 
distinguishable in their titles; but the designs incomparable. Look 
there. The Swell wot drives when hever he likes. See the portly figure, 
retaining, at sixty-six, the look of the dasher that used to make St. 
James’s pavement shake with his four-in-hand. The attitude how 
stately, yet how characteristic. The costume complete. The green- 
lined, umbrella hat ; the knowing surtout, with a rose in its button- 
hole ; the hands thrust into the pockets ; the face a fine compound of 
joviality, conscious power, and easy scorn. The design is worthy of 
Raphael. 

But what comes next, Rat? 

Rat. An attempt to sketch the face and figure of one of the 
cleverest fellows alive. It is entitled “ The Cad to the Man wot drives 
the Sovereign.” 

The Chairman (surveying the print). Better and better still. The 
self-satisfied look; the lips puckered into the smirk of a pickpocket 
in the moment of having made a seizure; the hat tossed on the top of 
the head, as if it had been in the habit of being plucked off for 
every halfpenny wrung from the passengers by clamour or cringing. 
The rat-trap in one hand, and the other ready for operations on the 
world. The whole is capital. 

Ha! what have we here? “ The Guard wot looks afler the Sovereign,” 
a petticoat ; but no longer of the fair, fat, and forty school. This is 
the soft, sleek, and sixty. The hat, a supereminent slouch ; the royal 
mail uniform, covering a multitude of beauties; the plump cheek; the 
practised eye ; the person as rich as the plum-pudding, on which it is 
modelled. Who, upon earth, is she, Rat? 

Rat. 1 am positively in the dark—unless it be the Lady Mayoress. 

Jonathan Wild. Or Lady Holland. But, no—she is broken hearted. 
Since the widows have taken to writing their husband’s lives, she fears 
that all the laurels of that style will be cropped before she has the oppor- 
tunity. 

Flourish. It must be Miss, Wickham. But no—instead of carry- 
ing a carbine, her implement, not much less hazardous, would be a 
coach-whip. Her bag would probably be loaded with pheasants and 
partridges, instead of papers; and as to the inviting eye, she never cast 
a tender look on any thing, in her life, but on a horse or a pack of stag- 
hounds. 

Mummy. She has her merits, however. .From Bucellas to Burgundy, 
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I Know no better Cellar.. But I thought that: ¢heloverihad carnied her, 
off at the last Newmarket meeting. t tO EVEN tom Bs 
Lancer. “No: he has besieged her twice the Dam of ‘Troy) and \is 

e 


a 


yet far enough ‘from a capitulation. Todo poor devil). justice, 
nothing could be more persevering. He first made his approaches in the 
regular way, talked in the tenderest style of a rational admirer, 
and proposed an immediate junction of the messuages, tenements, fish- 
ponds, and poultry-yards, &c., on both sides ; but t is failed. 

His next experiment was in the conventicle style. “ He boo’ed, and 
sighed, and sobbed, and turned up the whites o’ his een ;” but the saint- 
ship failed. Another experiment was in store. He kicked off the 
saint, like Sterne in Languedoc, one slipper into one ditch, and ano- 
ther into another, and fell to captivation as a regular Newmarket hero. 
The papers give him credit for having lately exhibited on the back of a 
horse, riding upwards of siz miles within the hour, to the astonishment 
of the whole course, with the closest possible resemblance to the grace 
of a young Alexander. 

Culverin. And the lady, still unmelted and unmoved ? 


*€ Dwells such an iron heart in beauty’s ribs ?” 


Lancer. Aye; hard as her own hunting-cap, and tough as her fa- 
vourite leather pantaloons. The story goes, among the Newmarket 
population, that the Venus told the Adonis, as her final answer, that 
there were eleven things on the face of the earth to which she had a 
particular aversion:—ten tall boys and girls in a house, and the papa 
of the one, and the lord of the other. 


“I cannot say how the truth may be, 
I tell the tale as ’twas told to me.” 


Rat. But we have wandered from the question before us. I conceive 
the lady to be one who claims with the blood royal, and who has 


given as much trouble as if she were Queen Caroline herself. It must 


be the Princess Olivia of Poland, Brunswick, and Little Britain. 

The Chairman. Is there any truth in the report that she is going’to be 
married to Harrington ; and that his resignation of the “ Bedchamber”’ 
is preparatory to his adopting the royal liveries ? 

Rat. Rowan has already been ordered to send in a list of all the tailors 
between Whitehall and Whitechapel, with a detailed account of every 
button in their custody, to prevent the insurrection. 

Culverin. Ha, ha, hha! The colonel will doit con amore. But Har- 
rington never will be entangled in the trammels of woman: he is 
too busy with his patent for a new wash-ball. He has been annoyed with 
the report, even to the dislocation of his whiskers; and is said to have 
retaliated in his own pleasant style by a lampoon on a certain great house 
near the Kensington road. Where the report was first heard, perhaps 
Flourish can tell. 

The Chairman. Flourish, let us have the lampoon. Sing or say it, 

which you please. 

Flourtsh. I am only too happy in your favourable opinion.—(He 
coughs.) This confoundedly foggy weather would destroy a prima don- 
na.“ But the song is not by Harrington: he notoriously flies all spinsters 
from a fear of being caught in some among their spinnings ; and’ the 
nine ladies of Helicon, living unmarfied, are of his terrors. "The song 
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was! written on the occasion of a féte champétre, to which the author 
was not invited. Of the authorship, I shall. say.no more than—— 

«The Chairman. Come, “ leave your damnable faces, and begin.” 

. Flourish. (Sings, giving himself the key-note from a musical snuff-bez.) 


THE FETE CHAMPETRE. 
Tune— The Woodpecker. 


I knew by the smoke of the flambeaux so curled, 
By the belles and the blue-devils clustering near, 

That if there were fools to be found in this world, 
The man that loved folly might feast on it here. 

For if for the bluest of nonsense you'd ask, 

At Vassall’s it’s sure to be found—in a mask. 


No more on back-benches a dumbie to pine, 
Here the Whig may his passion for cs disclose ; 
Burdett speak his lungs out ; nay, Jack Russell shine ; 
Here Tierney and Jekyll may pun nose to nose: 
Here the fondest confession that party can ask 
May breathe from the lips—if it breathes in a mask. 


Here the radical patriot, the asinine peer, 
Finds the courage of crowds, for they’re all of a trade— 
The same breadth of conscience, the same length of ear, 
The same solemn blunder! no more must be said. 
If the wine of reform turns to lees in the cask, . 
Here you'll have—But my speech must be under a mask. 


Here Brougham might look civil,—here Denman might pray ; 
Here Lloyd (or his ghost) might look honest awhile ; 

Here Hume might look human—a tiger at play ; 
Here men feel no shudder, though Arbuthnot smile. 

All’s candour and honour—But how? you may ask ; 

"Tis by pasteboard and whitewash—the spell’s in the mask. 


[ 7: he Chairman yawns, and they all rise. He waves his hand towards the 
door, and they retire in solemn silence, as he rings the bell.) 





A NIGHT ON DARTMOOR, 


In journeying through the south of Devon, especially through that 
luxuriant portion of which Dawlish forms the commencement, and Tor- 
quay, with its romantic air-hung terraces, the termination, the admired 
of the picturesque must have often marked with astonishment, not un- 
mingled with awe, the forbidding aspect of a gloomy, barren range of 
hills—rising in some places to the dignity of mountains — which 
sheupely bound the inland horizon. From whatever point of view 
beheld, whether from the still and lofty lanes of Bishopsteignton, 
the bluff cliffs of Teignmouth, or the unique villa-studded Babicombe, 
this range wears the same inhospitable character; tracing its bold 
outline on the sky, not gracefully, like the sylvan perspectives of 
Claude, but in the fixed, massive, gigantic spirit of Michael Angelo. 
While every other part of the landscape glows with varied magic, Dart- 
moor—‘or it is of this vast deserted region I am speaking—stands sternly 
out in her desolation. The very, sunbeams that light up in beauty the 
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meadows which repose at her feet, that deck the hedges with the varied 
embroidery of the seasons, and bid a thousand hill-born streamlets roll 
in liquid silver along their channels, tend only to enhance her gloom. 
In the serenest hour of the serenest day in summer, she wears ever a 
frown on her brow, and, like Satan in Eden, seems to envy the happiness 


_ she cannot share. Though she be the fruitful mother of half the rivers 


that roll laughing through the vales of Devon, she yet feels no joy in her 
maternity, but hurries them, one after another, from her presence. 
Silence and Solitude stand sentinel on her borders, and within sits Ruin, 
throned on some mighty Tor, coeval with the birth of time. Vast 
morasses, over which, unseen of man, the shy raven sweeps like an 
ill-boding fiend ; rough sombre crags, within which the wild fox nestles ; 
stunted heath-broom, glooming in long and apparently endless succes- 
sion on the sight ; patches of scanty verdure whereon the lizard glides, 
and the red snake trails its length; streams, sluggish or active, either 
creeping along the plains, or rushing headlong from the heights, here 
lonely and unsheltered, there fringed with dense forests of rushes, which 
give out a sullen tone, as the fierce hurricane passes over them ;—these 
varied objects complete a scene of desolation, barrenness, and sublimity, 
such as no other spot in England can parallel. 

It was over this appalling wilderness that I happened to be passing 
some few years since in June, just as the sun was going down in a sky that 
seemed to promise a fine night. I had left London a month previously, in 
order to pay a visit to my cousin Harriette at Bishopsteignton, who for 
weeks had been a serious invalid ; but having luckily found her so far 
renovated as to be able to leave her room, and even ramble with me as 
usual about the neighbourhood, I left her sooner than I had intended ; 
and after making a hasty tour through the south of Devon, took up my 
goattets at South Zeal, with the intention of exploring Dartmoor, which, 

was assured, abounded in objects of interest. On the day on which 
the following adventure occurred, I had been rambling the whole morn- 
ing, wherever a secure footing presented itself, about the moor ; and 
having satisfied my relish for the picturesque, was desirous to ensure a 
safe and speedy return to my snug little village auberge. Putting, 
accordingly, my best leg forward, and timing my progress by the sunset, 
I calculated that I should have just sufficient glimmer to enable 
me to reach South Zeal. I was in high spirits, full of health, with an 
octogenarian pulse, and nerves in the finest possible condition. My 
fancy, too, had been excited by the contemplation of the wild scenes over 
which I had passed, and the genial influence of the twilight that dropped 
like a transparent veil around me, softening the rugged features of the 
moor, till they wore almost a smile, kept up the delightful stimulus. 

Of all the myriad sources of enjoyment which nature unfolds to man, 
I know few equal to those elicited by a balmy summer sunset. The idea is 
old, but the reflections it excites are perpetually varying. There is a some- 
thing, in this hour, so tender, so holy, so fraught with simple, yet 
sublime associations, that it belongs rather to heaven than earth. The 
curtain that drops down on the physical, descends also on the moral 
world. The day, with its selfish interests, its common-place distractions, 
has gone by, and the season of intelligence—of imagination—of spiritual- 
ity, is dawning. Yes, twilight unlocks the Blandusian fountain of 
fancy : there, as in a mirror, reflecting all things in added loveliness, the 
heart surveys the past ; the dead, the-absent, the estranged, come throng- 
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ing back on memory; the Paradise of inexperience, from which the 
Aaosing sword of Truth has long’ since exiled us, rises again in all'the 
. pristine beauty of its flowers and ‘verdure; the very spot where we 
; breathed our first vows of love; the slender, girlish figure, that, glidmg 
| like a sylph beside us, listened entranced to that avowal, made in the face 
| of Heaven, beneath the listening evening star ; the home that witnessed 
| her decline ; the churchyard that received her ashes ; the grave wherein 
she now sleeps, dreamless and happy, deaf alike to the Syren voice of 
praise, and the withering sneers of envy —such sweet but solemn 
recollections sweep, in shadowy pomp, across the mind, conjured up 
by the spells of Twilight, as he waves his enchanted wand over earth. 

While journeying on my winding road, now pausing to mark some 
crag that jutted boldly out beside me, and now looking forward to 
where the distant village of South Zeal lay sleeping fearlessly at the 
giant feet of Dartmoor, drenched in the golden beauty of one world, 
while its little tapering church spire pointed upwards to another, I felt 
the full influence of the feelings I have just described. The landscape 
was indeed irresistible. The rich meadows that skirted the moor, with 
their numerous rivulets winding through them, like silver threads, and 
the tall hedges relieving what might otherwise have seemed monotonous 
in their aspect, lay stretched in peaceful loveliness before me ; while the 
tinkling of the distant sheep-bell was the only sound that broke the 

Sabbath stillness of Nature, who seemed, in respectful awe, to watch the 
, last looks of the king of day, as he furled his blood-red banners, and, lit 
by a thousand torches in the west, rushed like a conqueror to his grave. 

Absorbed in this expressive sight, 1 had passed unconsciously over five 
long miles of moor, and calculated, that about four more would bring me 
to my desired haven. Unluckily, on passing round a projecting eone, 
at the base of which ran the only accessible path-way, I abruptly lost 
sight of my guide, the church-spire of South Zeal. To increase m 
embarrassment, the road, forming an acute angle at the point whelet 
now stood, branched off in two different directions, both of which led 
close beside a morass, and unrelieved by the companionship of house, 
hedge, or sign-post, seemed to stretch away to an endless distance. In 
this perplexity, ignorant which path was the right one, I looked round 
me for assistance, but in vain ; not a soul was near, all traces of animate 
nature were extinct ; on either side blackened a tremendous expanse of 

wilderness, behind me the same repulsive landscape, varied here and 
there by the abrupt rising of some spectral elm, which stood frowning 
with outstretched arms in the distance. 
_ Twilight meanwhile crept on: already the west looked dark, and the 
inky shades of night fell thick and murky on the moor. There was 
evidently not a moment to be lost; so selecting the road which seemed 
most likely to lead me into the desired track, I hummed a lively air, to 
show that I was not afraid, and moved briskly forward, keeping up my 
spirits by the recollection of the good dinner, the cheering wine, the 
snug inn parlour, with its warm flowing curtains, and the various other 
items of comfort that awaited me at my journey’s end. 

By this time darkness, with a giant’s step, had traversed the: whole» 
moor. My very path-way looked dim and doubtful, and so far from  * 
leading out, seemed only to lead further into the waste. Still I kept: 
slowly plodding—plodding onwards ; though every step I took, became 
more and more insecure from the marshy nature of the ground. 
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My situation now began to be alarming. I knew that I was sur- 
rounded by morasses, between which it was impossible to pick my way 
at night-fall, and that one false step would plunge me headlong into the 
midst of them. In this condition, after a moment’s hesitation, 1 resolved 
to go back a few paces towards a fragment of rock against which I had 
just stumbled, and there await the rising of the moon, which, I doubted 
not, would soon afford light sufficient to enable me to continue my jour- 
ney. It was not without difficulty that I found even this imperfect 
shelter, and when at length I had seated myself beneath the crag, what 
with the chill drops that trickled down its side, and the heavy clinging 
mist that wrapt me round like a mantle, my situation was little, if at all, 
amended. 

To sustain my cheerfulness I had recourse to the exercise of my fancy. 
I endeavoured to look at my situation in the light of an uncommonly 
good joke, which would tell well among my friends in town, and prove, 
that a traveller may be quite as picturesquely located in an English, as 
in an African desert. I then took a higher flight. I recalled the ancient 
glories of Dartmoor, when the voice of the warrior Druid, as he stood 
beside some gigantic Tor—that cathedral, fashioned by Nature’s own 
hands, in which alone the Seer would condescend to offer up his bloody 
sacrifices—was heard pealing through the depths of the wilderness, 
summoning the brave to battle, and breathing courage into the heart of 
the coward ; when the moor itself was peopled with aboriginals, and its 
old oaks, from beneath whose branching arms the elk stole timidly forth, 
rung to the hunters’ shout of triumph, the stag-hounds’ deep-mouthed 
answer, and the last faint yell of the free-born red deer. 

But imagination ill accords with an empty stomach. You may blunt 
grief by reflection, and passion by philosophy, but I am yet to discover 
what mental specific can take the edge off a craving appetite. The 
gastric juice is not to be reasoned into submission ; it is a stubborn 
Catholic that knows its rights and will maintain them. 

I felt this truth most acutely, and had spent upwards of an hour in 
the vain endeavour to disprove it, when my attention was diverted by the 
sound of the distant evening chimes from South Zeal. There is some- 
thing peculiarly affecting in the tone of village bells. They are the 
vocal newspapers of the parish, a species of melodious obituary, fraught 
with a high moral interest from their close connection with life and 
death. At any other period I should have listened to them with tran- 
sport, but at this particular juncture their music was peculiarly pro- 
voking. It reminded me that I was but three miles from South Zeal, 
yet that, nevertheless, an impassable gulph lay between us. It was a 
cuckoo song of mockery: a refinement in torture worthy of Procrustes 
himself. 

I have observed, that it was dark when I reached the rock, but this 
does not adequately express the character of the gloom that momently 
deepened on the moor. It was not mere darkness, but a frightful, ebon, 
determined, unwholesome blackness, worthy to vie with the raven’s wing, 
or the velvet pall of death. Above, around, beneath—all was one uni- 
form hue, spread over the earth like a shroud. Then, too, the silence— 
the strange, solemn, unnatural silence, of the desert, which seemed to 
have borrowed its intensity from the grave; words cannot describe the 
deadening weight with which it gradually sunk into my heart! But 
half an hour before, I had listened to the village chimes with impatience, 
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bordering upon indignation: I would now have given worlds to have 
recalled their music. I would have prized even the how! of the wild 
fox, as it would have convinced me that I was not wholly desolate. 

Another dreary hour elapsed, and still all was gloom. The night~ 
mist had riow deepened to a fog—a thick, clammy, substantial fog— 
beneath whose paralysing influence I felt my respiration impeded, my 
limbs stiffening to stone. Still I did my best to uphold my courage. 
Ina few minutes, I said, with a forced attempt at a laugh, I shall become 
ossified, I am evidently freezing upward, and by to-morrow’s dawn shall 
constitute an elegant petrifaction, worthy to be visited and admired by 
the most fastidious tourist. But this effort to be cheerful served ok 
to increase my sufferings. The fiend of despair was beside me. I felt 
him tugging at my heart-strings, icing my veins, and peopling the 
chambers of my brain with the wildest and most fantastic shapes of 
fear. 

One further attempt I yet resolved to make at my safety. Rising 
accordingly, though with considerable labour, from my seat, I staggered 
a few paces onwards, groping my road, as carefully as I could, through 
the dark. But the effort was abortive. Each step I proceeded plunged 
mi still deeper in the morass. First my ankles, then my knees, were 
engulphed, and God knows to what extent I should have ultimately 
sunk, had I not with the little, the very little, strength that was left me, 
contrived to blunder my way back towards the rock. Here I sat, 
waiting hour after hour, the dispersing of the fog, and the rising of the 
moon, but in vain ; the gloom continued unabated, the moon was lost in 
heaven, not a star, not even a single tiny star, glimmered in the jet-black 
firmament. How drearily the time stole on! I had no spirits to enliven, 
no fancy to beguile my solitude; both were sunk in torpor, while a 
vague undefined apprehension of something horrible, just sufficed to keep 
up a slight thrilling warmth about my heart, though without imparting 
it to my extremities, which were now stone cold. In this truly dreadful 
condition, helpless, frozen, and self-abandoned ; alone at the dead of 
night, listening to the vulture’s cry, as anticipating his carrion repast, he 
flapped his heavy wings above my head ; with little or no hope of being 
able to keep life within me till the morning ;—in this alarming condition, 
exhausted alike with pain, vexation, weariness, and hunger, I at length 
dropped into slumber. 

Yes, I slept, but how wild, how incongruous, how appalling, were the 
visions of that sleep! A distempered fancy kept watch over my thoughts, 
which, deprived of the counteracting energies of health and reason, 
drifted loose over a troubled sea of horror. Had my dreams merely been, 
what they but too often are, grotesque, absurd, or farcical ; had I been a 
bird, a fish, or a wild beast ; had I invited a flock of sheep to a musical 
party, sat down to cards with a coach-horse, or taken a trip to the moon 
with Mr. Sadler the aeronaut ; such extravagances would have left but 
an evanescent impression on my mind; but to realize, though only in 
imagination, the most fearful horrors of Eastern romance; to consort 
with beings of another world ; to be buffeted by an ocean, and stifled by 
a tornado ; to be drowned, starved, and parboiled; to be sent to wan- 
der among charnel-houses ; and, worst of all, to be compelled to survive 
the loss of those I most sincerely loved ;—the idea was inexpressibly 
terrific ! 

First, I dreamed that I was pacing, alone, by sunset, over an Ara- 
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bian desert. Thick leaden clouds sailed slowly above my head, a 
drowsy heaviness weighed on the air, the sands scorched my feet like 
fire. Spent with fatigue I looked round me for shelter. There was 
none. I then prayed for but one little drop of water to moisten my 
baked lips, and relieve the thirst that drunk up my blood, but my voice 
half choked me in the utterance. Just at this crisis I heard a strange 
hurtling in the air, and, gazing far into the distance, beheld, on the 
horizon’s verge, a gigantic column, whose head was hidden among the 
clouds, approaching, in superhuman grandeur, towards me. It was the 
tornado, the Eblis of the physical creation! On—onwards it advanced ; 
fever and famine dogged its steps, ruin stalked before it. An instant, 
and I was pressed—trodden down—crushed to a mummy beneath the 
weight of this Wanderer of the wilderness ; my mouth—my eyes—my 
veins—every pore in my skin, pierced through and through with a mil- 
lion subtle, searching, but invisible, atoms of dust. How long I lay 
in this state I know not; a sound, as of the rush of mighty waters, 
roused me from my torpor, and, looking up, I descried, first, the indis- 
tinct heavings of a surge, then the long swell of billows, ‘till gathering 
power as it approached, the whole fury of the ocean broke in thunder on 
the desert, sweeping me far away on its bosom, now tossed high up in 
air, now plunged into an abyss, sweating and shrieking with agony, amid 
the roar of the winds, the answering tumult of the waves, and the shouts 
of a thousand unknown monsters. 

The scene was changed, and I stood at midnight in a church-yard, 
populous with graves and the pestilential luxuriance of henbane. The 
moon was at the end of her first quarter, and ever, as the clouds passed 
over her, a lean wolf, from the neighbouring abbey, would give out a 
long howl, the graves would stir with life, and a laughing fiendish face 
would glare out from between the chinks of the black cloistered arches, 
where the toad spit forth her venom. As I stood spell-bound beneath 
the steady gaze of those demon-lighted eyes, the clock tolled mid- 
night ; a crash, such as if a multitude of coffins were burst, at one blow, 
asunder, ensued ; and presently a spectre started up from every grave, 
and pointed in mockery towards me. But my hour was not yet come. 
While I yet reeled, like a drunkard, beneath the intensity of my fear, a 
solemn strain of music, low at first, but deepening and swelling by 
degrees, until it filled the hollow arch of space, broke from the forlorn 
abbey, and, at the sound, the spectral forms vanished, leaving me alone 
entranced beneath the moon. 

A third change ensued. The scene was Bishopsteignton. It was a 
fine mellow July morning: the air was brisk and elastic, the hedges 
were alive with music, and the lightly-frozen dewdrops hung half-melted 
on the thistle’s beard. Before me, at no great distance, lay the translucent 
ocean, darkened here and there by the slight shadow of a passing sail ; 
beneath me, the sweet, rural town of Teignmouth put forth its glad beauty 
in the sunshine ; beside me, the newly-mown meadows— whose feet the 
crystal waters of the Teign kept ever fresh and fragrant—sent up a wel- 
come aroma from their spread haycocks, on which a group of boys and 
girls were idly lolling ; and behind me, exulting in the sweet conscious- 
ness of its attractions, rose on the summit of its little hill the richly- 
wooded village of Bishopsteignton, with the smoke from its peaceful 
hamlets ascending like an incense to heaven, now half-lost amid the 
overshadowing elms, now scattered by the playful summer wind, and 
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now soaring in one tall spiral column high up into the cloud-abandoned 
sky. But hark! whose is that fairy step that comes lightly gliding down 
the lane? She hastens towards me, my cousin Harriette—the pride, the 
flower of Bishopsteignton. But though the maiden’s step was light, her 
cheek was wan ; the spirit of a premature decay looked forth from the 
dark blue depths of her eye, and the whispered music of her voice 
seemed to have caught its tone from the breathings of an atmosphere 
beyond the grave. While I yet listened to her conversation, as together 
we rambled beside the lake-like Teign, a cloud rolled between us, the 
landscape assumed an altered character, and I stood solitary in the 
church-yard low down in the lane, where the elms meeting overhead 
cast ever a cool shadow on the earth. But where was Harriette? The 
passing bell tolled out a sullen answer. “ And is itso? Oh, what,” I 
said, “ has death to do with so young a form? Why, why have I sur- 
vived this hour?” <A low faint whisper at my ear replied, ‘‘ Grieve not, 
I am watching beside you; we were friends in life, and in death we will 
not be divided.” I started—not a soul was near. I stretched out my 
arms—they encountered only empty space. “ Speak again, sweet spirit,” 
I exclaimed ; “ let me at least feel that you stand beside me, even though 
I may not see you.” For an instant all was still, when suddenly a soft 
warm breeze lightly kissed my cheek, and the same voice returned, “ I 
may come to you, love; but you cannot come to me. Worlds roll 
between us. She who grew up beside you, who but one short week 
since parted with you, has done with earth for ever. But mourn 
not, I am happy—very happy, and in dreams will be still your 
Harriette ; farewell,” and with a low, faint, melancholy sigh—so faint, 
that it scarcely stirred the green leaves which overhung the churchyard 
wall—the voice ceased, and all again was silence. 

I called aloud on my cousin’s name ; I conjured her to stay ; I tore 
my hair ; I beat my breast; and then, with one last wild convulsive 
struggle, rushed forward in the direction of the voice, and—awoke. 

It was some minutes, before I fully regained my recollection. My 
dreams, especially the last, had left so painful an impression on my 
mind, that even after I had contrived to raise myself upright, and 
stretch out my stiffened limbs, I felt my heart still beat, the sigh escape 
my lips, the tears fall thick and blinding from my eyes. 

By this time, though the darkness was still intense, the fog had par- 
tially cleared off. The excessive cold, too, had abated, but was suc- 
ceeded by a sudden, oppressive, and I may add, unnatural sultriness. 
But the change was scarcely for the better, and even had it been so, I 
should not have noticed it, for so extreme was my dejection, so perfectly 
worn out with excitement, both my mental and physical energies, that I 
had scarcely heart enough left to expect the dawn of day. I was in the 
condition of a sailor, who, having vainly struggled for hours against the 
tempest, and exhausted the springs of horror, at length resigns all hope, 
and, with a sort of sullen, stupid, idiotic lethargy, awaits the approach of 
the wave that is to engulph him. 

A sudden burst of light roused me from this abject torpor. At first I 
mistook it for the quick glancing of a meteor across the morass, but was 
soon undeceived by a prolonged clap of thunder, accompanied by a 
shower, worthy in every respect to vie with the autumnal deluges in 
India. It has been my luck—whether good or ill, I will not here pause 
to determine—to witness many tremendous thunder-storms; I have 
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heard them hoarsely laughing in the rocky amphitheatre of Llynn-y-Vau, 
and high up among the Alpine crags of Snowdon, but never, never yet 
did I hear so awful, so thrilling a sound as the thunder’s voice on Dart- 
moor. It was not quick—active—elastic ; but dull, and hollow, and 
sepulchral, as if ten thousand funeral cars, with mufiled wheas, were 
together slowly and heavily rumbling along the brazen floor of heaven. 
Every element of earth and air seemed ranged under the black banners 
of the tempest. The ground rocked and reeled—the arrowy lightning 
hissed round me—the wind howled like a demon baffled of his prey— 
the rain splashed sullenly in the morasses—and, that nought might be 
wanting to complete the uproar, the wild fox, the raven, and the vulture, 
joined in chorus. 

These horrors, coupled with the preceding dreams, were too much 
for me. I felt my reason slowly giving way beneath the shock. 
I looked up to heaven, there was no hope; to earth, it lay black 
and frowning as a charnel-house. In an extacy of fear, remorse, and 
agony, I threw myself on my knees in prayer. “Hear me, Almighty 
Power,” I wildly said, “ my mind is fast going from me; I have used 
every effort, I have braved every danger; but all is vain, this hot, 
scorching head is on the whirl; oh! ere yet Iam quite mad, strike— 
strike me with thine avenging bolt, and crush me, a blackened corse, to 
earth. Hark! I am summoned, or is it insanity that lends me ears? 
Again! Spirit of the tempest! I come,” and I sunk in a sort of delirious 
stupor on the ground. 

The storm had continued about an hour, during which time I lay in a 
condition, little, if at all, removed from absolute madness, when sud- 
denly, on endeavouring to lift myself up, I fancied I heard, during a 
brief interval of silence, the “halloo” of a human voice in distance. 
Words cannot paint the effect that this impression made on my mind! 
I listened, as if life and death hung directly on the issue. Nor was I 
mistaken in my conjecture, for the noise kept evidently drawing nearer, 
and presently a hundred torch-lights flickered through the gloom, all 
bearing towards the rock where I stood. In a few minutes I heard the 
hasty splash of footsteps, accompanied by the barking of dogs, and the 
loud shouts of men. Oh, how my thirsty ears drank in those sounds ! 
No music, however exquisite—no words, however friendly—no vows, 
however fervent—ever yet fell on my soul with half the sweetness of the 
long unheard human voice. A minute before I had given up all hopes 
of life: my strength was gone, my reason shattered ; I scarce felt myself 
a denizen of earth. The whole man now rushed back on my mind, 
filling it with a thousand wild fears and transports. Again I felt that I 
should live among my fellow creatures, again hear the sweet voices of 
my friends and kindred, and in the enthusiasm excited by such recollec- 
tions, despair passed off, like a cloud, from my brain, and I burst into 
a passion of tears. 

After another eventful pause, during which I shook from head to foot, 
hardly daring to believe that succour was at hand, I contrived, though 
feebly, to shout aloud for help. God of heaven, my summons was re- 
turned! <“ Halloo, halloo,” cried out a dozen voices at once ; the torches 
flashed brighter—the tramp of footsteps thickened—and presently a 
noble wolf-dog, followed by nearly a hundred villagers from Stickle- 
Path and South Zeal, with my kind, my generous old landlord at their 
head, came bounding towards me. I was safe! 
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There was no need of words. My gaunt looks, palsied limbs, sepul- 
chral voice, and wild-streaming eyes, sufficiently told my story. The 
villagers meanwhile prepared to remove me. “ But no,” I said, “one duty 
yet remains to be performed,” and bending on my knees beside that lone, 
unsheltered rock, while my deliverers stood in a respectful group around 
me, I offered up a solemn prayer of gratitude to Heaven, amid the growl 
of the retreating tempest, and the flashing of a hundred torch-lights. 
This task fulfilled, a sort of couch was formed of the long brass-headed 
staves, covered with great-coat, of the villagers, after which the whole 
cortege moved off at a brisk pace, and within something less than two 
hours from the time of my quitting the rock, I was seated at supper with 
my landlord at South Zeal, busily engaged in listening to the means by 
which he had so opportunely accomplished my preservation. 

It is now four years since this event occurred, yet it is, nevertheless, 
the Hegira of my memory, from which all subsequent incidents take 
their date. At times, when I look back, as a traveller to some gigantic 
peak that he has left many long miles behind him, but which, from its 
superior elevation, still seems close in his rear, the “ Night on Dart- 
moor” appears but an affair of yesterday. The voice of its thunder 
booms in my ears, its lightning sears my eyes, its rock stands frowningly 
out on my mind. Truly, time is but an idea, with neither space, sub- 
stance, nor authority, save what it derives from the imagination. What 
a minute is one year spent in calm waveless happiness! what an eternity 
is one night measured by horror and despair! How scanty, how evan- 
escent, how imperfect are the recollections of the one! how full, lasting, 
and profound the impressions of the other! I have lived thirty years in 
life, have watched beside the death-bed of friends, wandered through 
many lands, encountered many strange vicissitudes, yet, strange to say, 
all these combined, will not furnish one half the reminiscences that the 
“‘ Night on Dartmoor” can singly body forth. 





FAIR PLAY FOR GREECE. 
. 


Vuiear and unmeaning abuse has been poured to satiety upon the 
subject of our present observations. We remember when it was other- 
wise. We remember when declamation culled all the gaudiest flowers 
of rhetoric in its behalf; when enthusiasm gendered on folly, converted 
frail humanity into divine perfection ; and from the revolutions that had 
preceded it, singled out the revolution in Greece for a loftier note, and 
amore elaborate panegyric. But truth only is permanent. It was to 
be expected that they who based their applauses on a distempered fancy 
should live to contemplate a reverse—should be precipitated from one 
extreme to the other—should virulently vituperate when they had pre- 
posterously commended. 

We will steer a middle course; and founding our remarks on a per- 
sonal knowledge of Greece at the commencement of 1827—since which 
but little important variation has been perceptible—we will shew what 
Greece actually is, and point out the fallacy of certain arguments— 
assertions rather—which have been long gaining ground. With respect 
to the presidency of Capo d’Istria, little need be said. The stamina of 
government are the same ; the same defects are necessarily prominent. 
Neither Capo d’Istria, nor any other human being ; neither the battle of 
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Navarino, nor ~ possible occurrence, can as yet work a radical change. 


Look for it in the next generation: at present the seed only is sown, 
and some tares will spring up along with it. 

The Greeks, as a people, are inconsiderate, imaginative, versatile, and 
proud. They are inconsiderate, from not possessing sufficient expe- 
rience ; they are imaginative from nature ; they are versatile, partly from 
nature, and partly from circumstance ; and they are proud, with reason, 
in being, or in believing themselves, the descendants of heroes and demi- 
gods. We do not admit that they are more disposed to insubordination 
and party-spirit than any other people would be in the same difficult 
situation of affairs. 

Let it be remembered, that all, from the first to the last, are, strictly 
speaking, on an equality—they are all equally ignorant. The most 
enlightened among them confines his attainments to the knowledge of 
foreign languages—the most superficial, and the least serviceable to 
Greece of all possible attainments, as they employ them. The mind is 
not strengthened by a regular course of study, nor the heart expanded 
by intercourse with the better part of creation. Let us take, for instance, 
the three names most celebrated in Greece since the commencement of 
the revolution—Ulysses, Goura, and Colocotroni. What were the two 
first, and what is the latter, that a people should confide in them? 
Ulysses and Goura were valiant butchers, and Colocotroni is an insidious 
and intriguing robber.* These are hard words, but they are true ; the 
one metaphorically, and the other literally. Colocotroni, from being in 
his best and most honourable capacity, a serjeant of an Ionian corps, a 
corps known at that time only for its cowardice, was selected to lead 
the armies of Greece. What has he performed since that memorable 
period? He has rebelled against the existing government, been impri- 
soned, and condemned to death: been set at liberty, replaced in his 
command, and has now scraped together upwards of fifty thousand 
pounds sterling ! 

In forming their governments, from whom were the people of Greece 
to select men capable of managing the new and intricate machinery 
just put in motion? From the unlettered and the inexperienced ; from 
men but lately emancipated from the most odious servitude ; from mer- 
chants, whose whole life had been employed in calculating the “sum 
total”—the distinction between “profit and loss.” Without intending 
the smallest incivility to an honourable and meritorious body of men ; 
without contesting the received opinion that England owes her wealth 
and greatness to commercial pursuits, we must assert our moral convic- 





* Niketas is one of the bravest, and most disinterested men in Greece, but he is deficient 
in intellect. 'The same may be said of Ipsilanti. Londos is a dull man, and of no influ. 
ence, Colette is a clever, talented person ; but factious and unprincipled in the attainment 
of his views. To his intrigues, and jealousy of Mavrocordato, the fall of Navarino is attri- 
buted. Cariscaki is brave ; but fonder of his own interest than that of his country. The 
two Notaras and Sisini have similar feelings, and intrigue somewhat more. Criezioti is 
reputed a man of much courage and skill; he is just beginning to be known. Gennao 
Colocotroni, with more of the openness and generosity of youth, is said to be treading in 
the steps of his father. He is undoubtedly brave. Ldoreki, the brother-in-law of Goura, 
now occupies his place; principally because he is in possession of his riches. Nothing is 
yet said of his courage; but his character is bad. The Souliote and Roumeliote cap- 
tains (amongst whom are the two rivals, Gkriva and Phoutomari, at Napoli), are gene- 
rally braver and better than the rest. But we repeat, what are any of these that a people 
should confide in them ? 
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tion, that commerce has a strong and irresistible tendency to contract 
the mind, and to reduce all its best and most ennobling emotions to the 
narrow sphere of self-interest. That there are some illustrious excep- 
tions to this truth, is of no importance: they do but confirm the maxim. 
Let the impartial observer of human nature look carefully around the 
world, and take into cognizance the effects of that desire of gain which 
is confessedly the ruling passion of the multitude. Let him weigh the 
consequence of that engrossing principle, and then let him deny, if it 
be possible, the deduction to which we would lead him. Men, perhaps, 
who are “born in the purple,” who are reared in affluence, and know 
not in youth the want, or the value of riches, may not be subjugated, at 
a later period of their lives, to the domination of that powerful evil. 
The habit of expense, and the carelessness natural to persons unrestricted 
in their desires, are their preservatives. The name of virtue belongs not 
to a feeling of this sort ; but still its results frequently assume the name 
and the shew of virtue. But those whose boyhood has been impressed 
with systems of economy—whose youth has been devoted to the acqui- 
sition of the principles of gain—whose years of a have been passed 
in the daily labour of the counting-house, in the hourly consideration of 
their own interest, in schemes for its improvement, and in precautions 
against the schemes of others—how can they, and such as they, come 
forth on public emergencies, discard in a moment, not alone the pur- 
suits, but the feelings of years, and stand aloof from all self-love, and 
self-interest? It is unnatural, and, therefore, impossible. Take a turn- 
spit from his vocation, and bid him chase the deer. Instinct will lead 
him to satisfy his own appetite, but not to pursue for the gratification of 
others. The line of his past duty was not chalked out to him by 
nature, yet it had become habitual. It might be considered degrading 
or not ; but if you free him from his durance, do you suppose that you 
can communicate the properties of the stag-hound? Do you suppose 
that you can change his acquired nature by changing his condition? 
The Greeks were precisely in this case. Bred and devoted to the love 
of gain ; bred, also, and devoted, as in the instance of the turnspit, to be 
the abject slave of a more abject master, they rise with all the load of 
past servitude, of past habits, and of past degradation, to commence a 
new career, a new existence ! 

We ask, if such a people are in a capacity to govern, not a 
nation, but themselves? We ask, if the new and trying situation 
of affairs, to which they are suddenly called, be not as much against 
their nature, as it is against the nature of a turnspit to track the 
deer? But this is not all— perhaps not the least part of the cala- 
mity. The traffic to which these persons may have been accustomed 
has carried them in manhood to foreign nations, and supplied a casual 
intercourse with civilized Europe. Here they catch (alas! how readily 
do we catch what is evil !) the vices of civilization, without profiting, or, 
indeed, without having an opportunity to profit, by its virtues.* In 
those, again, few in number, who received their education in Europe, 
what do we discover? Removed far from home ; emancipated from 





* There is (would that we could impress this fact upon the minds of thousands who 
forget it!) no general rule without exceptions. Miaouli is one, and Sachtouri and Cana- 
ris. The two Tombasis, of whom we know more than all the rest, are strikingly so: they 
are excellent men ; and, no doubt, there may be many others. 
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parental authority ; left to the care, or rather to the neglect, of strangers, 
they reap just that share of knowledge which “ puffeth up,” and enables 
the crafty to become craftier, and the foolish vain. They reap immo- 
rality in all its various grades ; they lapse into infidels, and “ glory;in 
their shame.” They learn, in short, all the very worst parts of human 
nature, and practise them with interest in a land which slavery has 
debased, and ignorance brutified. It is precisely among those who have 
been educated in civilized Europe, that we observe the most vicious 
portion of the Greek people. 

Upon a government, then, so constructed, its members, from their 
very nature, necessarily at variance with one another — necessarily 
addicted to petty intrigue—rendered incapable by previous habits and 
education of understanding the exigencies of government—of supply- 
ing deficiencies and devising resources—while this incapacity is evident 
even to the most illiterate Greek, how can a nation depend? We hear 
much of policy and “ diplomatic relations ;’ and we see thousands even 
in Europe, after years of intense study, unable to comprehend the mysti- 
cism which they involve. To say truth, in many cases, diplomacy, like 
sublimity, is often valued only as it is most unintelligible! But without 
study, little or much, without knowledge of mankind, or of the common 
usages of mankind, what avails it that the Greeks have a government? 
What rightly-conceived policy can they pursue? “ E’ assolutamente 
nécessario per un buon politico il sapére a perfegione listoria,” says the 
subtle Ganganelli, “ e conoscere il secolo nel quale egli vive, per sapére 
in qual grado di forzae di spirito sian coloro che compariscono sulla 
scena del mondo; a fine di poter incuter timore se siavi della debolezza, 
far della resistenza se siavi del coraggio, e finalmente per poter impome 
se siavi della temerita.”* In all these requisites, it is scarcely necessary 
to add, that the Greeks must be deficient. 

The Capitani, also, as we have before stated, are destitute of all the 
essentials called for in situations similar to the present. These men 
have not, perhaps, been engaged in commerce ; and, therefore, it is not 
to such occupations that we are to charge the poverty of their souls. 
But what have been their habits? Theft, or the most servile depen- 
dance upon the worst of their species. Ulysses, Goura, Coletti,t+ Ledo- 
reki, and many others, were the favourites of Ali Pacha. In his school 
they were trained ; in his school they acquired the arts of treachery and 
barbarity. Of him they obtained the craft which enabled them to conceal 
their views till the victim trembled beneath their grasp; and to pursue 
every path, however desperate, in the attainment of their wishes. As 
they were dependent on Ali, others were dependent on them. They 
would, of course, select only such men as were capacle of becoming fit 
instruments; such as had no other will than that of their master, and 
who found their surest and most ample reward in proving faithful to 
him. When the revolution broke out, and Ali was cut off, these mer, 
poured forth from their fastnesses to batten upon Greece. It is the mis- 
fortune of every revolution to need the resolute and unscrupulous. Such 
the necessities of Greece compelled her to accept ; and such, unless by 
timely prevention, will be her ruin. Yet the hand of Providence seems 
to mark the justice of her cause. One by one they have perished. The 
traitor to his master alike falls the victim of his own servant ; and the 





* Lett. 88, Vol. 1. 
+ Coletti was attached rather to Veli Pacha, the son of Ali, in the capacity of physician. 
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death of Goura, though publicly given out as occurring by a Turkish 
ball, has been privately said (with whatever truth) to be the result of 
Greek perfidy. 

The Capitani, then, habituated to plunder, and to the indulgence of 
debasing passions, withal, most deplorably ignorant of all that concerns 
their stations, are required to lead the Greeks against their common foe. 
But these Capitani have become rich ; loaded with “barbaric pearl and 
gold ;” and will they, who may lose in battle what they possess, and can 
gain nothing by the exposure of their persons, will ‘hey, such as we have 
described them, run much risk ? 


“< I wonder, noble captain, whence the thought— 
Let him take castles who has ne’er a groat.” 


Thus it really is. Therefore, with a government unable to protect them ; 
with laws only in name; with leaders who shrink from the contest— 
for let who will fight they share in the spoil; with leaders, we repeat, 
who, if they do not desert the cause, do not uphold it ; who employ 
themselves in low cabals to obtain they know not what ; who support a 
party, merely because they imagine that one party they must support, 
and abandon it the moment that whim, or some worthless advantage 
offers the temptation—with such men, how can this people, any people, 
firmly and cordially unite? Is it possible that they can yield their con- 
fidence to a system of things so constituted? That they can stand reso- 
lutely beside the tottering wall of faith at which they look ? 

Take a common Greek from his fold and his mountains, and place 
him before the enemy. He has exchanged his crook for a sabre, and his 
staff for a musket. What is he the better? He has quitted property 
and security: for what can injure “a stoic” of the mountains, a “ man 
without a‘tear,” because existing almost without an occasion that can 
draw one? He has his bread and his onion—his cave, and the stream 
beside it—his dog and his goats. His chief offers him liberty in exchange 
for these things—death, or a glorious freedom. But does this chief 
exemplify his own belief of its value? Does he shew him practically 
how it may be obtained? No; he bids him fight; but he does not 
design him to gather the fruits. This disinterested leader occupies the 
back-ground in the action ; but, afterwards, is the foremost in seizing 
upon the prey. Then do you censure the Greek, who has quitted all he 
ever knew of happiness, if he reject such conditions ? and having, at the 
same time, learnt from his superior, that self-interest is paramount, can 
you wonder, ignorant as he is, if he seek the means of gratifying it? 
The Turks are objects of dread and detestation—this feeling, we believe, 
to be powerful in the mind of every Greek. He who does not under- 
stand liberty, understands oppression, recognizes hatred, and though he 
may not love public freedom, he can hate the political tyrant; and the 
mountaineer, deserted by his captain, and left at the mercy of the Otto- 
mans, will fight to the very last. Any of them, when “at bay,” will 
sell his life at a rate that surprises and perplexes his antagonist. And 
we demand, if men capable of exhibiting such energies when pressed to 
the uttermost, would not, if gradually inured to danger ; if led to battle 
by a soldier on whom they could rely—of whose qualities, in head and 
heart, they were secure ; we demand of the most inveterate oppressor of 
the Greeks, after he has had time for reflection, whether he disbelieves 
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their power to act like men, and whether they have not been misrepre- 
sented in some instances, and misunderstood in others ? 

The history of the siege of Missolonghi is replete with well authenti- 
cated anecdotes of individual courage. The garrison consisted of num- 
bers from every part of Greece—Episotes, Aitolians, and Acarnanians, 
as well as the native population of Missolonghi. How then can it be 
said that men, who, in circumstances the most distressing, fought, as they 
have fought, often hand to hand, do not possess courage? The nume- 
rous sorties which they made repel the accusation sometimes brought, that 
they fight well only behind stone walls. And the exploits of the islanders, 
as they are testified by various officers of our own ships of war, wit- 
nesses of the actions, throw back the aspersions in the face of their pro- 
pagators. 

The small body of cavalry, whose gallantry near Tripolitza has been 
often alluded to, preved the intrepidity of which the Greeks are capable, 
even when combating in a manner to which they were unused, and at 
which, consequently, they were inexpert. If it be urged that these are 
only rare and isolated facts, we should be glad to learn, why they are 
not brought forward in their behalf, as well as those which tend to their 
reproach? And let it be particularly remembered, that, although the 
Greeks have fled before the Turks, or suffered them to eascape when 
every appearance might have promised their total annihilation, yet when 
they have fought, under almost all circumstances they have had the 
better of the contest. Perhaps the results were not important ; perhaps 
they knew not sufficiently how to make the most of a victory ; but still, 
whenever it came to the trial of physical strength, the Greeks have been 
invariably victorious. Why then should we be told that they are natu- 
rally the “ hares,” which Turkish scorn, confident in its own might, once 
designated them. What were they who defeated Dramali Pacha in the 
“Valley of Death?” and Kioutaki, in the first beleagues of Misso- 
longhi? They who took Corinth, Tripolitza, Monembasia, Napoli di 
Romania, and Athens? We shall be answered, no doubt, that famine 
was their auxiliary ; that pestilence overcame the adversary, and not 
Grecian courage. Then let them say how Missolonghi was defended 
with famine fighting for the Turkish hides; and how it was yielded ! 
—with every stone upturned, and literally swimming in blood! The 
Souliotes are distinguished for their valour ; the Roumeliotes have never 
been reproached with the want of it. The exploits of the islanders are 
the theme of every tongue ; individual acts of the most daring bravery 
have been exhibited repeatedly by the inhabitants of almost every pro- 
vince bearing a Greek name ; and yet Greece is held up to obloquy as 
a nation of cowards and traitors! Is this justice ? 

Nothing can better evince the ignorant spleen, and paltry trifling of 
the cs Bagh of this people, than the denial that they are the descend- 
ants of the ancient Greeks ; while, almost in one breath, they assert 
them to be “the same canaille that existed in the days of Themistocles.” 
Then, they were crafty and treacherous, mutable and factious: therefore, 
in times as diversified—under circumstances as varied as ever operated 
upon the human heart—they are charged with being the very sons of 
supposititious parents! But this is the age of absurdity. Theories are 
constructed—fashion consecrates them, and they float awhile on the breath 


of popular caprice, to fall at last into their primitive insignificance. It 
is not our purpose here* to become the apologist of the ancient Greeks : 
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but we think we could shew, that somewhat of their treachery and false- 
hood were derived from a false religion ; and that what is wanted of these 
qualities in the more civilized countries of modern Europe (too little, 
God knows!) springs from the glorious light of Revelation—from that 
transcendant volume which it was the calamity of the old world not to 
know. 

It is to those at the head of affairs, whether civil or military, that the 
calamities of the Greeks are owing. It is solely from their misconduct 
that Europe forms its ideas of Greece. But that such people should be 
placed at its head, is, from the circumstances under which the present 
state of things has originated and proceeded, nothing singular. What 
else could be expected? Jack Cade, at the head of his rabble, can be 
no other than Jack Cade ; and men, undisciplined and uneducated, can 
only conduct themselves by the lights they have received. 

his statement of affairs brings us once more to the question of the 
present fitness of Greece for liberty. Had we not seen the doubt urged 
in print, and circulated amongst thinking men, we could not have 
believed it possible that such a doubt could exist for a single moment. 
What is fitness for liberty? Are they who talk about it aware, that the 
men who are in that state of “ fitness,” which the phrase implies, do virtu- 
ally possess their freedom? It is the moral degradation, the moral servi- 
tude of the Greeks, that makes their situation so pitiable, and their free- 
dom so imperative. What could enthral men whose minds were free? 
Does any one believe that the impotent Turk could fetter the body, 
when the mental energies were beyond his power? Read the history of 
every nation that ever yet had existence, and observe if the slavery of 
the mind was not first accomplished, before the body bowed beneath the 
yoke of despotism. Upon this the authority of the popes, during the 
middle ages, was founded ; upon this tyranny erected her bloody throne, 
and by this she has always upheld it. Invariably, when men grew 
more enlightened they grew more free; the shackles fell from the 
human frame, in the exact proportion that they fell from the human 
intellect. This is not a matter to be contested ; it is a truth as apparent 
as the light of day to one capable of seeing. If, therefore, it be said, 
that the Greeks are unfit for liberty, and ought to wear their chains 
until they become fit for emancipation, a more unintelligible paradox 
cannot be conceived. The utmost that can be drawn from it is, that 
they should never be free: for, remaining as they are, they never will 
be fit for it. Ignorance is religion with the Turk ; and it is the most 
effective policy that he can pursue with relation to the Greek. The 
full importance of this has long been felt and acted upon ; and the con- 
sequence is the present miserable darkness that everywhere prevails in 
Greece. What but oppression like that of the Sublime, Porte could have 
prevented a quick and sensitive people from pouring out their souls in 
poetry, and in works of imagination? And yet how few are there to 
be found! Never, then, let it be said that the Greeks are not prepared 
for freedom. Were they ten times worse—were they “lower than the 
lowest depths,” they would be only so many more degrees entitled to it 
—so much the more would their condition imperiously demand it. 

The knavery of the Greeks has, like all their other vices, been pressed 
far beyond the fact. In reality, human nature is everywhere the same. 
Circumstances may vary the manner of its exhibition, but the quantity 
of the evil will be found very oe ona par. They are extremely 
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hospitable in rtion to their means ; ‘and though, we do-not deny tha 
they often look for a full equivalent, yet, when we:recollect the genera 
poverty, it is not a subject of reproach. We ourselves have no. parti- 
cular complaint to make of their dishonesty ; and if others have, it isa 
complaint which, at times, they would be constrained to make in dny 
nation under the sun. We have seen much of Italy, and we will venture 
to assert, that imposition ¢here has attained its meridian. If it can be 
equalled, it cannot be outdone! The Greeks have excuses that the 
Ktalianseannot have. If they rob, it is because their means of subsist- 
ence have been destroyed—because their lands have been devastated, 
and their domestic hearths subjected to desecration. They have grown 
up with wild notions of religion, and with unbecoming conceptions of 
the Deity. They have been trained to no order ; their minds are like 
uncultivated wildernesses, rank even in their fertility ; and it is very 
natural that, in their present desolate condition, they should hold to 


** The simple plan, 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can.” 


That the present unhappy period has considerably demoralized the 
female mind is very possible ; but as it has not come within the sphere 
of our observation, we shall pass it with a hope that the day is not far 
distant, when both their hearts and persons will be improved—the first 
chastened by misfortune, and the latter, placed under the direction of a 
better taste. Their frequent fasts, and the use of deleterious food, bring 
on a premature old age ; and, in youth, their complexion, instead of the 
fine florid glow of health, are always without colour, and more resem- 
bling the sallowness of corpses than the warm suffusion of living beauty. 
The faces of children are equally unearthly ; but the contour of both is 
frequently very perfect. 

‘By what we have previously said, it will be seen that we do not 
intend to hold up the Greeks as a people destitute of many and great 
defects—as not guilty of many lamentable enormities. But we do most 
conscientiously and. firmly maintain, that they have been, and perhaps 
will still be, most grossly calumniated. Of what description are the 
generality of those who visit Greece? They are young, unthinking, 
disappointed men ; men, who, unable to accomplish some visionary pro- 
ject, hurl death and destruction on every thing that militates against 
their ill-organized fancies. Or they are “ travelling gentlemen,” whom 
the first aspect of a dirty Greek town and people throws into an agony 
of consternation ; who put their heads hastily within the gates, and 
withdraw them as hastily ; hurry into the first ship that will receive 
them, and bid an eternal adieu to Greece. Or they are the officers of a 
man-of-war (let us be permitted, without intending the slightest personal 
reflection, to speak freely) who seldom quit the ship for more than half 
an hour, except on a shooting excursion—who rarely know a syllable of 
the language—who feel little curiosity, or concern, at least, about the 
people—and who possess, most commonly, all the national prejudices of 
Englishmen. Thatthe officers of a man-of-war have opportunities of 
research beyond those of other men is questionable, though it is some- 
times~ believed. But though they have, they are seldom made use of ; 
nor, indeed, can they be’ so, corisistent with the duties of their vocation. 
Is it from these, then (and we again disclaim the most remote féeling of 
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disrespect toward any individual whatever), that we are to acquire our 
information relative to Greece? from men who look at objects through 
a perverted medium ; and, wholly regardless of their accuracy, believe 
or disbelieve accounts, just as they fall in with their various passions or 
opinions? That there are exceptions to this statement, distinguished 
exceptions, cannot be contested by any who have perused the works of 
Colonel Leake, and Mr. Waddington. But still our general position is 
true, and however it may be ca at by those who feel themselves 
touched by the censure, we are perfectly confident that the impartial and 


the unprejudiced will be of our opinion. 





BRING ME WINE! 
[From the Persian. } 


By T. W. Kewty, Author of “ Myrtle Leaves.” 


Go scatter Flowers, and bring me Wine,” 
That while I drink, their incense sweet 

May charm my soul with dreams divine 
Of her my fancy joys to meet. 


But ah! her absence brings a pain, 
Which ne’er can be in wine forgot ; 

Then take, oh! take the cup again— 
Wine has no charms where she is not ! 


Oh, that I were her Robe, I’d cling 
Her fair form tenderly around ; 

Or, were I that bright jewelled Ring 
About her well-turned ankle bound ! 


Or, one of those pure Bells of gold 

Which, hanging, decks her radiant zone, 
More than my tongue has ever told 

Should breathe in its impassioned tone ! 


Or, the fair Rose set in the maze, 
The fragrant maze of her dark hair ; 
Delighted on her brow I'd gaze, 
And still her unmatched charms declare. 


But ere those charms I could reveal, 
The jealous gale would, vexed to see 
Me honoured thus, untimely steal 
My breath, my bliss, my extacy ! 


Then would I were the Leaft which dyes 
Her snowy feet with ruby hue! 

How dearly would her lover prize 
A kiss so odorous and so true ! 


But more than worlds I’d deem obtained, 
Were I the white Symar which, blest, 
Enshrines her heart, that mine has chained, 

And made a fugitive from rest. 





© Jos Call for wine, and: scatter flowers around,” —Asiat. Res. vol. iii. p. 174. 
r#'Phe- (juice of) Alactaca.—Vide the Songs of Jayadeva. 
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THEATRICAL MATTERS. 


Kran, who seems determined to make his retirements and his returns 
equally conspicuous, contrived to triply signalize his reappearance at 
Drury-lane, by a negociation, a newspaper correspondence, and a law-suit. 
The Atlantic manager is an acute personage, and seems to know the 
world on both sides of that sea, which Grattan in one of his flights eulo- 
gized as the power of nature seconding the power of mind ; “ a column 
of water of three thousand miles” seconding the energies of the Irish 
volunteers—* pace tanti viri,” the figure sounds a little absurd. But 
Grattan had a meaning in his madness, and his countrymen understood 
him prodigiously well in those days of American rebellion. 

(So far, par parenthése.) The manager knew his man; sent Home- 
Secretary Cooper to open an arrangement with the great leader, for his ac- 
cession to the Drury-lane ministry ; laid before his tardy conviction reasons 
of such weight, that no lover of his country could refuse them ; proved 
at once that the state was lost without him, and that he was lost without 
the state ; turned his tardy conviction into glowing acceptance, brought 
him up to the door of the Brydges’-street Cabinet, and saw him sworn 
into office, even in the very boots which he had put on “ to follow the 
poor body” of the Covent Garden opposition. For this most impor- 
tant service, the Home Secretary has since been honoured with the 
amplest confidence of the Atlantic premier—has been promoted to the 
Foreign department, and now sustains the weight of the negociations, 
tot et tanta negotia solus, with all powers proposing the alliance of Pari- 
sian dancing-dogs and dancing women, marvellous monkeys, Diavolo 
Antonios, dromedaries with three humps, and translators of German 
melodrames. But, “to digress from this digression,” as Lord Byron 
says; Kean’s manliness, as it was termed by his admirers; his “ dis- 
loyalty” as it was termed by his haters; and his perfect knowledge of 
managers and man, as it was termed by those who did not care if he was 
gone, with all his fortune left to pay the national debt ; produced in the 
first instance a letter from Mr. Bartley, the very pleasant actor and 
respectable Stage Director of Covent Garden. Kean wisely left this 
shot to take its parabolic course whither it would ; a second and a third 
followed. Kean felt himself dunned by this “d—mnable iteration,” and 
answered them no more than a dun ought to be answered. The letters 
were cleverly written, pathetic on the score of Kean’s character, for 
which the letter-writer professed a peculiar love, and powerful in their 
appeals to that portion of the human sensibilities by which a man 
shrinks from 10,000/. damages, though incurred in the most captivating 
of causes. 

But Kean had by this time kissed hands; he was installed in the 
glories of office; he had tasted of the good things, and had touched the 
first quarter’s salary. Aristides or Phocion, the vigorous virtue of a 
Regulus, or the sublime purity of a Chatham, could not have done more 
nor less than what he did ; he snapped his fingers at the menace, flang 
the correspondence into the flames, and in the spirit of indignant honour, 
desired his name to be placarded for Richard next day at dawn. 

Hostilities now commenced by a brisk attempt at an action by Covent 
Garden. The boldness of managers, probably from their habits of deal- 
ing with daggers or actresses, is of the most daring nature. The name 
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of Chancery, which even in the Fives’ Court designates the depth of 


calamity ; and every where else carries, like physic, ruin in its chariot 
wheels, only that, unlike physic, it speedily cures the patient, though it 
never lets him out of the chamber—has no alarms for the manager of a 
theatre. He rushes on, like Alexander, to secure conquest, though at 
his first step he plunge over head and ears into a Granicus of office ink, 
and rise from it only to be buried neck deep in the suffocations of 
parchment and special pleaders. On he plunges, cries sauve qut peut ; 
which should be translated “ Devil take the foremost,” and leaves the 
world to wonder at his intrepidity. Like Monsieur Chabert—the whole 
is a phenomenon ; except that to breakfast on prussic acid, and dine on 
corrosive sublimate, are the most trivial ventures, after the entrance into 
that furnace, the law ; where man is roasted whole, and whose tempera- 
ture is death to every one, but that profession who are obviously prac- 
tising for the endurance of heat here and “ elsewhere.” 

The injunction was applied for, and obtained, or it would not be law ; 
that law which allows every man to run his chance of ruin. The 
injunction was applied against, and dissolved the next day, or it would 
not be law, which allows every man to drink the “ glorious uncer- 
tainty,” and to repent of his experiment within the next four-and- 
twenty hours. 

Kean has gone on since as triumphantly as ever; and Mr. Wallack him- 
self owns that the speech is not to be respoken, in which he announced 
the extinction of the actor’s faculties. His Richard, his best at all times, 
and his Othello, always an effective performance, are still followed ; 
and unless he falls in love again with some Aldermanic fair, or puts, like 
Cassio, an enemy in his mouth to take away his brains, Kean may still 
be a thriving wooer of the Muse of the lamp and dagger. 

Young plays the Jago, for who else can play it?p—and we question 

if any actor ever played it better. The man is made for the part; we 
mean no sneer at a very estimable and intelligent individual. But 
Young’s sarcastic manner, his mixture of severity and pleasantry, and 
the very formation of his acute and expressive features, mark him for 
the man who plays with human foibles, and makes, as it may happen, 
his mirth or his matter, out of the generous absurdities of mankind. 
Without his Jago the play would be nothing ; but with it, it is unques- 
tionably among the most attractive and triumphant efforts of the modern 
stage. 
Miss Phillips’s Desdemona should not be forgotten. It is a very 
sweet, graceful, and feeling performance ; yet there are two things in 
which Miss Phillips might yery greatly improve—her energy and her 
hair-dressing ; they are not very like, but they have each their import- 
ance. The stage does not often witness a more calamitous coiffure. It 
gives an air of awkwardness to a very pretty, though rather stiff figure ; 
it destroys the expression of a very pretty face ; transfers our sorrow for 
the character to our anxiety for the actress ; and urges us to the unchari- 
table wish, that instead of slaying or being slain nightly, she should once 
for all transfer her dagger to the more ignoble office of extinguishing 
her friseur. 

Lord Normanby, a patriot of the first magnitude, and adoring the 
English populace, “ the illustrious race of the free,” and so forth—is, 
like a patriot and a British nobleman, flourishing away with his lady and 
a mob of patriots and patriotesses, like themselves, in Florence. We 
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have no desire to mingle our political feelings with our theatrical details ; 
but conduct, like this, is among the objects of our irresistible scorn. 
While the English population, from whom this childish and idle per 

draws the means of his frivolous career, are pressed by the heaviest 
colemition~<thie nobleman,—how long will public scorn suffer the applica- 
tion of the name ?—is capering in an Italian town, agence, the wretched 
and ridiculous mob of titled puppyism that every land disgorges into 
Italy, and performing in his own person and that of his wife, antics on a 
stage. The last tidings are, that he and she performed to “ four hun- 
dred personages of RANK and FASHION a few nights ago, in Florence.” 
This paragraph, in the legitimate style of the “ Fashionable World” of 
a newspaper, was, in all probability, sent from his lordship’s proper pe 
and may have been intended alike to spread his fame and to draw 
recruits. Four hundred personages of rank, or rabble, to see Lord 
Normanby play “Simpson and Co !” Well may foreigners ask, why we 
send for their tumblers and baboons, when we have such noble super- 
fluities of our own! Well may the people of England exclaim against 
the profits of office and the worthlessness of patriotism, when they see 
such absurdities committed by men who should set an example of com- 
mon sense and common humanity at home. 

But, to turn from our indignation to an anecdote of the infinite bore 
of such delights as this novel-scribbling patriot and absentee has taken 
upon his shoulders. 

The father of the present Sir Watkin Williams Wynn was a great 
patron of the arts ; and so fond was he of plays, that he built a theatre 
at Wynnstay, in North Wales. On one occasion, Austin, the actor, then 
ee of Chester theatre, was requested by Sir Watkin to super- 
intend the getting up of a favourite comedy, which was to be acted 
entirely by amateurs, many of whom were noblemen and ladies of 
rank. A day was fixed for the performance, and, as a matter of course, 
a rehearsal was called in the morning. Sir Watkin and Austin were at 
their post, making all preparation to give effect tothe play. All was 
ready. ‘Clear the stage, cried Sir Watkin, ‘ and call Lord A \, 
‘ His lordship’s gone a shooting,’ exclaimed a servant.—‘ Call Sir B. 
C——.,, then.’ ‘He is gone a fishing, Sir Watkin. —‘ Request Lady 
D to come, then.’ ‘ Her ladyship, and several others, are just 
gone out for a ride. —‘ Who the d—1,’ cried Sir Watkin, ‘ would bea 
manager?’ ‘I am sure I should not,’ said Austin, ‘if I had your 
fortune.’ 

Covent Garden has gone on showily since Miss Kemble’s appearance. 

She has now added Belvidera to her Juliet, and plays it as well as her 
physical powers allow. Her voice is obviously growing more equal to 
the com of the house, and her action is more decided. The theatre 
is crowded on the nights of her performance, and what can she ask 
more? 
- The Dublin Theatre has been sold, and purchased by the mortgagee, 
for a sum which allows of his letting it at 2,000/. a-year ; a deduction 
of 1,000/. from the former rate. The manager ought to make some- 
thing out of this, when we recollect that Covent Garden lives under 
a rent of 14,000/., and Drury Lane under one of 10,0001. They may 
both be pressed heavily enough by this burthen, but let them have good 
plays, and they are sure to have full audiences. Let the Irish manager 
take this secret to his bosom, and try to stir up the dramatic power of 
the pleasant population round him. 
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But. what. evil .genjus.in the shape of the most luckless ofmanagers, 
Frederic Jones, has started up to rival him? Dublin has never been able 
to support more than one theatre, seldom even that one, and yet we see 
that a second, for operas, &c., is actually building. Even im the day of 
Barry and Mossop, of Sheridan, Quin, and Garrick, when first-rate 
players were to be found everywhere, and when the higher ranks made, 
the theatre what the opera is now, their habitual place of assemblage, 
two theatres in Dublin only ruined each other ; but, nous verrons. 

The fate of the foreign speculations comes just in time. The Parisian 
affair was merely a French compliment, paid and at an end. _ The actors 
were introduced, embraced in the public arms, kissed on both cheeks, 
and then most courteously bowed out. The manager of the Anglo- 
Flemish company improved on this French reception, by taking French 
leave. 

« An English company had been performing at Amsterdam, under. 
the management of a Mr. Aubrey, who, by liberal offers, induced Kean, , 
jun., Miss F. H. Kelly, and other English performers, to join his corps 
dramatique. They played ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ at the Hague, with 
great éclat, in presence of the King and Queen of the Netherlands, the 
Prince and Princess of Orange, and an immensely crowded audience, 
The receipts of the night were considerable ; but on the return of the 
company to Amsterdam, it was discoveted that the manager had made 
his exit, after receiving the subscription of the royal party, and there 
was no money in the treasury to pay the performers’ salaries, beside there 
being an arrear of ],000 florins due to the proprietor of the theatre for rent, 
In this dilemma a green-room council was convened, when Miss F. H. 
Kelly, in consideration of the poorer performers, generously offered to 
bear the whole expenses of the theatre for a month, paying all the mem- 
bers their full salaries, if Kean would give his gratuitous services for 
that period, to which he as generously agreed ; but the proposition not 
meeting the concurrence of those whom it was intended to benefit, the 
idea was abandoned.” 

Mr. Aubrey has since, however, denied the abstraction of the moacy, 
there being none to abstract. 

But the performer that surpasses all other performers is the débu- 
tante of the Adelphi. The name of this extraordinary genius is Jelk, 
with which she was honoured by her illustrious sponsors, the King of 
Candy and the Emperor of Japan. Her performance has ex¢ited the 
most boundless popularity ; and the great Northern Romancer, who, 
with a large party of wits attended her début, is said to have continued, 
duving the whole week after, pronouncing, like his Dominie Sampson, 
the word “ prodigious!” 

A drama had been provided for the first development of her powers, 
happily entitled the “ Fire Fiend,” which was to be opened by a pro- 
logue recited by Yates, in the garb of an Exeter ‘Change Beef-eater. 
But the whisper goes, that the deputy licenser, feeling himself appointed 
the guardian angel of that warlike corps, refused his permission, on the 
ground that it was “calculated to bring his Majesty’s Beef-eaters into 
contempt.” Yates accordingly submitted, and appearing in his personal 
costume, as a beef-eater on his own account, delivered Mr. Beasley’s ve 
pleasant performance. The prologue playfully describes the pulling 
down. of Exeter “Change, and tells us, that— 
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“‘ The beasts, astonished, still remained in doubt 
That Woods and Forests should have turned them out ; 
With Carlton rooks they made their common caws— 
Compell’d to bow to Woods’ and Forests’ laws. 

By roars from beasts, and oaths from keepers surly, 
Was Burleigh House thus turned to hurly-burley ; 
And beasts and birds sought out for other lays, 
Where the King’s Mews still celebrates their praise. 
I was obliged their common route to share, 

And found it quite a bore without a bear. 

From that snug nook, so well known at the entry, 
Where half a century had stood a sentry, 

Ejected, I was left to cry alone, 

With the great bard—‘ My occupation’s gone.’ ” 


The lines then proceed to describe, with a most prolific prodigality of 
pun, the difficulties which impeded the performers’ engagement and 
transit to the theatre. 


“ Some thought no poet could be got to write 

For one who put George Colman in a fright. 

Some thought the new performer’s length of ear, 
Would seem, on public men, a public sneer. 

Some thought such public talents shown in brutes 
A libel on some “ honourable” mutes. 

Some thought by law they could not let her land, 
Because her ivories were contraband— 

The vessel, too, would tremble with her weight, 
And captains be quite frighted with her freight— 
Said we’d no room in safety here to place her, 
And that our prompter would not dare to face her. 
I proved the voyage easy of endurance— 

I promised, then, that I could find assurance— 

I signed and sealed, thinking the matter national— 
But hoping still her rations would be rational— 
Till freight all paid, her custom duties clear, 

She comes herself to pay her duties here— 

We hoping you your patronage will grant 

To Messrs. Mathews, Yates, and Elephant.” 


The experiment, however, has succeeded “ prodigiously.” Miss Jelk 
has become the talk of the wits of the grand monde, as our readers will 
observe in another part of our publication. The theatre is crowded, and 
the proprietors are said to be in treaty with the King of the Ashantees 
for a troop of lions, who, if they do not gratify the public appetite, will 
probably indulge their own. Though, for curious specimens of creation, 
the very best might be found among the lions of the West End. 

At Drury Lane, a new comedy was produced, under the auspices of 
Lord Glengall, and as yet poont Matin! by any one else. It deserved a 
favourable reception, and had one. The plot of “ the Follies of Fashion” 
consisted of the foolish contrivances of a city family to make their way 
into the society of the nobles ; and the uneasy and intricate contrivances 
by which persons of rank manage to make themselves useless, ridiculous, 
and unhappy. Lord Splashion and his pretty lady are both furiously in 
love with each other ; yet both, by the laws of fashion, are forced to seem 
furiously in love with somebody else. There is the “ Ami de la Maison,” 
who pays his adorations to the lady, and the “charming widow,” who 
receives the attentions of the lord. The pair are finally ruined in 
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point of fortune, though the decorum of the stage stops short of the 
other equally certain catastrophe. The citizen’s affairs are in an vy 
fair train. But Cupid interposes. A young lover of the young lady has 
taken advantage of the citizen’s fondness for title, to introduce himself 
as Lord Henry something or other ; and as, luckily, though a cheat, he 
is, in all other points, a person of infinite merit, the union of the 
parties finishes in neither bankruptcy nor hanging. 

Lord Glengall deserves credit for the effort. He has exhibited dex- 
terity and wit; and, though his plot has been too obviously connected 
with the “School for Scandal,” yet it displays mo slight knowledge of 
the stage. Lord Alvanley assisted it by a very neat and pointed epi- 
logue. 

"The pantomimes are announced as capital. Their secret has been 
long profoundly treasured within the bosoms of the potent wizards, 
Messrs. Farley and Barrymore ; but by the time these pages go forth 
to the admiration of mankind, the secret will be a mystery no more. 

We should not omit the mention of “ Black-eyed Susan,” a convey- 
ance from the Surrey Theatre to Covent Garden. It is a very national 
thing, for which we like it better than fifty French farces. It is a very 
affecting thing ; and it is as well played as any thing of its class can 
possibly be. The story is an expansion of Gay’s famous ballad; and 
after bringing William home to Sue, exposes her to the pursuit of a 
drunken Captain, whom William slashes across the head with his cutlass, 
and for this act of mutiny is condemned to be hanged. The court- 
martial is held on board his ship, and a very clever and close represen- 
tation it is. But we must give Egerton credit for his share of the per- 
formance. He is the Admiral. The part is merely of a couple of 
scenes ; but he played it excellently. His manner exhibited a propriety, 
and even a dignity, that greatly struck the audience ; and his affecting 
and feeling conduct to the brave tar, the leave-taking, and the good- 
natured condescension, drew as many tears as we have often seen con- 
tributed to the pathos of the stage. Egerton has powers that ought to 
keep him in the attention of our rising dramatists. 

Philips, a very favourite singer during many years, and a first-rate 
theorist in his art, has taken his-leave of the Dublin stage. The Lord- 
Lieutenant and a crowded house honoured his benefit ; and we are gra 
tified to believe that this very well-conducted and respectable individual 
is beyond the chances that so often depress the last years of the favourites 


of the stage. 





THE ELEPHANT; OR, THE PERFECTION OF MODERN GENIUs! 


Lord Alv—nly. Have you seen Miss Jelk ? She is a most magnifi- 
cent creature, and in this period of theatrical dulness, quite an acqui- 
sition. I never saw a performer more capable of drawing a house. She 
makes quite a crush-room even of the stage. 

J—k—il. Yes; she is a performer of extraordinary capacity; per- 
haps the greatest on any modern stage. I really think she exceeds Mrs. 
Faucit considerably, or even Mrs. 

= Sm—th. She certainly throws them all into shade ; the eclipse is 
total. 

J. Sm—th. They look nothing {n her presence. She is, palpably, 
more likely than any hercine of them all to support the stage. 
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H. Sm—th, (aside to J. S.) That hit you stole from me, as usual. But 
I shall do the same by you, whenever you shall say any thing as well 
worth stealing. 

Gr—nby L—ster. The more important question at present, with her, 
as with all performers, is whether the stage will be able to support her. 

D'Isr—eli. Her popularity is perfectly settled ; she, alone, fills the 
house, and is the only performer, except Vestris, that, play what tricks 
she will, is only the more popular. I have seen no actress so constantly 
turn up her nose at the audience with such perfect impunity. 

Lord Gl—ng—ll. She conquers the grand difficulty of the drama with 
the ease of habit, and makes all her erits with applause. 

Lord C—stl—re—gh. Yes ; her end is always her most powerful exhi- 
bition, and she plays every part with the same force, elevation, weight, 
and loftiness. 

Lord N—g—nt. I can vouch for her. I know her memory to be 

stable ; her understanding of the largest dimensions ; and, whatever her 
female caprices may be, you may rely on her substantial sense at bottom. 
I say bottom carries it after all. 
' C—lly Gr—ttan. That all may be in your lordship’s experience of 
public life, but what J applaud is, her delicacy. Though as little indebted 
to drapery as a woman of fashion, and, like her, obliged to strip when 
she appears in public, she contrives to make us forget the startling fact, 
and looks as modest as if she had never been in first-rate society. 
Though I own there is a tale. 

Lord F—s. L. G—w—r. Yes; but that’s a tail not for every one’s 
mouth, however fit for yours ; like all the great, she may have hangers 
on. But I should advise them not to hang on by that tail. Ha! ha! ha! 

M—rq—is of Cl—nr—c—rde. Well said, my Lord: but you have 
been in Ireland lately, and that accounts for your hits at the hangers on ; 
yet, certainly, without meaning any imputation on her general propriety 
of conduct, I believe that she was lately seen half seas over ; and, per- 
haps, a little more. 

P—c—ck. Certainly not near Howth, my Lord, Though I allow she 
might have been thinking of the Main. 

Lady C. B—ry. Hoot awa! my Laird. The puir cratur was thinking 
o’ travelling to see the bonny braes ayont the Tweed, and was only prac- 
tising a reel. 

Hon. Mrs. H—rt—n. I own I have been charmed with her. Her 
residence in Paris has not left the most trivial charge of lightness on 
her. She feels, without sentimentality: she thinks, yet knows the ines- 
timable value of holding her tongue. She has a voice that can make 
itself resistlessly heard upon occasion ; yet she is a capital listener, and 
has the true politeness of never making the slightest audible remark 
upon the infinite impertinences of the well-bred world.” 

L— F. L. G—w—r (aside.) (Your panegyric is equal to your beauty, 
and both are matchless.) But you have omitted one point—her pathetic 
power. She constantly keeps three-fourths of the audience in fiers. 

The Hon. Lord St—h—pe. And the best of all is, that with all her 
talents she is not a blue. 

The Hon. Mrs. H—rt—n (aside). (Bitter wretch.) Yes, no one hears 
her haranguing for ever about Greece ; her school-days do not make her 
sole recollections, and she wisely does not care if all the Colocotronis 
were hanged on their congenial Hounslow. 
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The Hon. L. St—h—pe (aside). (An attempt to provoke me into a 
flirtation, but she shall be disappointed.) At least, if she should ever 
take up the pen, it will not be to write the history of the “ Fair Impeni- 
tent.” She may have cause to blush for others, but will never be com- 
pelled to blush tor herself. 

The Hon. Mrs. Gr—y. Let me be peace-maker, and let us all go and 
pay her a visit. I dare say, she will not think of etiquette. 

Lord M—nich—rl—s. I can assure you she is high and mighty 
enough. Thoughthe story goes, that she brought but a single trunk over 
with her. 

Lord H. H—ll—nd. Yes; but what a trunk! One that, like Lord 
Stuart’s boots and bridles, would fill fifty boxes any night in the year. 

J. L—tt—r—l. It is now but five o’clock, and she receives no morning 
visitors—a sign that she is a candle-light beauty. But here’s H—r—ce 
Tw—ss, he has had nothing to do since he went to Whitehall, so he'll 
take you to her hotel in-the Adelphi. 

H—ce Tw—ss. With the most unspeakable delight. But her hotel 
is—how shall I pronounce it?—an Inn. “ Entertainment for man and 
beast.” And even there her habits are considered low. She actually 
lives in the cellar. (He whispers Lord Si—h—pe.) 

L—ne—ln St—h—pe. Drinks half the day?—A _ rack-and-manger 
life >—A dozen fellows constantly about her toilette ?—Impossible!_ The 
story, ladies, is rather startling, but, Tw—ss, luckily your more than 
poetic invention is well known. 

The Hon. Mrs. H—rt—n. Mere envy on Mr. Tw—ss’s part ; or a 
family feeling for the new Juliet. 

H—r—ce Tw—ss. Rivalry is out of the question. Whatever the stage 
may be, your great performer is at this moment below every female that 
walks the boards. 

Lady H—li—nd. That fact is told in such an official tone that, par- 
don me, it ust be untrue. 

Ch—rl—s Sh—r—dan. : Your ladyship is perfectly right. The fact is 
that she has much more of the Methodist preacher. I have seen her on 
her knees in public ; and always with a desk before her, with a book of 
notes on it, and a large band under her chin. 

H—r—ce Tw—ss. Then, will your ladyship permit me to state a 
fact, perhaps more to your liking. She’s at this moment in the straw! 

(The ladies are all astonishment. They surround H—r—ce Tn—ss, to 
learn particulars. ) 

A loud voice is heard outside. Excellent! He pretend to manage the 
state. Pho! Let him send for me. J have managed three kingdoms 
at atime ; headed seven rebellions ; restored three dynasties ; commanded 
the combined fleets of Europe from my closet, for the boobies of Admi- 
rals were all planet-struck ; and actually ruled one wife! The world 
is all one great compound of folly ; and I am the only man, from the 
Equator to the Poles, who has as much common sense as you could 
squeeze between your finger and your thumb. Make me first lord of 
the Admiralty, Commander in Chief, and Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and you'll see how the nation will go on. (Zhe steps approach. 
The Company simultaneously exclaim, “ D—li—n !_ D—ll—n! D—ll—n!" 
A general flight takes place, and the room is instantly cleared.) 
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THE PROSECUTION OF THE PRESS. 


Wirurn the last week the vigour of the Attorney-General has been 
conspicuously at work, and he has made a long succession of long 
speeches. We shall pass by the Whiggery of this, the practical love of 
free discussion, the honest ardour for the privileges of thoughts and 
speech, and all the other stock-topics of the Holland and Grey school. 
The “ Liberty of the press, it is like the air we breathe, without it we 
die,” has, we dare say, been drunk by the Chancellor and the Attorney- 
General, half a hundred times at the Synoposia of Whiggery ; and we 
also dare say those friends of liberty would have lavished their loftiest 
indignation upon the degenerate soul, who in those brilliant days could 
have dreamed of any less lofty homage to the freedom of tongue and pen. 

But to this we merely advert; for no language of ours shall irritate 
two such mighty individuals; and, as we shall not be inclined to adopt 
the modern fashion of swallowing our words, we shall save ourselves 
from the temptation, by the due homage to the powerful minds and 
pure morality of all functionaries whatever. It is our opinion, and we 
are happy to find it sanctioned by the leading personages of this free 
and fortunate country, that public discussion is of all things the most 
exclusive, and should never be degraded into the profane handling of 
any man or men under five thousand pounds a-year, or the representa- 
tion of a Borough. 

There are, undoubtedly, a multitude of topics on which public writers 
might be useful, and to which they should confine themselves. Births, 
deaths, and marriages, must interest a large portion of the community, 
and by a little more ingenuity of expansion and dexterity of remark, 
might be made to assist the public morals in a large degree ; and being 
composed of facts, a rare distinction, might considerably supersede the 
unprofitable labours of the parson on Sunday, and of the methodist 
preacher on every other day of the week. The rising or setting of the 
moon, the times of high tide at London Bridge, and the calculations of 
the shortest and the longest day, are among the most essential kinds of 
knowledge to three-fourths of the community. On these the news- 
papers have been hitherto lamentably barren. The field is open, is as 
wide as it is open, and the activity of the English mind would, in all 
eee oi make a very showy affair of it in time. Those subjects 

ave been culpably overlooked ; but if, as the philosopher said, “ the 
man who makes two blades of grass grow where but one grew before, 
is a benefactor to society,” what must be the services of the writer who 
makes three paragraphs spring up to cover the nakedness of the soil, 
that of old gave birth only to one ? 

But we have not yet exhausted the prospects of this proud and pal- 
pable amelioration. Every editor of periodical publications, complains, 
not of the dearth, but the superabundance of his poetic contributions. 
On an average there must be from fifty to sixty thousand Rosinas, 
Stellas, Lysymachuses, and Lysanders, undergoing the monthly morti- 
fication of seeing their sonnets returned on their hands; the very wings 
of their immortality clipped at once; the elixir of serpnedl youth 
dashed from their lips, and glory at all entrances quite shut out. The 
newspapers, by a suitable distribution of their columns, might check 
this whole tide of thwarted ambition : two or three of their pages would 
give the happiest development of the fond feelings and fine sorrows of 
the rising world of poetry ; and after the lapse of the next fifty years, 
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the generation of lyrists would cease to plunder Petrarch—make love 
by the twopenny post, and live. ’ 

The news of fashion might rapidly form a most extensive, as it already 
does a most interesting, portion of our daily knowledge. Every human 
being must be the wiser and the better for the assurance of the fact that 
the Duke of Bedford has had the gout, but has, luckily, recovered ; or that 
the Duke of Northumberland has been taken with the spleen in Ireland, 
and is likely to retain his disorder until he can shift his position: that 
Lady A. is gone to Bath, and Lady B. to Bristol: that Lord X. has 
said his last good thing, and that Lord Y. has never said his first. The 
value of the system, once tried, will be universally acknowledged ; and 
the saving, soothing, and salutary nature of the change, will give a new 
and justified consciousness of our superiority to those ancestors who 
plagued their heads, and sometimes lost them too, in their search after a 
constitution. 

Having laid down the system, who can be so blind as to doubt the 
practice? The English are, proverbially, a gloomy people. The pro- 
vision of ‘amusement will be thus a patriotic labour. The ministers of 
England have considerable trouble in answering popular complaints, 
and suppressing popular grumblings. This trouble will be utterly at an 
end; the mighty minds of those pre-eminent individuals will be left at 
leisure to pursue their own illustrious conceptions for the safety of the 
state. Where there is no complaint there may be presumed to be no 
suffering ; or, as half the evils of the world are embittered by im- 
patience, the perfect silence of the public on public measures, taxes, 
sinecures, new palaces, and new places, will be next to perfect acquies- 
cence, and perfect acquiescence, to not feeling them at all. For the At- 
torney General we do not feel ourselves competent to draw up a system ; 
but we strenuously advise him to urge the principle of punishing to the 
uttermost all tendency to bring His Majesty’s ministers into contempt. 
The advantages of the principle are matchless ; for there is not an act 
of the individual, or the public, that it cannot be made to grasp. It 
crushes the past and present delinquency of thinking one’s self entitled to 
inquire into what has been done in the high quarters of Whitehall: it 
smites all resistance for the future. With the present ministry, of 
course, we can never conceive any kind of evil to originate. They 
are all honourable, and some of them right honourable men; and all 
right trusty and beloved councillors, and so forth. But as their immor- 
tality of fame does not extend to their corporal existence, they may be 
succeeded by individuals whose conduct is not quite so sure of universal 
homage. If a tyrannous and odious ministry should, in the lapse of 
time, arise in England, the “ tendency to bring into contempt” would be 
of prodigious value to the new possessors of the Treasury Bench. We 
have had administrations in England, already, who found the matchless 
value of the principle ; and, if Sir James Scarlet’s memory will reach 
back to the time of Charles II, and James, he will possibly recollect the 
names of Arlington, Lauderdale, Clifford, and their fellows ; a tyran- 
nous, apostate, and traitorous ministry, then insulted the land, and be- 
trayed the king. The people, long patient, at length remonstrated. 
Coercion followed, the law was busy, the dungeon was crowded, the 
scaffold was red ; every man who loved his country was marked out for 
a victim ; Russell and Sidney were dragged to an ignominious slaughter. 
We all know the results to the ministry and their tools, to the unfortu- 
nate king, and to the insulted people. 
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Of the spirit which has urged the present prosecutions, we must be 
cautious how we speak. But of the spirit which has excited the supposed 
offences against government, we must speak plainly, There exists, 
throughout the whole of Great Britain, a feeling that we vow, in the 

resence of Heaven, we would not have acting against us, for all the emo- 
fuaents and honours that office ever conferred on man. The people of 
England have a sense of religion, of public honour, and of the value of a 
free constitution. How has this sense been conciliated? They declared, 
in the most public manner, by thousands and millions, their abhorrence 
of the violation of the Protestant Constitution. How were those appeals 
answered? They relied upon the firm fidelity of men, pledged to their 
cause by declarations through a series of years, and bound to adhere to 
it by every consideration that can be supposed to consist in public rank 
and personal honour. How was this reliance answered? They abhorred, 
on principle, a military government. They see the places, which by the 
regular practice of the country were always given to civilians, put into 
the hands of military men, and three soldiers in the cabinet.’ They see 
in the hands of one man a power, to which they can find no counter- 
balance, and which they, therefore, conceive ought not to be placed in the 
hands of any individual. If men are to be prosecuted for thinking thus, 
the indictment must be large enough to contain the whole manly, 
rational, and religious population of the British Empire. 

As to the trials which have already occurred, we shall only remark, 
that while we regret the rashness of some of the persons concerned, 
and fully allow that direct charges of peculation and matters of that 
nature, unless they can be substantiated, only injure the public cause, 
the punishment of those persons generally leaves the matter where it 
was found ; and men of high public rank should scorn to appeal ‘to such 
vindication as they can find in the harangue of an Attorney-General. 

But what was the conduct of those trials? All the first names of the 
Bar were engaged for the Crown. Were those necessary? Not a soul 
opened his lips but the Attorney-General. The accused was scoffed at 
for attempting his own defence. But where was he to find an advocate ? 

- And a was there ever seen such an array of Law Authorities, 
State Authorities, Authorities of all kinds, in a Court? Judges, Privy 
Councillors, Ministers, &c. &c. flooding the court, to state what ?—their 
opinion! And what effect must displays of this kind naturally have 
on the minds of the men who, in the great majority of instances, make 
up the jury ? 

Of this no more ; if there be strong public mdignation, let ministers 
ask to what is it owing? Isitto party?» Thereisno party. The word 
is actually disgusting. Is it to the feuds of Toryism against Whiggism ? 
There is now neither the one nor the other. Mr. Peel was the leader of 
Toryism, and the name is enough. Is it to the activity of Opposition ?’ 
There is now no Opposition, and the nation think no more’ of the exist- 
ence of Lord Grey than they do of the existence of Jack the Painter. 
Yet an indignant feeling exists,—it transpires in a thousand ways,—it is” 
to be seen, felt, and heard in all directions. The newspapers are: 
— the foramina—the volcanic mouths that give a hasty and inter=' 
mi sign of the conflagration spreading below. Let the ministry* 
stop in their career, and ask themselves whether this indignation is to be 
appeased by violence,—-whether the flame is to be put out by trampling” 
on it,—whether the pursuit is to be checked, like the pursuit of the’ 
Colchian King, by scattering human limbs in the way ? A preg: 
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Mr. AtpeRMAN TuomPson, who, we lament to say, is not yet a 
baronet, notwithstanding his sudden illumination on.the subject of the 
Catholic question, is among the loudest advocates for the removal of 
Smithfield market westward. The Alderman ought to have some fel- 
low-feeling for the beeves: what a figure would he cut if he were 
removed westward ! 





This is a famous time for the lawyers. The old saying, that when 
rogues fall out, honest men come by their own, may be reversed very 
handsomely now, on condition that we call the “ Illustrissimi” of the 
Horse-guards “ honest,” which we do in the most nervous and punctili- 
ous sincerity. But the lawyers have the whole profit on both sides. 
Four actions in one week. “ Egad,” as Congreve says, “ rooks and 
lawyers fatten in the frost; for they pick up, where others would 
starve.” 

We have no earthly idea of laughing at such things: nay, we never 
laugh at dungeon bars or fixed bayonets. But there are some 
things at which we may still laugh. The Duke of Brunswick 
has brought an action against the “ Foreign Review” for a libel. We 
only hope that he will not trust the tongues of those slippery ora- 
tors the lawyers, but come and state the case himself. He has heroism 
enough for any thing; and he might have the double advantage of 
settling his afiair of honour with Count Munster, and giving His 
Majesty an airing on Hounslow-heath, at the same time. 

The article in question is attributed to a celebrated diplomatist with 
the expressive name of Smith Fiddlestick. Some of the papers affect 
to make light of the matter, and close their verdict with the easy word, 
Fudge. But time may teach them that the forehead of Jupiter Tonans 
was tenderness itself to the thunder curls of Lord Tenterden’s wig. We 
recommend the Editor to solicit the honour of being shot in Hyde Park 
by the Duke, in preference ; and he has only to commission Mr. Tatter- 
sall for the purpose. 





We are no canters ; and we have never heard a sermon of Boatswain 
Smith. Half a sermon of Orator Irving was enough for us in our most 
patient days ; and we have bound a solemn determination upon our breasts, 
never, knowingly, to read a syllable written by Charles Grant, Parson 
Philpot, or High-priest Wilberforce. 

And yet the number of horrid acts that are perpetrated daily, among 
even the better orders, make us think that something is required stronger 
than the march of intellect, to keep men and women from cutting theit 
neighbours’ throats and their own. Every paper teems with suicides, 
and those, not like the regular mortality at Paris, of poor devils, who 
coming to their last coin, and depositing that last coin in the purse of one 
of those commodious avenues to the empire of the devil in the Palais 
Royal, walk out and make the Seine their bed for want of a better. 
But our self-murderers, in nine instances out of ten, are people of some 
condition, with families, occupations, and a place in society. One of 


‘those is the catastrophe which startled the town of Hull a short time 


_A merchant, finding some speculation going wrong with him, and 
disdaining either honest retrenchment or manly industry, adopted the 
M.M. New Series.—Vou. IX. No: 49. L 
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simpler expedient of murdering weer | body about him. This monster’s 
name was Hentig, and we hope that he was a German. No member of 
the Tugendband, no professor of mysticism and a community of wives, 
no Rationalist of theology, could have done the thing in a more philoso- 
phical and Teutonic style. He shot his wife dead—he then called up:his 
cook-maid, and would have shot her if a brace of bullets could it. 
He then set fire to his house for the benefit of giving his neighbours a 
fellow-feeling of his inconveniences; and finally shot himself. But even 
here he had not reached his full ambition. 

It appears by the statement of the cook, that six days previous to'his 
death, Hentig caused two cakes to be made for his sons, and that, 
contrary to his usual habits, he had asssisted in making them; other 
circumstances connected with this affair, induce the beliet that the. un- 
fortunate man put arsenic into the dough. He was particularly anxious 
that the cakes should go safely, and went with them on board a vessel 
about to sail for Hamburgh. In all probability, the cakes have arrived, 
and it is more than possible that the children will share their present 
with the other boys of the school ; so that the most fatal result is dreaded. 
As soon as the discovery was made, means were taken to advise the 
schoolmaster of the circumstance ; but, as the vessel had sailed ten days, 
there is but little chance of the messenger arriving in time. It 
appears that Hentig had been unfortunate in his speculations. He 

married the unhappy companion of his fate against his father’s 
express commands. His father, however, subsequently advanced him 
7,000/., which he lost in business. The senior Mr. Hentig had refitsed 
him any farther assistance, and had not for a long time been on kind 
terms with him. Very recently, however, a reconciliation took place ; 
but it is found that the son’s affairs are in a very embarrassed state, and 
it is supposed that he dreaded exposure so much as to produce that fatal 
change in his mind which led to the distressing event of his own and 
his wife’s death. 

This is the statement, painted in the softest colours. The true colours 
would paint a furious, moody wretch, outrageous at the coming privation 
of indulgences forbidden to millions round him, and in the spirit of a 
swindler, evading his debts, and in the spirit of a fiend, gratifying his 
hatred of society, and his scorn of Heaven, by plunging all round him 
into an unprepared grave. ' 

To cloak this hideous transaction under the name of lunacy, is absurd 
and éven criminal. It is a denial of the truth to say that this man was 
more mad than any other murderer is mad, in his defiance of law and 


n. 
Some of the divines on the spot might well occupy their leisure in 
examining the habits and studies that led to this act of horror. We are 
much mistaken if they will find Hentig the sole wanderer in the way to 
his catastrophe. We are equally mistaken if the search would not disco- 
ver thattens of thousands who are reading the very same atrocious and‘in- 
principled publications, are enveloped in the very same practical contempt 
of Christianity, and are fevered by the same gross personal indulgences, 
which prepared Hentig for bathing his hands in slaughter. Cir- 
eumstances will, of course, in the great majority of instances, check 
the practical progress of the great majority, be they as. infideloas 
they may. But the preparation is there; and the investigator cannot be 
too expeditious or too sincere. ont 
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Since Sir William Curtis's departure, Alderman Venables has assumed 
the heirship of all the “ particularly nice, slick right through, tarnation 
fine things” (we quote Mathews) of cockneyism. “ Why,” said Sir 
William, “is a pocket-handkerchief like a serpent?—Because it is a 


wiper. 

“Nothing so good will ever be said again; but his successor makes 
some fine attempts. Venables on a pedestrian tour through the roman- 
tic district of Brixton, towards Norwood, remarked to his chaplain, 
when panting up Brixton Rise, that “ every d/ should be taxed.” 
« Taxed,” gently inquired the chaplain, “ taxed, Sir, for what reason ?” 
“ Because they are winders,” panted forth the Ex-Lord. The fidus 
Achates laughed, and immediately wrote it in his journal. 

We see that the chaplain’s unrivalled history of the City Voyage up 
the River is not forgotten. If being unique be an honour—it must 
immortalize him, 

Brougham now and then relapses into a Bar recollection. The follow- 
ing is his best, and as such, his most frequent story. It is a happy 
instance of the elucidation of facts in court. 

During the assizes, in a case of assault and battery, where a stone 
had been thrown by the defendant, the following clear and conclusive 
evidence was drawn out of a Yorkshireman :— 

Did you see the defendant throw the stone ?>—I saw a stone, and I'ze 
pretty sure the defendant throwed it. 

Was it a large stone ?—I should say it wur a largeish stone. 

What was its size?—I should say a sizeable stone. 

Can’t you answer definitely how big it was?—I should say it wura 
a stone of some bigness. 

Can’t you give the jury some idea of the stone ?>—Why, as near as I 
recollect, it wur something of a stone. 

Can’t you compare it to some other object?—-Why, if I wur to com- 
sre it, so as to give some notion of the stone, I should say it wur as 

ge as a lump of chalk. 





No one can doubt our attachment to the Established Church. We 
have no hesitation in speaking of it, as not merely the most fitted for the 
religious government of a great empire by its principles ; but we can find 
in history no instance of any national church so generally tolerant, so 
gentle to individual opinion, or so dittle encumbered with vexatious doc- 
trines and foolish ceremonies ; none at once so decorous in its worship, and 
so mild in its discipline. Yet we are only exhibiting our high res 
and anxiety for its public honour, when we advert to the correction of 
those abuses which time introduces into all things; which it introduces 
most ew into the best ; and which, unless reformed by the friends of 
the Church, will be turned into the instruments of its enemies. 

The increase of sectarianism is notorious. The dissenters from the 
National Church amount to millions, and they continue seceding year 
by year. We do not object to the widest work of conscience ; and if men 

think that they have formed a fair ground for the nonsense of sup- 
posing that education is not the safest means of knowledge, that. dis- 
tinetions of ranks are not the most obvious means of subordinatien,.ior 
that the lay tradesman is the best guide of the clerical student, we have 
nothing to offer which can shake = reece of such minds. .The 
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age of miracles is past. We cannot expect to give sight to the blind, nor 
to. reach by reason understandings constructed on a scale so singularly 
ond.our comprehension. 

we believe that the people of England are naturally attached to 
the Church of England ; and that in thousands of instances, secession is 
merely the result of some local inconvenience. We are equally per- 
conti that the recovery of those seceders would be in a vast majority of 
cases effected with perfect ease by a little diligence on the part of the 
establishment itself. Laws will not do it: the influence of both the 
executive and the legislative will fail ; but the renewed activity, decency, 
and zeal of the Church itself will be successful, and be the only thing 
that will. On this subject we submit a curious document: the attempt 
of a military man to reform a singular piece of negligence in the present 
Church service :-— 


(Copy of a Petition presented to the House of Lords on the 4th of June last. 
A similar Petition was presented to the House of Commons on the Ist of 
* June last, and was ordered to be printed) 


“To the Lords Spiritual and Temporal of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, in Parliament assembled : 


“ The humble Petition of Lieutenant-General William Thornton, of Grosvenor 
Gate, Park Lane, in the County of Middlesex, 


_ “ Sheweth— That your Petitioner humbly prays your Lordships to take into 
consideration the danger arising to the Established Church, from the forbear- 
ance of enforcing the performance of both Morning and Evening Service on 
Sundays, in every Parish Church and Parochial Chapel, and the Chapel of 
every Extra-parochial Place, throughout England aod, Ireland, whereby it is 
rendered impossible for many persons to okey the laws, or the dictates of 
their own conscience, by resorting to their Parish Church or Chapel accus- 
tomed upon every Sunday, without leaving their habitations unoccupied, and 
thereby exposing their property to loss by robbers; the alternative obliging 
those persons who are by such omission deprived of the opportunity of attend- 
ing the Established Service, and who think it a duty incumbent on them to go 
to some place of public worship, to resort to Dissenting Meeting Houses, to 
Roman Catholic Chapels, or to Congregations denying the Doctrine of the 
Blessed Trinity ; the only course, as it appears to your Petitioner, by which 
they can legally exonerate themselves from the penalties to which they are 
liable for not resorting to their Parish Church or Chapel. 

“ Your Petitioner had the honour of a seat in Parliament when the Act of 
the 57th year of King George the Third, commonly called “ The Clergy 
Residence Act,” was passing ; and as it appeared to your Petitioner that the 
forbearance of the Bishops to enforce the power given to them by the said 
Act would be no excuse to the Clergy for such a neglect of duty as the non- 

ormance of either the Morning or Evering Service on Sundays, your Peti- 
tioner strenuously urged, but without success, that the Clergy should be liable 
to some pecuniary penalty or forfeiture for any such omission, which should 
go and be paid to the person or persons who should inform and sue for the 
same. It was asserted, that it might be safely intrusted to the Bishops to 
enforce the two services, but nearly twelve years of trial, since the Act was 
passed, have but too truly proved the correctness of your Petitioner’s senti- 
ments. 

“ In conclusion, your Petitioner humbly prays your Lordships to adopt 
such measures as shall, in future, make imperative the performance of both 
Morning and Evening Service on Sundays, in every Parish Church and Paro- 
chial Chapel, and the Chapel of any Extra-parochial Place throughout 
England and Ireland, for the benefit and security of the members of the 
Established Church. “Wiuuam T. s 
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:. To this proposition we can conceive no valid answer. It is certain, 
that the absence of a whole family from home at once, exposes their 
goods to plunder. The only resource then, is the double service. But 
we shall go further than the petitioner, and say, that the service should 
he strictly a full service ; that instead of the mere evening service, the 
morning service should be repeated, so that no distinction should be 
made in length or importance to those who might be compelled to 
remain at home in the early part of the day. 

For the length of the morning service we are no advocates ; and there, 
too, we should demand a reform. All the world knows that the present 
liturgy consists of three former ones, and knows equally, that with 
the addition of a sermon, often the dullest of all possible compositions, 
the mind of the worshipper becomes utterly weary. Why shall the fear 
of change impede the common sense, that tells us the liturgy abounds in 
repetitions, and that one of half the length would be of twice the efficacy ? 
Two hours and a half, the shortest time in which the morning service is 
performed, is too long for attention, and often too long for health. A 
judicious limitation to its-actual objects would bring back many a 
deserter who had been won away by the simpler and more succinct form 
of the dissenting chapel. 

We can have no objection to the late increase in the number of 
churches. But we are perfectly convinced that in a large variety of 
instances they were totally unnecessary. If we look into any of the hee 
churches of London or of the country, in the afternoon or evening, we find 
almost a solitude. The fifty London churches do not average fifty persons 
apiece. The country churches, except in the instance of some peculiarly 
popular preacher, or some singularly zealous clergyman, have seldom in 
the evening any beyond a few paupers and a charity school. In point of 
exterior, too, the new churches are generally among the very worst speci- 
mens of the arts. As to patronage, they are generally turned into snug 
sinecures for the sons, or nephews, or daughters’ husbands, or nieces’ hus- 
bands, or some still lower dependant, of the rector. Of course a good deal 
of canvassing is employed hers them built wherever the rector is plagued 
with those dependants ; and the parishes, already overwhelmed with 
poor-rates and taxes, are burthened to make a provision for the hangers- 
on. This, we could pledge ourselves, has been the secret history of the 
transaction in a crowd of instances ; and all this waste, jobbery, and 
sinecurism, might have been avoided by the obvious method of inducing 
the morning congregation to divide itself, and find the evening service as 
accurately and attentively performed as the morning. Thus the over- 
flow which excites the complaint of want of room, and which has been 
so zealously laid hold of by those whose patronage it extended, would 
have never existed. The beggars and brats would not be the sole tenants 
of a church capable of holding thousands ; and though we might have no 
new monsters of brick and plaster flaring and staring at us in eve 
corner, we should have had the old churches attended as they ought, and 
the hangers-on serving their country in the fitter employments of the 
navy, the army, and the plough. 





__ Don Miguel has managed his matters in the true style of a man born, 
if not toa throne, for a throne. We propose him as a model for all 
aspirants. He only swore allegiance several times, promised King 
ae puzzled: his ministers, raised an army against the constitution to 
Ww he had sworn, knocked one part of its defenders on the head, 
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threw the other into dungeons, handsomely brought round the convictions 
of the rest in the usual way of working on political convictions; when he 
stepped up to the throne, where he now sits, by the grace of Rome, the 
will of a loving people, the voice of an approving law, the will of a 
pious hierarchy, and the consent of admiring Europe, king of Portugal. 

So much for striking while the iron is hot. So much for taking the 
tide at the full. So much for scorning the folly of being bound by the 
obsolete nonsense of obligations to sovereigns, constitutions, or the public 
opinion of honourable mankind. The example is too good to be thrown 
away. Let it be adopted boldly, broadly, and promptly, and we pledge 
ourselves for its success in three cases out of four. North America 
would make a fine kingdom, or two or three. South America is nearly 
in this condition already ; and we take it for granted that Bolivar would 
not surrender his hold of the privy purse, his right of hanging, drawing 
and quartering, and his patronage of collectorships, quarter-master 
generalships, and expedition money, for the name of half the legiti- 
mates of Europe. The following effusion, said to have been found in the 
album of President Jackson, will explain :— 


AMBITION. 


Tune.—* I'd be a Butterfly.” 


I’d be no president, up for five years, 
With tailors and jailors, hail fellow, well met ; 

With tinkers for masters, and negroes for peers, 

Sickened with canvassing, prosing, and debt :— 
I'd put the states and their laws in my fob ; 

I'd send the rum-tippling patriots to jail ; 
I'd teach the robbers the new way to rob ; 

I'd be the head, let who will be the tail. 


I'd be a field-marshal, all epaulette, 
Drilling the patriots with whip and with cane ; 
I'd make all fish that came into my net ; 
I'd drain their purses, if bayonets could drain ; 
l’d stop their speeches, or shorten their tongues ; 
I’d teach them reason, or teach them to swing ; 
I’d give them soldiership, till all their lungs 
Roared for Old Cottonbags, Long live our King ! 


Down with your snuff-box and pipe, Metternich ! 
Turkey must go; seize a province or two; 
Call yourself Viceroy—then King ; but be quick— 
All must in turn give the devil his due. 
Wellington, must you be always a duke? 
Nothing laid by for your lubberly boys ? 
Plucked of your ae i the falcon turned rook, 
Come, and I'll make you Cacique Illinois. 


Visions of brandy, for mortals too bright ! 

Still are ye visions: must Yankee-land still 
Talk nonsense of privilege, freedom, and right ? 

Must Cottonbags but for five years have his will ? 
Shades of my forefathers! felons of old! 

Hear, by your handcuffs and chains, when I swear, 
Sure as a jail was made felons to hold, 

Cottonbags yet shal] be diademed here. 


—— 


A dreadful aecount of a death by hydrophobia in the north of Ireland, 
lately appeared in a Belfast paper, which we wish were posted up in 
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every magistrate’s, beadle’s, and cottager’s room, from the Land’s End to 
the Orkneys. The disease exhibited itself at so long an interval as three 
months from the bite, and the sufferer’s agony was almost too terrible for 
description. Yet our streets, shops, and highways, are swarming with 
mongrels, useless for all possible purposes, but a snap from one of which 
might inflict the most hideous of deaths. 

We, however, now advert to this melancholy subject, chiefly to men- 
tion, that a specific for it is confidently said to be known in Mexico. 
We give the statement from Lieutenant Hardy’s (R. N.) travels just 
published. In the district of Sonora, a wild part of Mexico, infested 
with savage animals, hydrophobia is common ; the lions, tigers, and 
wolves, &c.as well as the dogs, being frequently attacked with it. Lieu- 
tenant Hardy was at the house of a Spanish gentleman, whom he men- 
tions as a man of singular intelligence and integrity, and who assured 
him, that he had on three occasions witnessed the cure, when the dis- 
ease was at its height. On one of those occasions the patient was in the 
most horrid paroxysms, when an old woman effected his cure. She 
mixed a powder in a glass of water, and in the interval of a paroxysm 
forced the draught down his throat. She predicted that he would sink 
into a torpor for twenty-four or forty-eight hours, according to the state 
of his constitution. The patient on this occasion slept for twenty-six 
hours ; on his awaking threw a quantity of black fluid from his stomach, 
and recovered. Lieutenant Hardy conceives the root to be a kind of 
hellebore ; its Spanish name is sevadilla ; its botanical name, he thinks, 
veratrum sebadilla. Another herb, amole, has been found equally effec- 
tive. The receipt given by Don Victores Aguilar, the Spaniard in ques- 
tion, is the following :— 

“ Method of curing Hydrophobia——The person under the influence of 
this disease must be well secured, that he may do no mischief to himself 
or others. 

«“ Soak a rennet in a little more than half a tumbler of water, for about 
five minutes. When this has been done, add of pulverized sevadilla as 
much as may be taken up by the thumb and three fingers ; mix it tho- 
roughly, and give it to the patient ; that is, force it down his throat in 
an interval between the paroxysms. The patient is then to be placed in 
the sun, if possible, or near a fire, and well warmed. If the first dose 
tranquillize him after a short interval, no more is to be given. But if he 
continue furious, another dose must be given, which will infaliibly quiet 
the paroxysms. A profound sleep will succeed, which will last twenty- 
four or forty-eight hours, according to the strength of the patient’s con- 
stitution ; at the expiration of which, he will be attacked with severe 
purging and vomiting, which will continue till the poison be entirely 
ejected. He will then be restored to his senses, ask for food, and be per- 
fectly cured.” 

All this is very striking, and the friends of science and humanity 
will be glad to hear that specimens of the root have been brought over 
from Mexico, by a son of Mr. Ackermann of the Strand, and sent to dif. 
ferent scientific persons. We know that there have been a hundred pre- 
tended cures for the hydrophobia ; but this medicine comes with singular 
testimonials. And when we recollect the powers of the Jesuits’ bark, we 
have no right to be sceptical, at least till full trial has been made of the 
sevadilla. The whole narrative in Lieutenant Hardy’s book is very 
clear, candid, and interesting. We hope that our colleges of medicine 
and surgery will inquire into the subject without delay. 
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THE CONTRAST: A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 


To the vale of the Elle, from the revels of town, 

Sick, faint, and desponding, a stranger came down ; 
He came for its quiet, the health of its hills, 

The stir of its gales, and the songs of its rills, 

And felt that the past and its follies would fleet, 

Like dreams, from his mind in this happy retreat. 

He came—and his thoughts, like the blossoms of May, 
Shot cheeringly forth in their sunny array, 

The past flung its shadows around him no more, 

For he stood like young Hope on Futurity’s shore, 
Glancing wide o’er its ocean, deceitful and dim, 

For the isles that were sunny and sacred to him. 

He dwelt in a cottage where Peace might repose, 

And the pale cheek of Pity regain its lost rose ; 

A stream murmured by it, a hedge grew beside, 

And the arms of the woodbine clung round it in pride, 
And near it, in beauty transcendant to tell, 

Dwelt a maiden, the pride of the vale of the Elle: 

Her voice it was mild as the plaint of the dove, 

But the stranger ne’er heard its sweet language of love ; 
Her eye it was bright as the summer sun’s rim, 

But gently and fondly it glanced not on him : 

Like a leaf on the bough, like a weed on the shore, 
He was idly beheld and remembered no more. 


The stranger departed, unwept for, alone ; 
But, though sunk once again in the revels of town, 
His mind, like the honey-fraught bee to its cell, 
In slumber returned to the vale of the Elle. 
How oft, ’mid the gloom and the silence of night, 
His stream-circled cottage rose high on his sight! 
How oft the dear vale, and its fields and its flowers, 
Illumined his dreams, and cheered up the lone hours ! 
There still in pale beauty beside him appeared 
That form to remembrance so fondly endeared ; 
She sate by his pillow, all silent, alone, 
And looked as she looked in the days that were gone: 
Her blue eye shone bright, and a faint maiden blush 
Enamelled her cheek with its delicate flush ; 
Her form in the magic of nature was drest, : 
And her ringlets hung light on her beautiful breast : > 
He strove to embrace her—he strove but to tell 
_ How long he had loved, how sincerely, how well ; 
But swifter, alas! than the mountain-born stream 
She fled, and the stranger awoke from his dream. 





Year rolled upon year, he was desolate still, 
And fainter and fainter, heath, cottage, and hill 
Swept over his mind—e’en remembrance decayed, 
Or stirred but at thought of the Elle’s fairy maid ; 
When, sudden, amid the gay world, once again 
He beheld her—the lovely, the worshipped in vain ; , 
How gracefully bending, she beamed on his view, 

Like a lily weighed down with the summer’s-eve dew ; 
Her charms from the maid to the matron were grown, 
But, though many were round her, her heart was alone, 
For the cold world of fashion had rung the sad knell 

Of the hopes she had nursed in the vale of the Elle-—— 
Oh Nature, one joy that springs warm from the heart 

Ts worth all the hollow enchantments of art! 


——— 
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Memoir of Thomas Jefferson, 2 vols., 
8vo.; 1830.—Next to Franklin, Washine- 
ton, and Adams, though the first was near 
forty years older, and the others ten or 
twelye—next to those foremost men of the 
American revolution, stands the respectable 
name of Jefferson, inferior to none of the 
leading agents of that stirring event, in ac- 
tivity, and superior, perhaps, to all of them 
in the prosecution of the general rights of 
freedom—a man, moreover, from profes- 
tional and favourite pursuits, better ac- 
quainted with the changes, legal and politi- 
cal, demanded by the fresh condition of 
things ; and, from his free and philosophi- 
cal turn, better enabled to shake eff old pre- 
judices, and make way for new experiments, 
with a full reliance on the soundness of his 
views, and with resolution enough to go 
thorough-stitch with the undertaking. To 
Jefferson belongs the honour of drawing up 
be Declaration of Independence ; but that 
others might have done, perhaps, as effec- 
tively—his best titles to the gratitude of 
America are, probably, the breaking up of 
the system of entails, and the repealing of 
church establishinents. 

Descended from an old colonist family 
in Virginia, and born in the year 1744, he 
went through the usual course of education 
at William and Mary College, and in 
1767 was called to the bar of the General 
Court, where he continued to practise till 
judicial business was wholly suspended by 
the eutbreak of the revolution. So early as 
176%; he was returned for his native county 
a member of the Virginian legislature, in 
which he became quickly conspicuous for 
energy and promptitude ; and dissatisfied with 
the general apathy of the older members, 
he, in concurrence with some half-a-dozen 
others, Henry, the two Lees, and others, 
clubbed their efforts together for the pur- 
pose of rousing up a more effective opposi- 
tion to the claims of the British government 
arn after the declaration of right 
on the part of the House of Commons to 
tax the Colonies as they pleased. The 
chief aim of their first exertions was union 
among the colonies, and the establishment 
of a correspondence for the discussién of 
grievances. 

When the Boston Port-Bill passed, the 
Virginian legislature, prompted by Jefferson 
and his associates, were forward in express- 
ing their own sympathy, and in promoting 
a general expression of the colonies against 
the intolerable oppression. They, too, were 
the parties who got up a fast, in all its so- 
lemnities, on the day on which the Boston 
Port-Bill was to be carried into execution— 
the effects of which were astounding and 
decisive through the country. The next 
measure of this active body was the assem- 
bling of a General Congress; and to this 
Congress was Jefferson, with Washington, 
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and others, deputed from Virginia. In that 
assembly of patriots, mixed up, however, 
of many irresolute and, perhaps, of some 
treacherous persons, Jefferson’s ardour and 
industry gave him considerable influence— 
the best proof of which is, that to him was 
consigned the task of preparing the celebrated 
Declaration of Independence, and such as 
finaliy passed with but few alterations, which 
rather softened the tone than essentially 
changed the sense. In the latter part of the 
same year, when again a member of the 
Virginian legislature, the revision of the 
whole body of the laws was voted by that 
assembly, and the commission placed in the 
hands of Jefferson and four others, two of 
whom eventually declined acting from a feel- 
ing of incompetency, arising out of a want of 
legaleducation. Totheshare of Jefferson fell 
the common law and the statutes to 4 James 
I., the year, that is, in which the govern- 
ment of Virginia was incorporated. This, 
of course, comprised the law of descents, 
and the criminal law, in both of which 
Jefferson ventured upon important changes, 
in principle. The bills brought in in con- 
sequence of this commission, with one or 
two exceptions, were not, however, passed 
till after the general peace. During the 
war, he was elected Governor of Virginia, 
but on the expiration of his government 
became again a member of Congress. He 
was appointed one of the managers for con- 
cluding the general peace, but did not act, 
owing to some domestic circumstance ; but 
in 1785, he was named Ambassador to 
France, and at Paris he resided till he so- 
licited his recal, and on his return to 
America, in 1790, was appointed Secretary 
of State. 

At this point terminates the memoir, and 
to this point also is brought up the portion 
of the correspondence now published, con- 
sisting of his public and private letters, but 
his private ones are in faet public, for he was 
absorbed: in the interests of his country, and 
was not a man to prattle about common 
occurrences. The leading point of interest 
in his memoirs are the history of the first 
steps of the revolution, and the debates inCon- 
gress on the Declaration of Independence, 
The next are his details relative to the 
assembling of the States General in France, 
and the commencement ef the revolution, 
which occurred during his embassy. His 
prominent situation, of course, brought him 
in contact with all the eminent men of the 
day, on the liberal side of politics, especially 
through Fayette, the idol-Frenchman of the 
Americans. His account is valuable, as 
coming from an eye-witness and associate 
of the principal actors—yet new facts are 
very scarce. We do not remember to have 
seen it stated any where, that Louis drank 
so deeply—Jefferson represents him as in a 
— constant stupefaction, or excitement, 
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from drinking. To the pertinacity of the 
Queen, and her clique, he attributes the 
revolution, or at least the violence of it— 
Louis himself would readily have yielded to 
the demand of the Assembly, and been 
content with the power they at first were 
inclined to leave him; but all or nothing 
was the resolution of the Queen’s party. A 
considerable portion of the correspondence 
is occupied with details relative to the nego- 
tiation of treaties of commerce—a matter 
now of little interest, except to shew how 
readily these rude and unlicked statesmen 
fell into the common tracks and trammels 
of the most cultivated diplomacy, and 
proved as wise in their generation as the 
most legitimate. 

While Ambassador at Paris, on some 
occasion he came over to England, and was 
presented to the king, with whose reception 
of him he was not very well pleased. The 
old king could not very readily controul 
his resentments against a rebel, notwith- 
standing his well-repeated declaration—and 
it would not have been easy for any king 
to please Jefferson. 


Landscape Annual ; 1830.—For the or- 
uamental, this Annual is the incomparabilis 
of the year—the whole is in good, sober, 
substantial taste; the drawing, and the en- 
graving, the binding in design, material 
and workmanship, and the literary manu- 
facture, sufficiently respectable. The beau- 
tiful volume embraces a kind of tour through 
Switzerland and Italy, commencing with 
Geneva, and terminating at Rome; and 
the plates consist of all the more remark- 
able spots, to which the traveller’s attention 
is usually given, from the one point to the 
other—in Switzerland, Geneva itself, Lau- 
sanne, the Castle of Chatillon, the Bridge 
of St. Maurice, Lavey, Martigny, Sion, 
Viege,—and in Italy, the Val d’Ossala, the 
Lakes Maggiore and Como, the Temple of 
Como, Milan, Verona, Vicenza, Padua,— 
Petrarch’s house at Arqua, Venice, Fer- 
rara, Bologna, and the Fish Market at 
Rome. There are twenty-five plates—four 
of which are assigned to Venice, represent- 
ing the Rialto, the Ducal Palace, the Palace 
of the Foscari, and the Bridge of Sighs, 
which last struck us as most remarkable, 
though all are beautiful—the water is per- 
fect. The artist, Mr. Samuel Proutt, in 
both selection and execution, has shewn a 
just and delicate taste, and his efforts have 
been admirably seconded by the engravers, 
inferior to none in the country. The de- 
seriptions are written by Mr. Thomas Ros- 
coe, and answer their purpose perfectly well, 
though some of the poetry, well known as it 
al} is, might very well have been spared. 


The Romance of History, Second Series 
— Spain. By Don T.de Trueba. 3 vols. 
12mo.—This Romance of History differs 
essentially, and favourably, from the old 
historical romances, and even the last im- 
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North. The writer of such romances in the 
olden time, and even in more recent times, 
either introduced into his scenes new agents, 
of his own creation, for the production of 
recorded events, or mixed up the domestic 
adventures of the chief actors with political 
ones, or committed these usually very grave 
personages to deeds, of which, if there be 
any reliance to be placed upon the laws of 
nature, as discoverable, of course, we mean 
by experience, they must have been per- 
fectly innocent—all which maneuvres have 
manifestly a tendency to confound and per- 
plex the student of truth, by associating in 
his mind the vagaries of fancy with the 
realities of facts, thus counteracting the 
historian and the antiquarian, and, at best, 
neutralizing their painful efforts. Writers 
of what is now termed Romance of History, 
on the contrary, pace prudently along the 
beaten paths of story, in search of extraor- 
dinary facts—the more extraordinary of 
course the better—and limit their best ef- 
forts to the development of the feelings of 
the agents, according to their conception of 
probabilities in given positions. . This is 
doing little or no harm— it is rather work- 
ing with the historian than against him. 
For the historian himself, even the driest, 
must, to some extent, do the same thing, 
and will, we suppose, more and more—the 
more, that is, novelists by profession, take 
to the construction of history——a course 
which is rapidly becoming fashionable. For 
this project of detailing the marvels of fact 
in the tone of romance, we are indebted 
mainly to the late Mr. Neale, who, himself, 
with considerable success, executed a part 
of his plan in the story of his own country. 
Don T. de Trueba, who has, we thank 
him, shortened his name, and who, we are 
glad to find, is the man who has caught 
Mr. Neale’s mantle, commences his series, 
as was natural, with Ais country, and has 
accomplished his purpose with equal spirit 
and elegance, and with even a more faithful 
adherence to the traditions of fact. Mr. 
Neale admitted—like Sir Walter Scott in 
his Grandfather’s Tales— apocryphal mat- 
ters, as if to defeat his own plan; while 
Don T. de Trueba takes up nothing which 
is not admitted as authentic by Spanish 
historians. And no country in the world 
presents more striking scenes, blending, as 
many of them do, the manners of the East 
and the West, and presenting such heroes 
as Pelagius, Bernardo, and the Cid. 

The succession of tales, amounting to 
twenty-four, and symmetrically distributed, 
eight in a volume, carry the reader over the 
whole of the long line of Spanish story— 
commencing with Roderick, the last of the 
Goths, and the invasion of the Moors—an 
act of revenge on the part of Count Julian 
for Roderick’s seduction of his daughter— 
and concluding with the fortunes of Cal- 
deron, in the reign of Philip IV., which 
reads like the same story in Gil Blas, and 
Portocarrero’s conspiracy in the following 
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reign in favour of the Austrian succession. 
To analyze any of these little morsels our 
space forbids, and, if it did not, to do so 
would be useless, for the peculiarity and the 
charm are all in the development of inci- 
dent and tone of sentiment—the events have 
scarcely suffered a modification, and could 
only be fairly exhibited by aspecimen. Ge- 
nerally, they shew judgment in the selec- 
tion, tact in pitching upon the point of in- 
terest, taste in the details, and felicity in the 
execution. The language—and we allude 
to so inferior a consideration, because the 
writer, as every body knows, is a foreigner 
—as to dry correctness and propriety is un- 
exceptionable, but shews still a want of ease, 
but that chiefly from the absence of the 
commoner idioms. It is this, more than 
the subjects, which throws a sameness over 
the whole, and finally wearies. The book 
is an excellent one to put into the hands of 
young people—if consecutive reading from 
beginning to end be not inflicted upon them. 


Annals of the Peninsular Campaigns, 
Srom 1808 to 1814, by the Author of 
Cyril Thornton, 3 vols. 12mo.; 1829.— 
Deprecating all ideas of competition with 
the professional learning of Colonels Na- 
pier and Jones, as becomes a subaltern 
and nameless officer, or with the voluminous 
compilations of the universal Southey, the 
author of Cyril Thornton, we may confi- 
dently announce, has produced a work which 
surpasses them both in interest and execu- 
tionh—in tact of selection, and distinctness 
of narrative. Of Southey’s performance, 
we say nothing—for it will ever be the least 
read ; while of Napier, it is doing him no 
wrong to say, he writes too exclusively for 
the profession, and suffers his general poli- 
tics too often to sway his judgment ; and, in 
his anxiety to compliment, or in his opinion, 
perhaps, to appreciate duly French officers, 
occasionally passes the line of sober impar- 
tiality. Cyril Thornton, too—for we know 
neither his name nor “ addition’’—has his 
prejudices, and, equally anxious to display 
the superiorities of the British, sometimes 
forgets to give the enemy their due. Still 
we give him due credit for intention to tell 
the full truth ; but it must be said, and can- 
not be denied, he has looked more to the 
obvious causes which secured victory to the 
one English chief, than to those which 
equally ensured defeat to the numerous and 
unconnected commanders of the French 
forces. But for one account, his surpasses 
any other one, and, besides, has the great 
advantage of coming altogether, and at once 
completing the story. The form of annals, 
too, gives him more of freedom, enforces 
less the bonds of connexion, and calls for 
less research into causes, political and pro- 
fessional, but none of these are neglected ; 
and he is even prodigal of his criticisms, 
though he furnishes sound and satisfactory 
reasons for most of them. 


No historian of the war has placed the 
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vious conduct of Spain in so conspicuous 
Lee) just a light. Napoleon was not without 
his provocations ; nor was Charles or Fer- 
dinand so innocent or inoffensive as 
are commonly and carelessly represented. 
Godoy’s fears, the consequences of his own 
usurpings, so early 2s 1806, and the _ 
of the battle of Jena, intrigued with 
and Portugel, and appavently with England, 
for a combined invasion of France, while 
professedly at peace and in alliance with 
France; and, in the following year, this 
same Spain concursed with this same France 
in a proposal for the seizure and partition of 
Portugal. 

We English, again, may thank ourselves 
for the general distrust with which our as- 
sistance was at first and long accepted by 
the Spaniards: it was impossible they could 
forget, what Cyril Thornton rightly calls, 
the base seizure and robbery of their trea- 
sure-ships in 1804, before the declaration of 
war—an act of positive and ‘brazen piracy. 

Notwithstanding the Colonel’s superi 
rank, Cyril keeps a sharp eye on Napier, 
and, detecting his bias, often exposes it 
shrewdly and successfully. Colonel Napier 
admires Murat prodigiously ; and peeing 
of the executions consequent on the horrible 
2d of May, at Madrid, ascribes them, on 
the authority of French writers, not to Mu- 
rat, but to Grouchy, who continued, he 
says, the work of slaughter on his own re- 
sponsibility, and in direct disobedience to 
Murat’s orders. ‘‘ This statement,” ob- 
serves Cyril, “ would have been entitled to 
credit, had we learned from the same autho- 
rity that Grouchy’s delinquency had been 
followed by censure or disgrace.” 

General Foy, who of course will not be 
suspected of exaggerating the atrocities of 
his countrymen, describes Dupont’s wanton 
cruelty at Cordova in terms of horror, and 
winds up with these words: “ Dreadful 
scenes! (the devastations of the city) for 
which no excuse was to be found in the loss 
sustained by the victors, since the attack of 
the city had not cost them ten men, and the 
success of the day only thirty killed, and 
eighty wounded.”” What says Colonel Na- 
pier? “ As the inhabitants took no part in 
the contest, and received the French without 
any signs of aversion, the town was pro. 
tected from pillage.’’—“ It is only neees. 
sary to add,’ observes Cyril, “ that the 
Colonel gives no authority for his state. 
ment.”” 

The author dwells with admiration on 
the defence of the Zaragozans, and quotes 
Foy’s testimony to their heroism. “ After 
this,” says he, ‘it is almost painful ‘to 
quote Colonel Napier.’’—“ It is manifest,’’ 
Colonel Napier asserts, “ that Zaragoza 
owed her safety to accident, and that the 
desperate resistance of the inhabitants was 
more the result of chance than of any pécu- 
liar virtue.” Chance !”” exclaims Cyt 
with some reason—“ such is the mélancholy 
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Colonel Napier, is driven, in denying the 
heroic devotion of the Zaragozans ! and the 
hypothesis has at least the advantage of 
being one not likely to encounter refuta- 
tion.”’ The sarcasm is flat, but the censure 
is just. 
or, on the other hand, is Southey’s ten- 
dency to exaggerate, or at least his readiness 
to adopt, the most invidious or outrageous 
statements, unobserved by the author, 
though not so often exposed as it deserves. 
In the defeat of the Spaniards, by Bessieres, 
at Rio Seco, the loss seems to be generally 
estimated at about 5,000. Mr. Southey 
states, on what he calls the best authority— 
whieh appears to be that of the neighbouring 
les the number of the slain, alone, 
amounted to 27,000. ‘The absurdity of 
the calculation, were it worth while,’’ ob- 
serves Cyril Thornton, “ might be easily 
demonstrated by a reductio ad absurdum”’ 
—which means, we suppose, there were not 
so many Spaniards in the field. 

With the author’s own narrative and judg- 
ments, generally, we are little disposed to 
find fault. The Duke of Wellington is, of 
course, his Magnus Apollo, though he scru- 
ples not to censure the battle of Rolica, as 
gratuitous. “ The object for which it was 
fought, a more skilful general,”’ he says, 
“would unquestionably have obtained with- 
out bloodshed.”’ Nor, again, that of Tala- 
veray a8 one to which the great captain owes 
little of his military renown. 

Sir John Moore is judged, perhaps, with 
some severity, for which compensation is 
made by eulogizing him for qualities un- 
connected with his profession. He was 
amiable, but incompetent: it comes to this, 
though wrapt in abundance of qualifying 
phrases. An ignorant ministry plunged him 
into difficulties, from which he had not ta- 
lents to extricate himself. He began inaus- 
piciously, by dividing his troops, and thus 
bringing himself into the necessity of con- 
tinuing at Salamanca, a whole month, inac- 
tive—he retreated with more haste than was 
necessary—might, more than once, have 
fought with advantage, before he was com- 
pelled, &c. 

The first act of Sir Arthur Wellesley, 
after taking the command in chief, was 
crossing the Douro, and routing Soult, 
which the author relates without one word 
of the cause which led to so easy a victory. 
Colonel Napier, we remember, insists at 
some length on the conspiracy of the officers, 
at the time, against Napoleon, and their 
success in blinding Soult as to the advance 
of the English commander. Does Cyril 
discredit this story, or was he ignorant of 
the fact ? 

The retreat before Massena is ably and 
distinctly described, and due credit is given 
to the English commander on the manage- 
ment of it, and for his dispositions at the 
battle of Busaco. But the lines of Torres 
Vedras call forth all his admiration. This 
was Wellington’s hour of triumph. For 
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this he was indebted wholly to his own fore- 
sight; and it was effectual. By the way, 
we have never seen these celebrated lines 
so well described. Here is a portion of the 
description :— 

Lisbon stands at the extremity of a peninsula, 
the neck of which is crossed by several ragged 
and mountainous chains, stretchint from the Ta- 
gus, in a semicircular direction, towards the sea 
—a distance of about thirty miles. Along these, 
considerably below the point where the river 
ceases to be fordable, two lines of defence had 
been selected—one considerably iu advance of the 
other—bvuth of the greatest natural strength. To 
add to ‘their security, the whole resources of 
military science bad been lavished. Mountains 
were scarped perpendicularly; insignificant 
streams were dammed into inundations ; forts of 
the most formidable description were erected on 
the heights ; all roads by which the enemy could 
advanee were broken up and obstracted, and at 
every part enfiladed with cannon; new ones 
were formed to facilitate the commaniecations of 
the defensive army; the weaker points of the 
position were strengthened bythe construction of 
works and retrenchments ; batteries were planted 
on posts inaccessible; and every measure had 
been adopted by ‘which the position could be ren- 
dered favourable for offensive operations, when- 
ever such should be assumed, &c. 


In the battle of Albuera, fought by Be- 
resford, the commander is treated sharply 
and contemptuously. Had he not had the 
good fortune to be seconded by more skilful 
officers, Cole and Stewart, absolute destrac- 
tion was inevitable. 

Occasionally, and that very rarely, French 
officers are spoken of with some respect ; 
but, generally, the tone is supercilious and 
contemptuous ; and he is too ready to attri- 
bute, what manifestly is attributable to 
want of discipline and harmony—to want of 
skill. He evidently thinks very meanly of the 
best of them. But, nevertheless, these An- 
nals of the Peninsular Campaigns is the least 
exceptionable book that has yet appeared on 
the subject. 


Health without Physic—or Cordials for 
Youth, Manhood, and Old Age, including 
Maxims, Moral and Facetious, for the 
Prevention of Disease and the Attainment 
of a Long and Vigorous Life, by an Old 
Physician. 1830.—The tone of the book 
is a little too flippant and petulant for an 
old man, but perfectly in correspondence 
with that of an old compiler. Old Phy- 
sician, the want of individuality, proves the 
writer is not—nor is he, probably, of the 
profession at all. The book, moreover, in 
some conformity with the title, is more a 
book of moral remedies than of medical pre- 
cepts. Its materials, of course, are deriva- 
ble from a hundred sources, but those origi- 
nally, were medical ones—for medieal men 
are, almost exclusively, the only people who 
pay any attention to the effects of external 
things, or even of internal feelings, upon 
the human frame; and strange it is, that 
it should be so, interested as every person 
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isin his own physical soundness. But the 
truth is, the subject has got to be so enve- 
loped in technicalities, by the artifices of 
professional men, that plain persons are de- 
terred, by a sense not only of the difficulties, 
but of the presumption, of making any at- 
tempts to understand as much of themselves, 
as other people profess exclusively to do. 
The study of our own frame—our brains and 
our passions—through the intluences of food, 
climate, exercise, employment, wi//, proba- 
bly, by degrees, come to constitute a lead- 
ing branch of education—or at least the 
attention will get to be more turned to the 
subject, and every man will contribute to 
the general stock, fresh facts from his own 
idiosyncracies. 

The compilers’ ‘code of resolutions for 
declining life,’ is excetlent, though he may 
be thought to carry his monitions against 
excitement to some excess—‘ except,” says 
he, ‘ the reasons for a change be inevitable, 
live and die in the public profession of the 
religion in which you were born and bred.’ 
The burden of the song seems to be—any 
thing for a quiet life—or, like Sir Hans 
Sloane—never quarrel with yourself, your 
wife, or your prince. 


Life on Board of a Man dof War, in- 
cluding a full Account of the Battle of 
Nawvarino, by a British Seaman; 1829. — 
This professes, with all due gravity, to be 
the genuine narrative of a young sailor, who 
served his noviciate, before the mast, on 
board the Genoa, and was present at the 
battle of Navarino. The volume is dedi- 
cated to Captain Dickenson, and embracing 
the full details of the battle, the writer stu- 
diously arranges his narrative, so as tomake 
each successive incident contribute to the 
perfect exculpation of the said Captain—a 
very superfluous effort now, and, at any rate, 
of no value, unless authenticated. This 
inatter, however, occupies little more than 
a third of the volume, while the remainder 
is taken up with the alleged personal ad- 
ventures of the writer, from his first going 
on board—detailed, professedly, in the be- 
lief, that no narrative, however faulty, can 
be uninstructive, which details the trials of 
an inexperienced youth thrown, by his own 
Caprice, into a state of society entirely new 
to him ; and especially that whatever tends 
to illustrate the character, manners, and 
habits of British sailors, must prove accept- 
able to the public. The “common par- 
lance” of sailors is faithfully exhibited, 
partly in the hope that an exposure of the 
absurdity inherent in their irreverent words 
and phrases, “is one of the surest means of 
their extirpation.” 


We quote a morsel for the sake of the 
concluding remark— 


Inthe cock-pit L beard a weak voice singing the 
foliowing verse of a sea song :— 


“Poor Joe, the marine, was in Portsmouth wel) 
known, ; 
No lad in the corps dressed so smart, 
In his countenance there ne’er was a frown, 
And his manliness won every heart.” 


The voice came from a remote corner of the 
cock-pit, and on going forward, I saw sitting ppon 
the doctor’s medicine chest, a marine of the name 
of Hill. ‘‘ What,” said I, ‘‘ are you wounded, 
Hal?” I held up the lantern at the same time, 
and saw the poor fellow wanted both arms,—the 
one a little above the elbow, and the other a little 
below the shoulder: ‘“‘and singing, too,” I ex- 
claimed, “in this state ?"—* Why,” said he, * you 
know I must learn to sing ballads, and, therefore, 
I've begun in time; for d’ye see, since it has 
pleased God tu let the Tarks dock both my firs, 
I must only thank him that it was not my head.’ 
I doubted much that this was an endeavour to 
re-enact an old story that I had heard years be- 
fore, and could not help attributing such a piece 
of wretched affectation to the influence of Dib- 
din’s songs, and of many of the melodramas of 
our small theatres, which put into the mouths of 
our sailors so much false heroism and nauseous 
sentimentalism. 


Studies in Natural History, by William 
Rhind, of Edinburgh.— Here is nothing 
new ; but striking facts and admitted prin- 
ciples are skilfully brought together; and 
though no connected view is aimed ‘at, the 
whole has an uniform tendency to enlarge 
the dominions of the naturalist, and con- 
verge his thoughts to the Author of Nature. 
The writer describes himself as directing 
his efforts to excite the student of nature to 
more expanded investigation, rather than to 
dive deeper into abstruse points, or specu 
late on unexplored subjects. ‘The inevitable 
effect of a general survey, as he justly re- 
presents it, is to dispel the perturbed and 
clouded notions of the “ power and wrath 
and caprice of an unseen, unknown Divinity, 
and discover to the patient inquirer, a beau- 
tiful system of order, regularity, and mate- 
rial harmony—the consummate arrangement 
of an all-powerful, benignant, and merciful 
God’’—without conveying the offensive feel- 
ing, that Mr. Rhind is patronizing the 
Deity. The author glances over the repro- 
ductive powers of nature—the principles of 
geology and meteorology—the atmosphere 
and the winds—rivers and their formation 
—the ocean and its inhabitants—the earth 
and its vegetables, insects, animals, man, 
and finally the celestial system—moralizing 
at every turn and topic, very sensibly, if not 
with much point or novelty ; and making 
liberal use of Dr. Mason Good and Dr. G. 
Gregory, and he could scarcely do better. 


Two Funeral Discourses, by John Shep- 
pard, author of Thoughts on Private De- 
votion; 1829.—Mr. Sheppard is the au- 
thor of some publications on devotional sub- 
jects, and more acceptably of a work on the 
foreign evidences of the divine origin of 
Christianity, noticed by ourselves some 
months ago asa performance of considerable 
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micrit for its research, intelligence, and judg- 
mggt. Though not himself a minister pre- 
cisely, he is obviously devoted to clerical 
pursuits, and only, for reasons of course sa- 
tisfactory to himself, avoids taking upon 
himself the responsibilities of a “ cure’’ of 
souls. The rules of dissenting societies, at 
Jeast the one with which he is apparently 
connected at Frome, do not exclude wnoffi- 
cial persons from occasional ministrations, 
2nd accordingly he, it seems, has preached 
many funeral orations. The two now pub- 
lished were delivered by him on the deaths 
of two ministers, one of them, quite a youth, 
but pious and able, who had but recently 
occupied the pulpit at Frome, and the other 
a Baptist missionary in India, who was well 
known at Frome. The object of the dis- 
courses appears to be to repel any hasty 
conclusions adverse to the propagation of 
the gospel, and the protection of it on the 
part of its author, from the apparently pre- 
mature deaths of its ablest and most indefa- 
tigable preachers and promoters. The tone 
is argumentative and earnest—mild and per- 
suasive—and no doubt very acceptable to 
those who knew the parties. The allusions 
to the position and exertions of the mis- 
sionary and his intelligent wife, are very in- 
teresting and impressive. 


Holiday Dreams, or Light Reading in 
Prose and Verse, by Isabel Hill ; 1829.— 
The author of this little volume is undoubt- 
edly a person of considerable cleverness, with 
some humeur, and, what is more essential 
for her own comfort, with good humour. 
Her temperament, besides, is too sanguine 
to be readily blighted by a little neglect, or 
discomfited by a rebuff or two. In perse- 
verance she is irrepressible ; and, in the ab- 
sence of patrons, resolves to write till she 
finds them. She is already the author of a 
tragedy, a tale, a poem, and two ete. etc., 
together with some scores of occasional 
pieces, published in periodicals — which 
pieces, for the most part, received by the 
said periodicals, either superciliously or un- 
gratefully, she now—to shame the fools— 
collects and prints. Some, it seems, ap- 
peared in the New Monthly, the Weekly 
Review, the Literary Museum, and Pocket 
Magazine, but all without producing pay 
—a mischance, however, which she insinu- 
ates is perhaps attributable to the want of 
integrity in her go-between; but as he is, 
apparently, nobody but Sir Francis Freeling, 
the editors will know how to interpret. 
Others were written for a Worthing paper, 
the proprietor of which wishing to give a 
literary cast to his adventure, secured the 
lady’s services, but finally ran away, and 
forgot to discharge his bills. Others 
were despatched to Annuals, of which some 
were fost, some few admitted to the honours 
of insertion ; and one, in the Gem, actually 
remunerated by one of its crimson and gold 
copies. Others, again, were handed about 
among admiring friends, till, to her sur- 
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prise, she met with seme so nearly resem- 
bling them, that she chose to disclaim them ; 
and the single instance of polite attention 
and editorial payment, was the original pro- 
prietor of the Atheneum, who not only libe- 
rally paid her from his purse, but gallantly 
paid her a visit in person, for which she is 
duly grateful. 

To be sure the good young lady has been 
scurvily used, but she has her revenge—she 
tells all—and we look for her thanks in giv- 
ing them a publicity they would hardly 
otherwise find. If she will still write— 
and write she will, and can—she must ma- 
nufacture tales—they are in constant de- 
mand. Her poetry, in the serious way, 
wants strength and melody ; and in the hu- 
morous, the most fatal of wants, ease and 
point; while her prose essays ramble too 
much, and are a little too much recherché 
in the pursuit of quips and puns. She shall 
speak for herself. 


THE TROCHILOS AND THE 
CROCODILE. 


Blame not my zeal, altho’ ye call 
Its objeet ‘* cruel, false, and vain ;’’ 
Some sympathy awaits us all, 
E’en Nero’s death gave one heart pain.® 
Nay, I am not so mere a ninny 
But I can prop mine own cause—thus, 
Can cite the Stayyrite, and Pliny, 
Or bid you hear Herodotus !+ 
They prove that Heaven plants instinets pure 
And merciful, for some wise end ; 
One bird Nile’s monster can endure, 
The Crocodile hath still a friend. 
The little Plover yet doth dare 
E’en in his throat to assert her right, 
Spite of his teeth, which kindly spare 
The servant, they'd scarce fiud one bite, 
She enters, to destroy his foes, 
To pearly peril joyous flies, 
How strange, that creatures great as those 
Should e’er be saved by atomies ! 
** Seeking the bubble reputation 
E’en in the” Crocodile’s “ mouth,” sof 
How can he keep from mastication ? 
Perhaps he don't like Poultry tho’. 
Did some one of his favourite prey 
Venture, tho’ ne’er so kindly bold, it 
Might find it bard to get away— 
Once in his jaw—d’ye think he’d Aodd it ? 
His watering mouth would pour persuasious 
To treat it with a little bite. 
Then, having tears for all occasions, 
He could weep back his appetite ; 
Sigh o’er the life he had destroyed, 
Then lick his lips, and wipe his eyes, 
Rememb’ring what he had enjoy’d, 
And ready for another prize! 





* For this information I am indebted to Lord 
Byron. 

+ These hard names I found in the Bath and 
Cheltenham Gazette. I have not the henour of 
any further acquaintance with the gentlemen [ 
quote ; but knowing nothing of Natural History 
I take their words. They assert that the Tro- 
chilos, a kind of Plover, acts as tooth-pick to the 
Crocodile, devouring the troublesome insects, 
who, when his month looks ajar, fancy that they 
shall find sweets within it. 
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The bird unsparing feasts away, 
’Midst all the dangers I have sung, 
She earns her safety and her pay 
Taking the sting from such a tongue. 
Could I, ye hostile knats make skip, 
(Would pecking at ye ne’er cost me loss) 
By merely—tasting that sweet lip, 
It were brave sport to act Trochilos ! 


Family Library, Vol. VIII.—Court and 
Camp of Buonaparte; 1829. — These 
sketches of the Court and Camp of Napo- 
leon are intended to form a kind of supple- 
ment to the life of Napoleon, which occupied 
the first two volumes of the Family Library, 
but mot written by the same author, or we 
should see something like a disposition to 
present a fair estimate—(and here there is 
none)—some desire to shew the good as 
well as the bad, with respect to men whose 
characters, every sober person will recollect, 
have been gathered, in England at least, 
from the representations—it would be cor- 
rect enough to say, the calumnies—of their 
avowed and deadly enemies. The compiler 
writes as if we lived in the days of the Pitt 
and terror system, when anti-jacobinism was 
the sole criterion of good citizenship—that 
anti-jacobinism, which, though it be appa- 
rently as wide from radicalism as the poles 
asunder, is of the same intolerable tempera 
ture, equally adverse to life and liberty, sound 
sense, and sound morals. Villain and wretch, 
slave and fool, are ever at his pen’s end; and 
sentiments are hazarded of individuals which 
nothing short of confidential knowledge 
could authorize. Speaking of Napoleon's 
sister, Pauline, he assures us, one would 
suppose on his personal authority, “* Ma- 
dame (not the Princess) Borghese detests 
her present husband as much as the first— 
indeed, she could never love the man whom 
she was required to obey. She is, however, 
as cordially execrated in return. She occu- 
pies one wing of his palace at Rome; the 
greater part of his time is passed at Flor- 
ence, and he has caused all communication 
between the two sides of the palace to be 
carefully closed, that he may not be cursed 
with the sight of his wife when he visits the 
eternal city.”’ After thus favouring us with 
his confidential communications, he disco- 
vers, something of the latest, the said prin- 
cess has been dead four or five years; and 
coolly remarks, in an erratum, “ some words 
ought to be altered.” 

The Duke de Rovigo, of course, meets 
with no quarter: and we were surprised to 
find him allowing, even with this sweeping 
clause of, “ though, of course, far from me- 
riting implicit credit,” “ his memoirs will 
always rank among the necessary materials 
for the history of Napoleon.’’ Though per- 
fectly true, this with him is but a transient 
conviction ; for we perceive he pays not the 
slightest regard to Savary’s very minute, 
we do not say satisfactory, account of his 
personal conduct in the miserable affair of 
the Duke d’Enghein; but gives his own 
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version of the deed, as if Savary had never 
written a word. ds there any better reason, 
for crediting Talleyrand than Savary ?—the 
one, as the writer plainly and profoundly 
believes, as cunning as a fox, and the other 
as stupid as an owl; the one capable of any 
perversion, and skilled in pas 3 the worse 
appear the better reason—and the other as 
incapable of telling his own tale favourably, 
as of telling it honestly. There were ob- 
viously greater men concerned in the chief"s 
confidence than Savary then was. 

With regard to Clarke, the Duke of 
Feltre, though probably a man of no very 
superior talents, nor very distinguishable for 
integrity, but not less so, in either respect, 
apparently, than thousands of another school 
of politics, of whom the writer would 
speak admiringly, he is quite intemperate. 
Clarke was a captain in the French army, 
so early as 1784, then only nineteen, which 
proves he was not the very low (in the 
writer’s absurd sense) and despicable person 
the compiler represents him. In 1792 he 
was a colonel of cavalry—how he rose to 
this rank is not, he says, very clear—that 
is, of course, according to his hypothesis ; 
“ certainly,’ he adds, “ not by his me- 
rit,”—-which is plainly quite gratuitously 
said, and may serve as a specimen of the 
spirit in which the book is written. It is 
all alike—a mass of libellous scandal—if not 
always false in fact, always perverse in con- 
struction, and careless of truth. ‘ Clarke’s 
regiment,”’ he continues, ‘* would have been 
wholly destroyed on more than one occasion, 
had not his subaltern officers saved it from 
the consequences of his incapacity.’’ What 
is the writer’s authority for all this? Ap- 
parently none of any credit. The reader 
must ask the same question at every step— 
for the prejudiced and paltry spirit in which 
the book is written, completely strips the 
writer of all the consideration and weight 
due to impartial inquiry and sober and ho- 
nest judgment. 

In a brief preface, the compiler expresses 
his belief that his statements will be found 
in accordance with the very able, interesting, 
and trustworthy Memoirs of M. de Bou- 
rienne—confessing, in the same breath, that 
only one volume out of the six had appeared 
when he began. And as to this Bourienne, 
Napoleon was not, apparently, very wide of 
the truth, when, on some occasion, he said, 
‘** Bourienne, you are but a simpleton !”’— 
and he might have added, looking to his 
subsequent conduct, something worse. This 
same Bourienne, whose authority is thus to 
be taken for every thing, was a double or 
triple dyed traitor — Napoleon’s humble 
friend and private secretary for years—then 
in Louis XVIII.’s service—and, again, 
the day before the emperor’s return to Pa. 
ris, as prefect of police, the author of a pla- 
card, announcing the arrest, in the garden 
of the Palais Royal, of two men for ex. 
claiming, Vive le Roi! 

In the same preface, the writer alludes te 
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Colonel Napier’s volumes, and the author 
of Cyril Thornton’s Peninsular Annals, as 
having appeared since his book was written, 
— leading the reader to conclude these gen- 
tlemen would confirm his invidious state- 
ments—at least the former will not. 

Even as a dictionary, with his limitations, 
the book is incomplete. There is no notice 
of Kellerman, Lavalette, Duroc, Carnot, 
Brune, &c. 


Waverley Novels.—Rob Roy ; 1829.— 
It is not an easy matter for Sir Walter Scott 
to take manum tabula, when once he begins, 
and few would wish it otherwise, for no touch 
of his pencil is without effect. Here his 
purpose was simply to give some account of 
the occasion of the tale, and the sources of 
his materials, and he goes over again the life 
of his hero, only stripping it, as he goes, 
of a little of its romance. In the novel, Rob 
was all daring and resolve, with a spice of 
generosity in his composition, though that 
rather the effect of calculated contempt than 
of the pure impulses of nature, and a man 
who plundered by wholesale, and was lavish 
on the same scale. In the story he shows 
more of the peddling rogue—he dilutes his 
audacity with a dash of discretion—he is 
shirking in danger, and bullying out of it. 
The preface, one of considerable length, 
embraces the story of the outlawed clan of 
the Gregors— the oppressions they suffered, 
and the revenges they took. Covering large 
tracts on the Highland borders, the counties 
of Argyle and Perth, as the Gregors did, 
their neighbours, the Earls of Argyle and 
Breadalbane, by their influence with the 
crown, jgot these lands entered in their own 
charters, and took forcible possession as 
Opportunities occurred. These encroach- 
ments, of course, the Gregors resisted, and 
the resistance was by their powerful enemies 
represented at court as acts of invasion and 
robbery. Mary, and her son James, alike, 
legislated against them in the Draco-spirit of 
the times, and finally forbade the use of the 
very name, and assembling together of more 
than four at atime. Mingling rather than 
merging in the neighbouring clans, they, in 
consequence, became Drummonds, Buchan- 
ans, Campbells, &c. in name, but continued 
Gregors still, in heart, and still unitable for 
clan In the civil wars they, in 
common with other J7ighlanders (why should 
they fight with each other, when the war 
opened Jowlanders to plunder?) they adopted 
the royal cause ; and at the restoration, had 
influence enough to get the iniquitous statutes 
against them repealed, but not enough to kee 
them so. Their re-enactment was speedily 
smuggled in again, but the enemies of the 
Gregors were no longer able to enforce them 
with the old severity. Of this clan, which 
of course inherited a sense of their wrongs, 
was Rob, not chief, but a chieftain. Born 
somewhere about 1670, till the reign of 
queen Anne, he mixed the profession of 
drover of Highland cattle, and exactor of 
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black-mail, when he chose to declare him- 
self insolvent; and absconding with money 
in both pockets, the property of those who 
had entrusted him with commissions, con- 
fined himself to the less inglorious, but eqnally 
profitable mode of plundering by raids. Tn 
the rebellion of ’15, Rob’s conduct Was a 
little equivocal: on what specific ground 
does not appear, but the principle must be 
obvious. He died about 1740, leaving five 
sons, two of whom became conspicuous, in a 
manner natural enough—one was outlawed for 
sundry acts of violence, and the other caught 
and hanged for the abduction of a young 
woman possessed of considerable property. 


Tales of Four Nations. 3 vols. 12mo. ; 
1829.—The author of these not uninterest- 
ing, nor ill-written tales, must have been 
hard run for a title—“ Tales of Four Na- 
tions’’ implies a union and connection, 
which the reader will not find. The writer, 
though a novice in scribbling, should have 
felt, in the case ef others, the chilling effect 
of a name that expresses nothing distinctly 
—should have anticipated the curl and pish 
of contempt it excites—the sort of stum- 
bling-block it throws at the threshold—just 
where common prudence, to say nothing of 
common policy, would suggest the most 
conciliating care on the part of a new can- 
didate. 

Of and concerning the said “ Four Na- 
tions,”’ here are five tales—two, comme de 
raison, description of English scenes; and 
one, each, of French, German, and Mexi- 
can. With the exception of one of the 
English tales and the Mexican, they have 
some claim, it seems, to the dignity of facts, 
and, of course, in the same proportion forfeit 
the honours of invention. The tale of most 
pretension, at least so far as length indicates 
pretension, called the Hunter’s Oak, is a 
tale of the English Roses, in which king- 
making Warwick, King Edward, and black- 
visaged Clifford, play over again some of 
their old pranks, with others which “ they 
knew not of.” Warwick, at his glorious 
castle, has two beautiful daughters—the 
youngest of whom, the prime charmer, is 
betrothed to Beaufort, Duke of Somerset 
(all among the great folks!) ; but political 
interests, after the defeat of the Lancas- 
trians, at Towton, prompt Warwick to bring 
about an union between Clifford and the 
gentle girl. Accordingly, Clifford, im at- 
tendance on Edward, visits the castle, and 
prosecutes his course of courtship with a 
roughness quite suitable to his recorded 
character, but not very well calculated to 
smooth obstructions presented by a pre- 
occupation of the young lady’s affections. 
To afford the gay king fitting entertain- 
ment, a tournay is proclaimed, and War. 
wick, confiding in. the vigour of Clifferd’s 
arm, announces the hand of his youngest 
daughter as the prize of the victor. Beau- 
fort, in disguise, of coufse, attends the lists, 
and equally, of course, defeats the arrogant 
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Clifford, and thus wins, but does not carry 
the prize. .He rushes to her feet, indeed, 
and, in the presence of the assembled court, 
claims her, but chooses, apparently with 
most uncalled for violence, to mock, and in- 
sult, and defy the new, and, in his opinion, 
usurping monarch, and only escapes what 
he almost deserves, by the aid of his good 
black steed. 

Splendidly welcomed as Edward had 
been, he was not well pleased at the exhi- 
bition, manifestly designed, of the alarming 
strength of the garrison ; nor could he for- 
bear whispering to Clifford his fears, as 
well as his admiration; and Clifford was 
ready enough to understand a hint. He was 
indignant at the young lady’s repulses, and 
enraged by his recent defeat, and he re- 
solved at one stroke to gratify the king, and 
wreak his own vengeance. The opportu- 
nity—and when did opportunity for mis- 
chief fail ?—soon presented itself. The 
blow inflicted by Beaufort confined Clifford 
to the castle, and Warwick’s embassy to 
demand Bona of France in marriage with 
Edward, left him almost at unobstructed 
liberty to pursue his scheme of revenge. 
He quickly secured the co-operation of a 
band of outlaws, whose rendezvous was a 
cave, the entrance of which was at the 
foot of the Hunter’s Oak, and which cave 
—scarcely known to any of the castle esta- 
blishment—communicated with the castle ; 
and by this communication a force suffi- 
cient to overpower the garrison was to be 
admitted. While these preparations were 
completing, Edward meets with Grey of 
Grooby’s lovely widdéw, and hastily marries 
her; and Warwick returns from his em- 
bassy only to encounter his sovereign’s 
mockery. Stung at this insult, he forth- 
with leagues with the Lancastrians, and 
especially with Beaufort, and quickly un- 
seats the young king, who flies before him. 
By this time Clifford has got possession of 
the castle, and is just on the point of forcing 
the young and beautiful Lady Something 
Neville to a loathsome marriage, when 
Beaufort presents his noble form in the very 
chapel, with a competent force to back him 
— introduced silently by the old cave — 
interrupts the ceremony, and makes none of 
killing Clifford — recovers the castle for 
Warwick, and, what was more delightful, 
the lady for himself. 

The “ Bereaved” is of a more domestic 
and intense cast. A young and yolatile 
Frenchman, brought up with a lovely cousin, 
whom he is to marry after a campaign or 
two. In these campaigns he is thoroughly 
corrupted, but finally marries his lovely 
cousin for the sake of her property—which 
he speedily spends among gamesters and 
demireps, and drives the miserable wife to 
2 state of insanity—the cruelty of the worth- 
less husband is most revolting. 

“ The Palace of Capultepec” is of course 
Mexiczn. The tale turns upon the abduc- 
tion of the governor’s daughter by a troop 
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of Indians, and the desperate recovery by 
a Creole gentleman, whose services finally 
subdue Spanish prejudice, and win the 
hand of the lady. 

“The Ambuseade” is a tale, clumsily 
told, of a Cornish pirate—a moody gentle- 
man—and the seizure of him and his crew 
by the captain of a frigate dispatched ex- 
pressly for the purpose. , 

And “The Chateau by the Lake” is a 
common tale of villainy. A young lady 
run away with—a forged will—a recovery 
and exposure—very common (in novels), 
and very disagreeable. 


A Manual of Ancient History, particu- 
larly with regard to the Constitutions, the 
Commerce, and the Colonies of the States 
of Antiquity, translated from the German 
of A. H. L. Heeren; 1829.— We have 
nothing in this country on ancient history 
worth estimating at a pin’s fee; but Ger- 
many can supply works of this class in 
abundance ; and we are glad to see we are 
likely to have the benefit of the best of them 
in our own language, in competent versions. 
Any thing requiring very close and con- 
tinued research—any topics involving ex- 
tensive collection of particulars, have got to 
be entirely out of our way; and, of course, 
commercially at least, we do wisely to im- 
port what we can no longer raise ourselves. 
Ancient history can only be prosecuted suc- 
cessfully through intimate and familar ac- 
quaintance with writers whose works, so far, 
in our days, from being studied, are not 
even glanced at. Our knowledge of the 
writers of antiquity is almost limited to the 
poets—scarcely ever extended beyond half- 
a-dozen of the common historians, and those 
relative to short periods—Tacitus, Cesar, 
Sallust, Xenophon, Thucydides, and scraps 
of Herodotus. Very many of the Greek 
writers, not twenty persons probably now 
living in this country have ever looked at. 
No publisher would yenture to reprint such 
books as Dionysius, or Diodorus, or Athe- 
neus. Manuals of ancient history, indeed, 
we have in plenty; but they are all of the 
most flimsy cast, and prepared, moreover, 
for schools, and copied one from another— 
not one in a score of them derived at all 
from original sources ; and, of course, if the 
first be wrong, the posterior ones will not be 
right—once wrong, and there is with us 
little chance of correction. But Heeren’s 
manual is plainly derived directly from ori- 
ginal authorities—from long and close ap- 
plication ; and the proof is that it contains 
what you will not find elsewhere. Mr. 
Heeren is himself professor of history at 
Gottingen ; and he has long been a professor 
in fact, and not in nameonly. He lectures 
indefatigably, not in courses of half-dozen 
readings, but through the whole session 
zealously, to the tune of a hundred annnally. 
His volume, however, bears too much the 
form of a syllabus, though occasionally ex- 
ee 1 into dissertation ; but, in point of 
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utility, will benefit equally professor and 
student, by enabling the first to methodize 
his acquisitions, and guiding the other 
through his untried and intricate course. 
His especial object has been to select such 
incidents as require to be known by pupils 
for the effectual prosecution of their historical 
studies. He has accordingly narrowed the 
range of his labours, and confined himself 
to those most remarkable for general civili- 
zation and political eminence ; and in these 
his attention has been more particularly 
pointed to the formation of states—the 
changes in their construction—the routes 
by which commerce was carried on—the 
share which the several nations respectively 
had in commerce, and, a matter imme- 
diately connected with it, their extension of 
it by colonies. 

The method adopted by the author blends, 
in some measure, the advantages of the two 
modes by which history may be conducted, 
by nations and periods. He makes five 
general divisions: the first embraces the 
Asiatic and African states and kingdoms 
anterior to Cyrus, about the year B.C. 560, 
which consists, necessarily, of little more 
than insulated fragments; the second, the 
Persian monarchy, to B,C. 330; the third, 
the Grecian states, both within and without 
Greece, until Alexander, 336; the fourth, 
the Macedonian monarchy, and its subse- 

uent divisions, until they all merged into 
the Roman empire; and the fifth, the Ro- 
man state, both as a commonwealth and a 
monarchy, until its fall in the west, A.D. 
476, with nvmerous subdivisions, indispen- 
sable for a clear and distinctive view of the 
subject. Every division, large and small, 
is accompanied by a list of the authorities; 
and another, of the more remarkable books, 
the produce of modern times, on the several 
topics, to which some additions are made by 
the translator—very insignificant, necessa- 
rily—the translator’s additions we mean. 

This very valuable book has passed through 
six editions in Germany, with the successive 
revisions of the writer, and has been trans- 
jated into the principal languages of Europe. 
One appeared in America ; but the transla- 
tion before us, notwithstanding the remark 
of the Foreign Quarterly, is not a re-print 
of the American. The work was originally 
published in 1799; and a portion of the 
writer’s preface is worth quoting, referring, 
as it does, to the state of the times, and the 
object of his work :— 


The transactions of our own times have thrown 
@ light upon ancient history, and given it an in- 
terest which it could not formerly possess. A 
knowledge of history, if not the only, is at least 
the most certain means of obtaining a clear and 
unprejudiced view ofthe great drama now per- 
forming around us. A!}l direct comparisons, not- 
withstanding the many opportunities which have 
tempted me, I considered as foreign to my plan ; 
nevertheless, if in some chapters of my work, par- 
ticularly in the history of the Roman republic, 
there may seem to be any reference to the trans- 
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ac'ions of the ten years during which this work 
has been published, I do not think it necessary 
te offer any excuse for so doing. Of what use is 
the study of history, if it does not make us wiser 
and better? unless the knowledge of the past 
teach us to judge more correctly of the present ? 
&e, &c.  « 


The Code of Terpsichore, which, being 
interpreted, means, it seems, the Art of 
Dancing, by M. Blasis ; 1829.—The mag- 
nificent pretensions of M. Charles Blasis 
are perfectly confounding ; he pours forth 
upon us his Greek and Latin, his physics 
and metaphysics, so unsparingly, that with 
less assurance than his own, we naturally 
shrink from any encounter with so formid- 
able a personage. To pass by such a book, 
however, would be unfair to our readers, 
who reasonably look from us for some in- 
formation relative to every work of import. 
ance, and, taking Monsieur’s own estimate, 
this is one of the very first. M. Blasis 
claims for dancing the dignity of one of the 
Fine Arts—he places it in company with 
Poetry, Painting, and Music, and on a 
level with the best of them ; and for himself, 
as one of the most distinguished professors 
of the art in Europe, the rank, title, and 
consideration thereunto belonging. 

Practised as dancing is through every 
gradation and condition of society, from the 
wildest savage of the woods to the daintiest 
ladyling of Grosvenor-square, it must surely 
have its source in nature. The flood of 
animal vigour—the buoyant and bounding 
spirit of youth—the irresistible impulses to 
action in the young and healthy, might 
very well account for the rude and violent 
exertions of the first, and association, fashion, 
and vanity for the gentle and graceful move- 
ments of the last; but M. Blasis looks 
deeper—he plunges into the bathos of books, 
old and new, in search of the philosophy of 
his subject, and tasking, moreover, his own 
sagacity to its ultimate limits, finally as. 
signs it a source, innate indeed, but dor- 
mant, till awakened by Sincinc. Enu- 
terpe is thus the parent and not the sister of 
Terpsichore. Singing inspired relative or 
at least correspondent gestures. The breast 
became agitated—the arms opened or ap- 
proached each other—the feet began to 
form certain steps, more or iess rapid—the 
features participated in these movements— 
the whole body, in short, was soon respon- 
sive to the sounds that vibrated in the ears. 
This is the source and origin of dancing ; 
and the art, in its progress, has been found 
capable of designating, it seems, every feel-. 
ing of the soul, till, such is its present bril- 
liant perfection, that M. Blasis obviously 
thinks the tongue a most superfluous organ, 
or, at least, of no manner of use but for old 
ladies and gentlemen, grown stiff and heavy 


over a tea-table. 


Writers on the subject of dancing, it 
seems, are not very numerous, and the few 
there are, for the most part, were mere 
amateurs and theorists, not themsélves artists 
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—spersons, probably, of taste, talent, and 
learning, but no dancers, and, of course, in- 
capable of communicating practical instruc- 
tion. Now, M. Blasis can pirouette as well 
as speculate. Noverre, indeed, treated the 
subject in a masterly manner for his day, 
and, with his apparent views, which cer- 
tainly were not to improve the pupil ; but the 
march of improvement in our restless days 
has so far outstripped poor M. Noverre’s 
farthest flights, as to render his letters no 
longer of any use to either professor or pu- 
pil. Im this absence, then, of all useful 
written authorities, M. Blasis, relying on 
the toils of learned research, and years of 
laborious exertion—emboldened by the sug- 
gestions of valued friends—and encouraged 
by the success of some publications of his 
on the subject on the continent, resolved to 
set about filling up this vacuum in the lite- 
rature of Europe, -and has actually accom- 
plished an elaborate work, embracing, at 
once, the origin and ‘progress, the theory 
and practice of dancing, in all its varieties, 
with the composition and performance of 
the pantomime and ballet to boot. In these 
marvellous lucubrations of his, he lays dis- 
tinct, and, we doubt not, very just claims 
to divers ameliorations—to new methods of 
instruction, short and infallible—to the en- 
larging of the realms of pantomime—to an 
application of the rules and various styles of 
the regular drama to the composition of the 
pantomine—to the elevating of the ballet to 
something above mere divertissiments or 
dancing spectacles, &c. In short, the reader 
will find, if he has any curiosity, a practical 
work calculated to assist the professor—to 
enlighten and amuse the amateur, and to 
instruct and perfect the pupil. What can 
book do more? In addition to all these 
valuable materials, the well-filled volume 
contains more than twenty programmes— 
original compositions of pantomimes, some 
in one act, and others in two and three, and 
even five acts. A number of plates arc 
appended to illustrate the positions into 
which Monsieur and his pupils throw the 
human figure, in which he can see nothing 
but grace, while our unpractised optics can 
detect nothing but strain and pain, and 
Erepenteqene attitudes—legs at right angles, 
iC 


The Harleian Dairy System, by William 
Harley, Esq.; 1829.—The dairy system 
thus designated is better known by the not 
very delicate term of the Soiling System— 
the peculiarity of which consists in keeping 
cows constantly stabled in buildings, of 
course, clean and we} yentilated—in feed- 
ing them, in summer, with grass cut fresh 
and fresh, and in winter, as much as possi- 
ble, with succulent vegetab!es—and carefully 
gathering every particle of manure, wet and 
dry, to return upon the land—on the prin- 
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ciple that the animal and vegetable mutually 
maintain each other. The success of this 
system—that is, the profitableness of it— 
under close and unremitting supervision, 
exceeds the common process five to one. 
But the cruelty, to any feelings not hardened 
by the practice, is surely abominable ; and, 
indeed, it appears, by the writer’s confession, 
the unfortunate animals are of necessity 
changed every year—none ean stand the 
discipline longer—the legs swell, and the 
feet get sore; and the consequence is, ge- 
neral derangement, and falling off in milk 
and flesh. 

The inventor of this precious system, and 
author of the book before us—now a very 
old man, as his care-worn and miserable 
features, which he has thought it worth 
while to exhibit, attest—commenced his 
cow-establishment at a farm called Willow- 
bank, in the suburbs of Glasgow, for the 
purpose of supplying the “ gude town of 
Glasgow’’ with milk, “ which soon became,” 
he says, “ an extensive and regular trade. 
Harley’s milk also became, as it were, the 
fashion ; its unrivalled excellence. was the 
subject of every lady’s praise. All the world 
talked of the Willowbank dairy ;, thou- 
sands, impelled by a curiosity which its 
fame nad raised, went to see it; and so 
charmed, in short, was every one with the 
order and cleanliness displayed, that many, 
who had never thought of it before, now be- 
came consumers of milk as a part of their 
daily food.” The old man prosecuted his 
system, as he calls it—with the addition of 
his own name, too—with indefatigable 
zeal, and now presents the results of an ex- 
perience of many years. These are ob- 
viously worth the attention of all concerned 
with the management of dairies ; for though 
we cannot think of the perpetual confine- 
ment of the animals with patience, the dili- 
gence and tact with which every thing is 
turned to account is exemplary, and may be 
advantageously imitated in many of the de- 
tails. Mr. Harley looked himself to every 
thing—kept a minute account of every cir- 
cumstance—estimated the cost and _ profit 
of each animal—the returns—the effects of 
different food, and could at any moment 
tell to a farthing the loss or gain upon every 
animal, and every particular experiment. 
This same system was adopted by the dairy 
companies in town, when companies were 
raging, all of which failed; and partly, we 
hope, from the atrocious tying-up of the ani- 
mals for a twelvemonth torether—the seed 
of destruction in the system—the ruinous 
effects of which can only be counteracted 
by a degree of care and contrivance which 
not one dairy-keeper in a hundred will give. 
It is a lew of nature, never disproved, and 
happily seldom apparenily failing ~— that 
crucliy, first or last, defeats its own ends, 
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VARIETIES; SCIENTIFIC AND MISCELLANEOUS. 





Progress af Science in India.—We have 
occasionally communicated to our readers 
phenomena of an interesting description 
which have taken place in India, and ex- 
pressed our regret that so many observa- 
tions which might be of use to the advance- 
ment of science and which we were in- 
formed had been made in India, should be 
lost for the want of some channel through 
which they might be conveyed to the public. 
Since we first alluded to the subject, various 
societies have been established in the great 
Eastern portion of the British dominions 
for the cultivation of physical knowledge. 
The first volume of the memoirs of the Geo- 
logical Society of Calcutta, has just reached 
England, containing several papers not 
only of local but of general interest. As 
the first fruits of an enlightened love for 
science, we regard this work with excessive 
pleasure, and doubt not, from the well known 
zeal of our countrymen in the East, that 
each succeeding volume will increase in in- 
terest. An enlightened friend to science in 
all its branches, as well as an effective patron 
of it, Sir Edward Ryan has exerted him- 
self to establish a scientific journal as a de- 
pot for all the floating observations which 
may be made in India. In the present 
humble form of this small pamphlet, we can 
perceive the germ of future excellence. An 
original paper on indigo, which it contains, 
would do honour to the first scientific publi- 
cation in Ewrepe. It is not suited for our 
pages, but we doubt not it will meet inser- 
tion from some journal more exclusively 
devoted to scientific subjects, and we hope 
that due acknowledgment may be made of 
the obligation. Now that a commencement 
has been made in India, and the example 
has been set by the first presidency, it is to be 
expected that Madras and Bombay will not 
remain behind. ‘The advantages that must 
result from this are incalculable, for exten- 
sive as our dominion is in India, the natu- 
ral history of the country is but imperfectly 
known. In exploring its more remote dis- 
tricts, some travellers have been eminently 
successful, and the results of their inquiries 
have been made known to the world; still 
there are many provinces which have been 
rarely trod by the foot of an European, and 
the notes made concerning them being too 
hasty or too few to form a volume, have 
been perused only by the friends of the au- 
thor. The establishment of a journal, in 
which all such productions may find a 
place, must form an epoch in the history of 
British India. As the increase of its con- 
tents will necessarily lead to the appearance 
of articles of the highest interest, we shall 
always make such known to our readers, to 
whom we ourselves have frequently sug- 
gested, that as the interests of science are 
greatly advanced by the immediate insertion 
of observations, we should always feel happy 


to receive into our scientific varieties any 
communication, of which the truth of the 
facts it contains can be properly authenti- 
cated. 

Artificial Preparation of Ice.—After nu- 
merous trials made by M. B. Mujlink with 
different salts, for the purpose of converting 
water contained in a tin vessel into ice, 
during their solution, he ultimately gave the 
preference toa mixture of four ounces of 
nitrate of ammonia, four ounces of sub- 
carbonate of soda, and four ounces of water. 
This mixture in three hours produces ten 
ounces of ice, while with the mixture of 
sulphate of soda and muriatic acid, he ob- 
tained ice only after seven hours. 

Process for preserving Milk for any 
length of time.—This process, invented by 
a Russian chemist named Kirkoff, consists 
in evaporating new milk by a very gentle 
fire, and very slowly, until it is reduced to a 
dry powder. This powder is to be kept in 
bottles carefully stopped. When it is to be 
employed, it is only necessary to dissolve 
the powder in a sufficient quantity of water. 
According to M. Kirkoff, the milk does not 
lose by this process any of its peculiar 
flavour. 

Cypress Wine.—Toecighty pints of water 
add ten pints of the juice of elder berries. 
The berries are to be lightly pressed: each 
pint of the liquid will contain three ounces 
of juice, and to the whole quantity add two 
ounces of ginger and one ounce of cloves. 
Boil the whole for an hour. Skim the liquid 
and pour it into a vessel which should con- 
tain the whole, throwing in a pound and a 
half of bruised grapes, which leave in the 
liquor until the wine is of a fine colour. 
This wine bears such a resemblance in 
colour, flavour, and aroma to the best Cy- 
prus wine, that the most experienced Pari- 
sian connoisseurs have been deceived by it. 

Sacred Beetle of Egypt.—The following 
curious statement is from the notes of a 
traveller in the Libyan desert. October 12. 
Being on watch this night, I caught, for the 
first time, the scarabeus ateuchus sacer, or 
chafer, with which the imaginations of the 
ancient Egyptians so frequently busied 
themselves. My attention was attracted by 
a noise close to my side ; and through the 
darkness I discovered a large rolling ball. 
Conceiving it to be a crab or land tortoise, 
I took it into my hand, but found it to be 
nothing but a lump of horse-dung; and 
immediately afterwards I perceived a similar 
ball come rolling towards me. Upon put- 
ting my lantern down and minutely exa- 
mining this strange machine, I found that 
it concealed a large black chafer, who drove 
it forward by means of his long hind legs; 
and as it proceeded, it gradually increased 
in size by the continual accumulation of 
sand. This, indeed, became so consider- 
able at last, that the insect itself was scarcely 
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perceptible. It is more than probable that 
the Egyptian priests took advantage of this 
deception to mystify their followers, and 
that their veneration for the chafer or scara- 
beeus, arose from this circumstance. Upon 
a farther examination with the aid of my 
lantern, I discovered several animated balls, 
of a like description, more than three inches 
in diameter. My Arabian companions, 
however, did not appear to take the slightest 
notice of them. 

Astronomy.—The attention of astrono- 
mers has been very much directed, of late, to 
phenomena attending an occultation of Al- 
debaran by the moon. It has been pretty 
generally remarked, that this star was either 
projected upon or indented the moon’s dise 
before it was occulted; and as such a fact 
would go to prove the existence of a lunar 
atmosphere, much care was bestowed by the 
Astronomical Society of London to give 
general notice of the occultation which took 
place last month, in order to collect as much 
evidence on the subject as possible. The 
trouble they took was well requited: a great 
mass of ubservations of this occultation has 
been obtained, and in all but two instances 
the projection of the star upon the body of 
the moon, or the indentation of the moon’s 
dise, was observed during a space of time, 
varying in duration from half a second to 
five scconds. 

Literary Union.—This society has al- 
ready increased to three hundred members. 
The committee sit, pro tempore, at the 
British Coffee House. The present mem- 
bers of the Committee are : 

W. Ayrton, Esq. Rt. Hon. Sir Gore 

Prince Cimitilli. Ouseley, Bart. 

Sir G. Ducket, Bart. W. H. Pickersgill, 

Sir F.Freeling, Bart. Esq., R. A. 

J. Goldsmid, ‘Esq. J. Smirnove, Esq. 

Dr. Henderson. Rey. A. Wade, D.D. 

W. Mackinnon, Esq. R. Watson, Esq. 

J. Martin, Esq. J. Webster, Esq. 
Thomas Campbell, Esq-, Chairman. 

The following is extracted from the most 
recent prospectus, which states, after men- 
tioning that the house, No. 12, Waterloo- 
place, lately occupied by the Atheneum 
Club, has been engaged from the Ist of 
January, that the Committee intends to 
place ‘ The Literary Union’ in full ope- 
ration on the 25th of March ensuing—That 
“the Committee proposes to open the large 
coffec-room from the 14th of January until 
the 25th of March, from twelve o'clock at 
noon to twelve at night daily, during which 
time tea and coliee, with the periodical pub- 
lications, will be supplied to the members. 
The various arrangements contemplated for 
dining, the different footing from other 
societies on which ‘ The Literary Union’ 
is established, and the necessity of ensuring 
a rigid economy in the household expenses, 
render this delay necessary.” 

Sir Walter Scott, Mr. Jeffrey, Professor 
Wilson, and other distinguished literati of 
Scotland are, we hear, among the members; 
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also Professor Schlegel, Cuvier, Albert, Mon- 
temont, Senor Goristiza, and other distin- 
guished foreigners. 

Poisoning by Cheese.—Dr. H. L. Wes- 
trumb, of Hameln, found that seven persons 
were poisoned by decayed or damaged 
cheese. M. Serturner analysed this cheese, 
and found in it a peculiar acid, which ap- 
peared both to him and to M. Westrumb 
to be the poisonous principle; the analysis 
was performed with ether and alcohol. 
Three different substances were obtained 
from the cheese, viz.—1. Caseate of ammo- 
nia; 2. an acid fatty, or resinous cheesy 
matter; 3. an acid, but less fatty matter. 
These substances tried separately upon dogs 
and cats, showed that the first was the least 
poisonous, the third more so, and the second 
the most poisonous of all. The symptoms 
occasioned by the poison in these animals 
were similar to those occasioned ‘in man ; 
they were at first nervous, and then followed 
by intestinal inflammation. One pheno- 
menon especially remarkable was, the pro- 
duction of an enormous quantity of ammo- 
niacal gas in the intestines; this resulted 
from an organic secretion, for the fatty poi- 
soning matters did not contain any ammonia 
whatever. 

Nitrate of Silver.—A distinguished sur- 
geon of Nottingham, Mr. Higginbottom, 
although medical practitioners had some in- 
distinct notions of the benefits derived from 
the use of nitrate of silver, has recently dis- 
covered the universality of its efficacy, and 
the proper mode of applying it. In the se- 
veral departments of army, navy, and hos- 
pital practice, its utility is very great. Its 
application is so simple, and its operation so 
quick, that by rendering unnecessary a mul- 
tiplicity of dressings, the period of residence 
in hospital may be greatly shortened. In- 
stead of daily dressings, attention to the pa- 
tient every third or fourth day is frequently 
all that is required. Mr. H. has pointed 
out the prevailing error, that the nitrate of 
silver acts as a caustic. He considers it as 
the very reverse, as it is impossible to de- 
stroy by it any but the most superticial parts. 
“*T speak of it,’’ says he, “ in its solid form. 
Instead of destroying, it frequently preserves 
parts which would inevitably slough, except 
for the extraordinary preservative powers of 
this remedy. A new term is in fact re- 
quired for the peculiar kind of influence 
which the nitrate of silver possesses in sub- 
duing and checking inflammation in 
phlegmon and erysipelas, in adducing the 
adhesive inflammation in wounds, in pre- 
serving the health of parts which in cases 
of puncture or bruise are ready to take on 
the suppurative or sloughing process, and 
lastly in changing various specific actions 
and inducing one of a more healthy and 
curative kind.’’ The treatment of corns is a 
subject of popular interest. Mr. H. re- 
marks: “ The nitrate of silver is an old re- 
medy for corns, but as the plan which I 
adopt is rather different from that usually 
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employed, I will describe it briefly. The 
patient should put the feet in warm water at 
bedtime for half an hour, to soften the corns : 
as much of the corn should then be removed 
by means of a sharp knife as cau be done 
without making a wound: the corns and 
surrounding skin are then to be moistened 
with water, and the nitrate of silver is to be 
rubbed on the corn very freely, and lightly 
on the skin, so as not to occasion vesication ; 
the part is then to be exposed to dry. Little 
advantage would be derived if nothing more 
were done, as the black eschar would remain 
on the corn for some weelzs, and during that 
time the corn would form anew. About 
the fourteenth day it will be observed that 
the cuticle is peeling off around the corn, 
this is the proper time for putting the feet 
in warm water again, and for removing the 
eschar, and as much as possible the corn un- 
derneath, by the knife. At this period there 
is a distinct mark between the surrounding 
healthy cuticle and the corn, so that the 
latter may be removed more effectually than 
at first. The nitrate of silver is to be again 
applied as before. This plan is to be re- 
peated until the corn is perfectly destroyed. 
Formula for reducing a Mercurial Ther- 
mometer in High Temperaturces.—lf ¢ de- 
note the degrees of a mercurial thermome- 
ter, m the number of degrees between the 
points of congelation and ebullition, s the 
number of degrees at the boiling point, and 
m the degrees of the true augmentation of 
heat corresponding to the state q of the 
thermometer, the following expression is 


q— q—s 
correct : m==7 — (— ) 0-090-028 —— 
4 n 

’ New Artificial Horizon.—There are few 
more cumbersome instruments than the ar- 
tificial horizon, in the manner in which it is 
usually constructed, so that an improved 
one which we have seen with Mr. Newman, 
whose character for manufacturing the best 
philosophical apparatus is known to every 
friend of science in this country, promises to 
be of material advantage to the traveller. 
This instrument is comprised in a square 
box, the top of which is detached when the 
instrument is in use. ‘The lower part con- 
tains the mercury, which is raised into the 
brass basin above by means of two screws, 
which previously kept together the parts of 
the box, acting upon a moveable bottom. 
The basin is rubbed over with nitrate of 
mercury, an invention of Professor Schu- 
macher, of Altona, the effect of which is to 
make the quicksilver adhere to the sides of 
the basin, so that with a little care a per- 
fectly level surface may be obtained, free 
from tremor, and well suited for the pur- 
pose for which it is required. iy turning 
the screws the quicksilver is then let down 
again into the reservoir, and the whole fulfils 
that indispensable condition in instruments 
designed for a traveller, that the box shall 
not close unless all that it contains is locked, 
or the act of closing locks them. 
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Human Jfonsters.—We are not aware 
that so many human monsters have ever been 
alive at the same-time as at the present day. 
In China one has nearly attained the age of 
23 yeurs, and is double—twoSiamese youths, 
united together by a cartilage at the umbi- 
licus, are now exhibiting in this coun- 
try. Little doubt seems to be entertained 
that a separation might in this case be ef- 
fected without any injury to the individuals. 
It is somewhat remarkable, that the mother 
of them has produced 17 children, and never 
less than two at a birth. Also a Sardinian 
female child about nine’months old, double 
from the pelvis upwards, has recently died 
in Pzris. 

Earthquake in New South Wales.—An 
earthquake has been recently experienced up 
the country. Several smart shocks were felt 
among some of the mountain ranges dist-i- 
buted over the district of Argyleshire, some- 
where about 25 miles from lake George. 
The concussion is represented to have lasted 
some minutes. It was preceded by the spring- 
ing up of a gentle breeze from the S.W. 
quarter, which swiftly increased to the velo- 
city of a hurricane, tearing up whole trees 
by the roots, and scattering their branches 
through the air like chaff. While the hur- 
ricane raged with the utmost violence, the 
earth in various places became convulsed, 
heaving up into changing billowy ridges, 
yawning and closing, and splitting here 
and there into destructive chasms. Some 
few stack huts were partially demolished, 
and others shifted from their former founda- 
tions. One side of a cattle fence was alto- 
gether upturned; but from the isolated na- 
ture of the country, there being but few other 
inhabitants than the solitary grazier, his 
men, and herds, and still fewer fixed habita- 
tions, the injury effected to the property was 
but triflin, and the convulsion was wholly 
sparing of life. After thejcombined ele- 
ments had raged in this way for some mi- 
nutes, their roar gradually diminished for 
about an hour, when it again increased with 
stunning bursts of thunder, torrents of rain, 
and blasts of vivid lightning. Men stood 
aghast, and the cattle ran cowering for shelter 
to the hills. The storm, for the short time 
it continued, is represented as having been 
almost unprecedented in violence. An ac- 
count in the Australasian also informs us, 
that the crater of a voleano ':ad been dis- 
covered in the vicinity of Legenhoe, and it 
has been increasing daily. Huge heaps of 
pitchy and adhesive mould lying around the 
mouth, crushing and tumbling in inces- 
santly, after smothering the flame for alittle, 
serve to render the combustion more fierce 
and rapid. Few of the natives will venture 
to sit down nearer than within a mile of the 
volcano. 


Sympathetic Ink.—A weak solution of 
nitrate of mercury forms a good sympathetic 
ink on paper; the characters become black 
by heat. 
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To measure the Force of Pressure.—If we 
take a leaden bullet of any determinate dia- 
meter, and expose it to pressure betweeml 
plates of harder metal made to approach each 
other in a parallel position, the bullet will be 
compressed or flattened on two oppesite sides 
in an equal degree ; provided the lead is 
pure, the degree of compression will indicate 
the amount of pressure. With a graduated 
press of the lever kind, it will be easy to 
form a scale of pressure corresponding to 
the different degrees of compression until 
the ball is reduced to a flat circular plate of 
about one fifth of an inch in thickness, and 
it will be found that an ordinary bullet of 
about five-eighths of an inch diameter will 
require a pressure of near 4000 pounds, to 
effect this degree of flattening. Suppose, 
therefore, we wish to measure an actual 
pressure estimated to be nearly 20 tons, we 
have only occasion to place ten or twelve of 
these balls at a proper distance asunder, so as 
not to be in contact when expanded, and 
then to measure by good callipers, or other 
suitable means, the compression of each 
ball, either by its thickness or diameter, and 
afterwards add into one sum the particular 
pressure due to each ball from the scale first 
made, by using the lever press before men- 
tioned. By this mode Mr. Bevan ascer- 
tained the amount of friction of an iron screw 
press with rectangular threads, to be from 
three-fourths to four-fifths of the power ap- 
plied ; or the actual pressure has not ex- 
ceeded four or five tons when the calcu- 
lated pressure, if there had been no friction, 
would have been 20 tons. The larger the 
ball, the greater will be the pressure neces- 
sary to reduce it to a given thickness. An 
ordinary leaden shot, of one-eighth of an 
inch diameter will require nearly 100 pounds 
to compress it to a flat plate. By using a 
ball of five-eighths of an inch diameter, Mr. 
B. found the actual pressure of the common 
bench vice to be above two tons when under 
the same force ; if there had been no friction, 
the pressure would have been eight tons. 
In the practical application of these balls, it 
will be convenient to make a small impres- 
sion upon them with a hammer, before they 
are placed between the plates, to prevent 
them from rolling out of their proper posi- 
tion ; this operation will not be found to in. 
terfere with the result, as it is the ultimate 
compression only that is sought, and which 
is not affected by that of a smaller degree 
before impressed. This property will also 
be found very convenient, for the same sub- 
stance may be used several times, by taking 
care that each succeeding pressure exceeds 
that of the preceding. The’ application of 
these leaden balls to determine the actual 
pressure, will not interfere with the regular 
operation of a press, as the articles under 
pressure may be in the press at the same 


time the balls are used, which of course must 
be placed between separate plates. 

Preservation of Butter.—The method 
used by the Tartars consists in fusing the 
butter in a water bath, at a tenrperature of 
190 Farenheit, and retaining it quiescent in 
that state until the caseous matter has settled, 
and the butter become clear ; it is then to be 
decanted, passed through a cloth, and cooled 
in a mixture of salt and ice, or at least in 
spring water, without which it would crys- 
tallize, and not resist so well the action of 
air. Preserved in close vessels and cold 
places, it may be kept for six months as 
good as it was on the first day, especially if 
the upper part be excepted. If, when used, 
it be beaten up with one sixth of cheese, it 
will have all the appearance of fresh butter. 
The flavour of rancid butter may be removed 
almost entirely by similar meltings and cool- 
ings. 

Steam Navigatiou on the Ganges.—Ac- 
counts from Benares state, that the com- 
pany’s steamer Hoogly, could not be got 
higher up the Ganges than a place called 
Kutchwa, about 45 miles below Mirsapore, 
and about 80 from Allahabad. Her further 
progress was stopped by a shoal or sand reef 
extending completely across the channel, be- 
tween the Kutchwa and Badokee banks, the 
greatest depth of water across which was two 
feet six inches, the vessel at the time draw- 
ing four feet one inch forward, and three and 
three aft, having only 100 maunds of coals 
on board, and the passengers and luggage, 
and the freight having been landed. Even 
had the steamer been able to overcome this 
difficulty, greater still, it was believed, were 
to be got over before she could reach Allaha- 
bad ; and had she even succeeded in getting 
there, it was supposed she could not be got 
back before the setting in of the rains. Under 
these circumstances it was deemed the most 
advisable plan to return to Benares, and 
there wait for further instructions. 

Action of ther on Sulphate of Indigo.— 
When sulphuric ether is added to sulphate 
of indigo, in about half an hour, at a tem- 
perature of about 30° Reaumur, the colour 
of the indigo totally disappears, and no sub- 
stance whatever is capable of restoring it. 
The colourless mixture being subjected to 
distillation, yielded a liquor which reddened 
litmus strongly, and gave no precipitate with 
barytic salts ; but with a solution of nitrate of 
silver, a precipitate was obtained soluble in 
ammonia. 

Leech Bites.—Dr. Towendhart mentions 
a method of checking the profuse bleeding 
from leech-bites, which is simple and effec. 
tual. The edges of the little wounds are 
drawn together with a fine needle and 
thread. ‘The thread being drawn through 
the cuticle only, gives no pain, and the 
bleeding is at once suppressed. 
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WORKES IN THE PRESS AND NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


WORKS IN PREPARATION. 

The Island Bride. By the Rev. Hobart Caun- 
ter, with Illustrations by Martin. 

Illustrations of Indian Zoology, from the col- 
lection of Major-General Hardwicke, selected and 
arranged by S. E. Gray, in folio. 

The Poetry of the Magyars, with an Account of 
the Language and Literature of Hungary and 
Transylvania. Translated by Dr. Bowring. 

Dr. Conolly, Professor of Medicine in the Uni- 
versity of London, is preparing for publication» 
An Inqniry concerning the Indications of Insanity. 

A Treatise on Arithmetic, designed for the Use 
of Beginners. By Augustus de Morgan, B.A., 
Professor of Mathematics in the University of 
London. 

Anecdotal Reminiscences of distinguished Li- 
terary and Political Characters. By Mr. Leigh 
Cliffe. The anecdotes are original, and the work 
will be illnstrated with numerous autographs. 

Creation, a Poem. By William Ball. 

A new Latin Class Book, containing The Pro- 
verbs of Solomen, arranged under distinct heads, 
and placed in parallel lines, with an Intermediate 
Latin Version, consisting of the Nominatives, Firat 
Persons, and other roots of the Nouns. 

The Satires of Horace, interlinearly translated 
by Dr. Nuttall. 

Hours of Devotion, for the promotion of trae 
Christianity and Family Worship. Translated 
from the original German. 

Patroni Ecclesiarum: or a list, alphabetically 
arranged, of all the Patrons of Dignities, Ree- 
tories, Vicarages, Perpetual Curacies, and Cha- 
pelries of the United Church of England and Ire- 
land. With Indexes. 

The Memoirs of Madame du Barri, Mistress of 
Louis XV. of France, forming three volumes of 
Autobiography. 

The Life of Sir Walter Raleigh, in 2 vols. By 
Mrs. Thomson, author of Memoirs of Henry VIII. 
and his Times. 

The Elements of Hebrew Grammar, with a 
Praxis. By the Rev. W. T. Philipps. 

Travels in Russia, and a Residence in St. 
Petersburg and Odessa in 1827-8, and 9, intended 
to give some Account of Russia as it is, and not as 
it is represented. 

London in a Thousand Years, with other Poems, 
By the late Eugenius Roche, esq., editor of the 
Courier. 

Laurie Todd; or, the Letters in the Woods. 
By Job Galt, Esq. 

Records of Capt. Clapperton’s last Expedition 
to Southern Africa. By Richard Lander, his 
faithful attendant, and only surviving member of 
that expedition. In 2 vols. post Svo. 

Political Life of the Right Hon. George Can- 
ning, from his acceptance of the Seals of the 
Foreign Department, in 1822, to his Death. By 
A. G. Granville, Esq., late his private Secretary. 
In 3 vols. 8vo. 

The Life of Major-General Sir T. Monro, Bart. 
late Governor of Madras, with extracts from his 
correspondence and private papers. By the Rev. 
Mr. Gleig. In 2 vols. vo. 

Travels in Siberia, Kamtschatka and China. 


By T. Dobel!, Esq., Counsellor of the Court of 
the Emperor of Russia. In 2 vols. post 8vo. 

Travels in Timbuctoo and other parts of Cen- 
tral Africa in 1824 to 1829. By René Callie. 
In 2 vols. Svo. 

The Rey. Richard Warner, F.A.S.L., has, in 
the press, a volume of Literary Recollections and 
Biographical Sketches. 

The Portfolio of the Martyr Student, contain- 
ing an Introduction, Albert, The Apostate, The 
Roman Lovers. Aram, &c. &c. 

The Fourth Part of Rickards’ India is now in 
the press, and wil! complete the subject, entitled, 
The Revenue System of India under the East 
India Company’s Government, as tending to per- 
petuaie the degraded condition of the Natives. 

A Journal of Oceurrences and Events, during 
a residence of nearly Forty Years in the East 
Indies ; to be illustrated with nearly 100 plates. 
By Colonel James Welch. 

A novel is inthe press, entitled, Fitz of Fitz- 
Ford, founded on a papular and interesting Le- 
gend of Devonshire. ‘To be comprised in three 
volumes. By Mrs. Bray, author of De Foix. 

The Life and Times of Francis the First, King 
of France, by James Uacon, Esq., is republished 
in an improved and enlarged edition. 

Mr. Kauer-Klattowski, author of the German 
Synoptical Grammar, has in the press, in two 
vols., A Manual of German Literature, intended 
for self-tuition. The whole selection will be 
illustrated by copious explanatory Notes, and the 
first portion of the work will be accompanied by 
an interlinear analytical translation. 

Mr. Klauer has also nearly ready for publica- 
tion, A Manual of Icelandic Literature, with an 
Abridgment of Dr. Rask’s Swedish-Icelandic 
Grammar. 

The forthcoming poem of The Reproof of 
Brutus, will contain distinct appeals on the state 
of the country, to Mr. Peel, Sir F. Burdett, 
Messrs. Hume, Horton, and Sadler, the Areh- 
bishop of Canterbury, the Bishop or London, Sir 
Walter Scott, Southey, Campbell, Wordsworth, 
and Moore, Malthus, M’Culleck, and Mill. 

The author of Free Trade and Colonization of 
India, has a work in the press, on the Monopolies 
of the East India Company. 

Mr. R. Sweet has in the press a new edition 
of his Hortus Britannicus, which will contain, 
amongst ether impro¥ements, the colours of the 
tlowering plants, and be enlarged by the accession 
of many thousand new plants, 

A second edition has been called for of the 
Speeches of the Right Honourable George Can- 
ning, with Memoirs of his Life. By R, Therry, 
Esq. In 6 vols. 8yo, 

A Monthly Publication is about to appear at 
Perth, under the title of The Perth Miscellany of 
Literature, Agriculture, Gardening, and Local 
Intelligence. 

Boswell’s Life of Dr. Samuel Johnson. A new 
Edition. Edited and illustrated with numerous 
Biographical and Historical Notes. By the Right 
Hon, John Wilson Croker. 5 vols. 8vo. 4 

A Narrative of the Life and Adventures of 
Giovanni Finati, native of Fetrara. Translated 
from the Italian as dictated by himself, and 
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edited by Wiliam Jolin Bankes, Esq. 2 vols. 
sinall 8vo, 

The Book of Psalms, newly trans!ated from the 
Hebrew, aud with Explanatery Notes. By W 
French, D.D., Master of Jesus Coll., Camb., and 
G, Skinner, M. A., Fellow of Jesus Coll, Camb. 
i vol, 8vo. 

Memoir of the Life and Public Services of the 
iate Sir Thomas Stamford Raffes,F.R.S. By 
bis Widow. With a portvait, map, and plates. 
4to. 

Principles of Geology. By C. Lyall, F.R.S 
Foreign Secretary of the Geological Society. 
2 vals. 8vo. 

Conversations on Religion, held in Cephalonia, 
with Lord Byron, a short time previous to his 
Lordship’s Death. By the late James Kennedy, 
M.D. of H. B. M. Medical Staff. 8vo. 

Consolations in Travel; or, The Last Days of 
a Philosopher, By Sir Humphrey Davy, Bart., 
late President of the Royol Society. In1 vel. 

The Life of Julius Cesar. By the Author of 
the Life of Alexander the Great. 1 vol. small 8vo. 

On Financial. Reform. By Sir Henry Parnel, 
Bart. 8vo. 

Musical Illustrations of the Waverley Novels. 
By Eliza Flower, 

The Lost Heir, a Novel, which has trath for 
its basis. 

Charity Bazaars, a Poem. 

The Yourg Wanderer’s Cave, and other Tales. 
Ry the Author of “ The Children’s Fireside ;" 
constituting the Second Series of that wee 
in 12mo, 

The Villa and Cottage Florists’ Directory. By 
James Main, A. L.S., in one small volume. 

The First Number of a New Topographical 
Dictionary of Great Britain avd Ireland, by 
Mr. J. Gorton, Editorof the General Biograpli- 
eal Dictionary, &e, will appear in January. 
Toeeach Namber will .be annexed a quarto Map, 
engraved on Steel, by Mr. Sydney Hall. 

An Essay on the Immateriality and Immortality 
ofthe Human Soul. A new Edition, revised by 
Samuel Drew. 

The Author of the “ Revolt of the Bees,” is 
about to publish Hambden in the Nineteeth 
Century, or Colloquies on the Errors and Im- 
provement of Society. 

A Compendium of Astronomy. Comprising a 
complete Treatise adjusted to the improved state 
of the Science, and an Astronomical Dictionary. 
Desigaed for the use of Youth of both Sexes. 
By R. T. Linnington, author of ‘* The Comyuaiqn 
to the Globes.”’ 


Foreign Works in Preparation. 


Voyage atx Indes Orientales, par le Nord 
de V Europe, les provinces du Caucase, la 
Georgie, l’ Arménie, et la Perse; suivi de dé- 
tails topograpbiques, et statistiques, et autres, 
sur le Pegare, les Isles de Java, de Maurice et de 
Boarbon ; sur le Cap de Bonne-Epé rance et 
Ste. Héléne, in 4 vols. 4to., with 2 folio atlasses 
containing 200 plates; 3 vols. will contain the 
Narrative, aud the 4th Zoology and Botany. 

A Prench translation of the Stunden der An- 
dacht, or House of Devotion. 

A Prench translation of Heeren’s Polity and 
Commerce of the Great Nations of Antiquity. 

Connt Segur’s History of France, Vol. 1X., the 
reign of Louis X1. 


M.M New Series.—V ow. 1X. No. 49. 


M. Caiflé's Travels to Timbuctoo, edited by M. 
Jomard. In 3 vols. 8vo. 

A Theory of Judaism, applied to the Reform 
of the Israelites in all the Countries of Europe; 
intended also as a ‘Jreatise preparatory to a 
French version of the Babylonic Talmud. By the 
Abbé Chiarini, who proposes to publish The Tal- 
mud, with Commentaries, in 6 yols. folio, dedi- 
cated to the Emperor Nicholas, who has assigned 
6,000 florins towards printing the first, and 12,000 
florins per volume for each of the others. 

Le Brut d’ Angleterre, one of the most ancient 
monuments of the French language—being a 
poem and chronicle—a work of the 12th century ; 
collated with MSS, from the King’s library. 

Dr. Tholuck, of Halle, announces a new Theo- 
logical periodical] for 1830. 

Professor Kruse has announced to his German 
friends that he has deferred the Third Part of bis 
Hellas, in order to afford him time for introducing 
many plans of the Peloponnesus, presented to him 
by Sir W. Gell. 

An English Journal, under the title of The 
Ausonian, or Monthly Journal of Italian Litera- 
ture, is announced at Pisa. 

Several hitherto unedited MSS., relative to the 
History of the Netherlands, are, by order of His 
Majesty, now printing, under the care of the 
literati of the Low Countries. They are to form 
30 vols in 8vo, 

A new periodical is about to be published by 
order of the Emperor of Rassia, entitled Journal 
ofthe Home Department. It will be of an offi- 
cial character, and consist of Ukases, Reports to 
His Majesty, Annual Accounts, &c., Statistics 
und News. ; 

M. Eickhoff announces his Synglosse-Indo- 
Européenne, shewing the connection between the 
Sanscrit and the principal European Languages. 

M. Vuller has announced that he will shortly 
publish bis Persian Lexicon. 

Professor Neumann has undertaken a trans- 
lation of the Chinese work of one of the Meta- 
physical Treatises of the celebrated Tehu-hi. 

Professor Bopp, of Bonn, will shortly publish 
his Sanscrit Grammar in Latin. 

M. Roorda van Eysinga has translated from 
the Malay into Dutch, and printed at Batavia, in 
a 4to. volume, The Crown of the Kings of Bue- 
haria. Itis the Crown of Malay MSS., and was 
originally written in Arabic, and contains the 
Mussulman system of government, from examples 
taken from the History of the Bacharian mo- 
narcbs. 


LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 


The Life of Oliver Cromwell. By the Rev. M. 
Russell, LL.D. Published in Constable’s Mis- 
cellany. 2 vols, 18mo. 7s.; or fine paper 10s. 

Memoirs of Simon Bolivar, President Libera- 
tor of the Republic of Columbia, and of his 
principal Generals, comprising a secret History 
of the Revolution. By General. Dacondray-Hol- 
stein. 2 vols. 12mo, 2ls. 

The Book-Rarities in the University of Cam- 
bridge; illustrated by Otiginal Letters, and 
Notes, Biographical, Literary, and Antiquarian. 
By the Rey. C. H. Hartshorne, M. A. 8vw. 
£1. 1)s. 6d. 
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The Vocabulary of East Anglia; an Attempt 
to record the Vulgar Tongue of the twin-sister 
Ceunties, Norfolk and Suffolk, as it existed in 
the last Twenty Years of the 18th Century,and 
still exists. By the late Rev. R.Forby, M.A. 
of Finsham, Norfolk. 2 vols, 8vo. 21s, 

A History of Tewkesbury. By James Bennett. 
8vo. with Plates. 15s. 


FINE ARTS. 


Passes of the Alps, by W. Brockendon, is now 
eompleted, in 2 vols. imperial 8vo., £10., royal 
4to. proofs £15. 

Conversations on Miniature Painting. By Miss 
Emma Kendrick. In post 8vo. 10s, 6d. 

A Selection of the most Remarkable and In- 
teresting of the Fishes found on the Coast of Cey- 
lon; from Drawings made in the Southern Parts 
of that Island, from the Living Specimens. By 
J. W. Bennett, Esq. In 4to. £1. Is. 

The Panorama of the Thames, from London to 
Richmond, exhibiting every object on both banks 
ef the river. £1. 8s. plain, £2. 16s. coloured. 

A Nautical Dictionary, or Explanation of Naval 
Terms and Manners, in 47 humourous Carica- 
tures, designed and etched by Heath. 6s, plain, 
12s. coloured. 

A Series of Subjects from the works of the late 
R. P. Bonnington, drawn on stone by J. D, Hard- 
ing. PartIl. 12s. 

Robinson’s Designs for Farm Buildings. 
Sand9. 6s. each. 

Wetten’s Designs for Villas in the Italian style 
of Architecture. PartIV. 6s. 

LAW. 

A History of English Law, or an Attempt to 
Trace the Rise, Progress, and successive Changes 
of the Cemmon Law, from the earliest period to 
the present time. By George Crabb, Esq., Bar- 
rister. 8vo. 16s. 

The Law relating to Highways, Turnpike Roads, 
Public Bridges, Navigable Rivers, &c. &c. By 
J. Egremont. Vol. I. 8vo. 12s. 6d. boards. 

The Constable’s Pocket Companion and Guide; 
containing their Duties, Powers, Responsibilities, 
Indemnity, Remuneration, &c. By James Shaw. 
12mo. 4s, 

The Office and Duty of Executors ; or a Trea- 
tise of Wills and Executors. By Thomas Went- 
worth, Esq. 8vo. 16s. 

A View of the Court of Chancery. 
Hon. William Long Wellesley. 8vo. 6s. 


Nos. 


By the 


MEDICAL. 


Sketches of Intellectual and Moral Relations. 
By Daniel Pring,M. D, 8vo, 15s. 

A Treatise on Poisons, in relation to Medical 
Jurisprudence, Physiology, and the Practice. By 
R. Christison, M. D. 8vo. 16s. boards. 

Bradsley’s Hospital Facts, 8vo. 7s. 

Hammick on Amputations. 8vo. 9s. 

Letters addressed to the Royal College of 
Physicians, on their Constitution and Charter; 
with Prefatory Observations to His Grace the 
Duke of Wellington. By Sir A.B, Faulkner. 
Svo. 2s. sewed. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Recreations in Science; or, a Complete Series 
of Rational Amusement. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 

Apollo’s Gift, or the Musical Souvenir for 
1630. 16s. 


List of New 


Works. 


The East India Register for 1830. 10s. 

Time’s Telescope for 1830. 9s. 

An Introduction to a Course of German Litera- 
tare, in Five Lectures, delivered to the Students 
of the University of London, By Ludwig von 
Mublenfels, LL. D. 8vo. 

A Manual of German Literature; containing 
Classical Specimens of German Prose and Poetry, 
Systematically arranged. By Ludwig ‘von 
Muhlenfells, LL.D. 2 vols. foolseap. 16s, 

A Summary of Herodotus, and a Copions 
Index, 12mo. 8s, 

A Selection from Lucian’s Dialogues, with a 
Literal Interlinear Translation, accompanied by 
illustrative Notes. 12mo, 2s. 6d. 

Supplement to Marshall's Naval Biography. 
Part III. 8vo, 15s, 

Church Reform. By a Churchman. 8vo. 8s. 64, 

An Essay on the Uses of Common Salt for 
Agricultural purposes, and in Horticulture, with 
Experiments and Illustrations from the latest 
Authorities. By Cuthbert W. Johnson. Third 
Edition. 5s. 

A History of English Gardening, Chronological, 
Biographical, Literary, and Critical ; tracing the 
Progress of the Art in this Country, from the 
Invasion of the Romans to the Present Time. 
By George W. Johnson. 8s. 6d. 

The Elements of Algebra ; designed for the 
Use of Students in the University. By John 
Hind, M. A., Fellow of the Cambridge Philoso- 
phical Society, &e. &c. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

A Letter to the Earl of Mountcashel, on a 
Change in the Laws of Property. 1s. 6d. sd. 

A Treatise on Atmospheric Electricity; includ- 
ing Obsersations on Lightning Rods and Para- 
greles. By John Murray. 6s. 

Thoughts on Laughter. By a Chancery Bar- 
rister. 18mo. 3s. 

The Territorial Government and Commerce ‘of 
the East India Company. 8vo. 

The British Farmer’s (quarterly) Magazine. 
Vol. UL 16s. bound. 

The Pomological Magazine, coloured plates. 
Vol. Il. £3. 3s. bound. 

The Present Distress in relation to the Theory 
of Money. By Edward Selby, Esq. Is, 

A Letter on the present Distress of the Country. 
By C. C. Western, Esq., M.P. Is, 

A Letter upon Prison Discipline ; with a Plan 
to defray the expense of prison establishments, &c. 
By John Mance, governor of the house of correc- 
rection, Petworth, Sussex. 

Report of the Doncaster Agricultural Society 
on Bone Manure. 2s. 


EJan- 


NOVELS AND TALES. 


The Exclusives, a Novel. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
£1. Ils. 6d. 

Tales of an Indian Camp. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
£1. 11s, 6d. 

The Rivals, a Novel. By the author of * The 
Collegians.”” In 3 yols. post 8yvo. 

The Fortunate Union, a Romance. Translated 
from the Chinese Original, with Notes and Mas- 
trations. To which is added, a Chinese Tragedy. 
By L. F. Davis. In 2 vols. 8vo. 

The Olio; or, Museum of Entertainment. Vols. 
I. II. and III., containing 88 Engravings. 23s. 


POETRY. 
The Maid of Scio, a Tale of Modern Greece. 
In Six Cantos. 12mo. 5s. 
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Oliver Cromwell, a Poem, in Three Books. 
lame. Gs. 

Poems on Malvern, and other Subjects, By E. 
Smith. In 18mo. 5s. boards. 


RELIGION, MORALS, &c. 


Eight Lectures on the First Eight Articles of 
the Church of England; with an Introductory 
Discourse preached in Cardiff Church. By D. 
Jones, M.A. 5s. sewed. 

Sermons preached at St. Botolph’s Church, by 
the Bishop of London, In 8yo. 12s. 

Annotations on St. Mark. By the Rev. Robert 
Bland. In 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Coxe’s Liturgy Revised. Crown 8ve. 5s. 

Gracie’s Worship in the Presbyterian Church. 
In 8yo. 103. 6d. 

Carstair’s Scottish Communion Service. In 
12mo. 5s. 6d. 

A New Scheme of Evangelical Religion. In 
12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Thoughts on Antinomianism. By Sylvanus. 
Post 8vo. 4s. 

The Olive Branch; a Religious Annual for 
1830. Consisting of Original Contributions in 
Prose and Verse, embellished with a fine Portrait 
of the Rev. Robert Gordon, D.D. In 32mo., 
bound in silk. 4s. 6d. 

A Child’s First Introduction tothe Study of the 
Holy Scriptures, in a Series of Dialogues between 
a Mother and her Child. By A. Catherine Mant, 
In 2 vols. 18mo. 6s. 

Christian Education, in Spirit and in Truth, 
the Forerunner of a New Day; in a course of 
Lectures delivered in London, in Spring, 1829. 
By Dr. Biber. In 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 

Familiar Astronomy. By George Darley, A.B. 
t2maq. With numerous engravings. 7s. 6d. 

The Modern Literary Reader; consisting of 


Selections in Prose and Verse. By L. Langley, 
F. L.S. 12mo. 5s. 

Dictates ; or Selections in Prose and Verse, for 
Dictating, as Exercises in Orthography. 18mo. 
3s. 6d. 

Laurent le Paresseux, Tarlton, et la Fausse 
Clef. Trois Petits Contes, traduit de l’Anglais 
de Miss Edgeworth. 18mo. 3s. half bound. 

Commedie Scelte di Carlo Goldoni ; or, a Selece 
tion of Goldoni’s Comedies: consisting of Pamela 
Fanciulla, Il Padre di Famiglia, Il Vero Amico, 
L’Avaro, Il Cavaliere e la Dama, Un Curiose 
Accidente. With Explanatory Notes, and the 
Words properly accented. By A. Gombert. 12mo, 
6s. bound. 

Recollections of a Blue Coat Boy. 18me. 
2s, 6d. half bound. 

The Toy Shop, or Sentimental Preceptor. 
18mo. 2s. 6d. half bound. 

The Lotus, or Faery Flower of the Poets. 
18mo. 4s. 

Tales of a Grandfather, being Stories from the 
History of Scotland. Third Series. By Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, Bart. 3 vols. 10s. 6d. 

Bertha’s Visit to her Uncle, in England ; com- 
prising a variety of interesting information for 
Young Persons. 3 vols. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Narrative and Successful Result of a Voyage 
to the South Seas: performed by Order of the 
Government of British India, to Ascertain the 
actual Fate of La Perouse’s Expedition. By the 
Chevalier Capt. P. Dillon. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Narrative of the Siege and Capture of Bhurt- 
pore, inthe Province of Agra, &c.; by the Forces 
under Lord Combermere, 1825 and 6. By J.N, 
Creighton, Esq., Captain in the llth Light Dra- 
goons. 4to. 2ls. 

Bengalee : or, Sketches of Society and Manners 
in the East. 12mo. 








PATENTS FOR MECHANICAL AND CHEMICAL INVENTIONS. 





Patents sealed in November, 1829. 

To Francis Westby, Leicester, cutler, for his 
having invented certain improved apparatus to 
be used for the purpose of whetting or sharpen- 
ing the edges of the blades of razors, penknives, 
or other cutting instruments.—26th November ; 
2 months. 

To John Marshall, Southampton-street, Strand, 
Middlesex, tea-dealer, for his new-invented me- 
thod of preparing or making an extract from 
cocoa, which he denominates, Marshall’s Extract 
of Cocoa,—i0th December ; 2 montha. 

To Benjamin Goulson, Pendleton, Lancashire, 
surgeon, for his having invented or found out 
certain improvements in the manufacturing of 
farina and sugar, from vegetable productions.— 
lath December ; 6 months. 

To Charles Derosne, Leicester-square, Middle- 
sex, gentleman, in consequence of a communica- 
tien made to him bya certain foreigner residing 


abroad and invented by himself, being in posses- 

sion ofan invention for certain improvements in 

extracting sugar or syrups from cane-juice and 
other substances containing sugar, and in re- 

fining sugar and syrups.—I14th December; 2 

months, 

Patents, which having been granted in the 
month of January 1816, expire in the pre- 
sent month of January 1830. 

9. Joseph Reynolds, Kitley, Salop, for im- 
provements in the construction of wheel-car- 
riages, ploughs, §c. to be moved by steam. 

10. Edward Cooper, London, for his method of 
printing paper for paper hanging. 

15. Thomas Deacon, and John Richard Haynes, 
London, for an improved stove grate or flre- 
place. 

23. James Barron, London, for his improve- 
ments in castors. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIRS OF EMINENT PERSONS. 


‘ BARRY ST. LEGER. 

ALTHOUGH genius may not have lived 
to accomplish all of which it was capable, 
or to have performed, in the maturity of 
manhood, that which we had a right to an- 
ticipate from its earlier efforts, we should 
not let it sink into a premature grave with- 
out some slight history of what it had at- 
chieved, and some notice of what it has pro- 
jected. We do not like to see talent pass 
from the face of society, that has been de- 
lighted with its exertions, unhonoured by 
some tribute to its memory; nor, to suffer 
the recollection of its existence to be effaced, 
as easily as that of the many who have 
passed through life, without having performed 
one act to distinguish them from the mass 
of their fellow-creatures. Had the subject 
of the present memoir been permitted a 
longer life, instead of having been con- 
demned to a premature death, he would, in 
all probability, have established a character 
by his literary labours, which would have 
made the proudest biographical work glad to 
have enrolled his name among the history 
of those whose works have earned for them 
a deathless name. As it is, the few works 
Mr. St. Leger has left us, are too excellent 
of their kind, and have entitled their au- 
thor to too great a reputation, for us to per- 
mit his life and death to pass unrecorded 
among his. literary contemporaries ; and it 
is with a melancholy pleasure that we con- 
sider it among the duties of our office to 
devote a few of our pages to the purpose of 
preserving some reminiscences of the talents, 
which, like those of Mr. St. Leger, have 
been cut off by death before they had 
reached their maturity. 

Francis Barry Boyle St. Leger was the 
son of a most respectable Irish family of that 
name, and very nearly connected with seve- 
ral distinguished families, both in England 
and Ireland. The youngest child, he was 
from his infancy rather the favourite of his 
mother, the Honourable Mrs. St. Leger ; 
and, to this circumstance, as well as to the 
precocity of his own mind, that very early 
introduction to society which gave such a 
character to his future life and manners, is 
perhaps to be attributed. His father, being 
the intimate friend of Francis Lord Guild- 
ford, introduced Mr. Barry St. Leger, even 
while an infant, to the distinguished circle 
at Wroxton. This circle consisted of the 
principal of the whig party in politics, and 
of all that was eminent for genius and lite- 
rature of the day. Here it was that Sheri- 
dan let loose the flood-gates of his wit; and 
that John Kemble condescended to play the 
inferior parts in the pieces which were got up 
in their private theatricals, and the subject 
of our present memoir frequently acted, as a 
child, the most prominent part in the piece 
in which Mr. Kemble took the inferior cha- 
racter. The precocity of his mind made 


him a general favourite with the circle ;, and 
from this early introduction to society he 
derived those ideas and knowledge of life at 
a very early period, which, under ordinary 
circumstances, are only the result of years 
and experience. Here too, from the liberal 
political principle which he heard discussed, 
he imbibed those notions of polities which 
in his mind gererated that true indepen- 
dence of principle, which is of no party, 
and upon which he acted, freqsently to his 
own detriment, throughout the remainder 
of his short life. From the powe:s of enter- 
tainment which at this early period he 
evinced, he became not only the pet of the 
Guildford family, but of the whole circle 
that then frequented Wroxton ; and allowed 
to mingle in their meetings with more than 
the privileges of a man, he saw so much of 
society, and with a discrimination so much 
beyond his years, that at a very early period 
he entered into active life with a better 
knowledge of society than falls to the lot of 
many of twice his age. 

He commenced his education at Rugby, 
in the expectation of completing it at cel- 
lege ; a high civil situation in India, how- 
ever, being offered to his friends, it was 
accepted for him; and thus entering early 
into active life, he completed his education 
in the world. At seventeen he went to 
India, where unforeseen circumstances threw 
him into the performance of more arduous 
duties, and into situations of so much con- 
sequence and responsibility, that his life in 
India used to be a subject of wonder to him- 
self, when additional experience made him 
more sensible of the high oflices he had per- 
formed at so early an age as seventeen. 
The customs of the country, however, as il) 
accorded with his recollections of Wroxton 
comforts, as what he called the tyranny and 
the injustice of the Eastern government, 
did with the principles of liberty which he 
had imbibed in that circle. He now there- 
fore determined to throw up his situation ; 
and with the full knowledge of the arduous 
task before him in this country of fighting 
his way even to competence, through all the 
fag of the English bar, he Sacrificed the 
certainty of a large fortune to his indepen- 
dence of principle, came back to England, 
and entered himself a member of the Inner 
Temple. From this period his literary la- 
bours commenced. Independently of writing 
for various periodical publications, he be- 
came the editor of the A//um, a work set on 
foot, and published by Mr. Ascham, the li- 
brarian, of Bond-street, to whose kindness 
in this early stage of his short career, Mr. 
St. Leger has frequently expressed himself 
as being greatly indebted. 

In 1823 he wrote Gilbert Earle, which 
was published by Mr. Charles Knight, of 
Pall Mall East, another esteemed friend of 
the author. This book at once ranked him 
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among the highest of his contemporaries in 
works of fiction. It displayed an intensity 
of feeling, and a knowledge of human na- 
ture far above his years, and became so ge- 
nerally read and admired, and so much 
talked of in the highest circles, that it in- 
duced him to proceed in the same path ; 
and Blount’s Manuscripts, published by 
Knight, and Tales of Passion, lately publish- 
ed by Colburn, were other productions of his 
pen in the same walk of literary composi- 
tion. The tendency of these works has 
been objected to by some fastidious critics, 
although their power over the feelings of 
the reader has been acknowledged by all $ 
but in any impartial analysis of the whole of 
the writings of Mr. St. Leger, they will be 
found quite as honourable to the moral qua- 
lities of his mind, as they are creditable to 
his genius. He never wrote but with the 
view of correcting error, or of doing some 
good to society. If scenes are depicted too 
vividly, it was owing to the intensity of feel- 
ing with which he wrote ; he never became 
a hacknied author; he never wrote merely 
technically ; he felt his subject before it en- 
grossed his pen; and to these re‘lections 
and reminiscences are to be imputed all the 
penchant and energy of his own feelings. 
Although he wrote with a facility equalled 
by few of his contemporaries, he was never 
idle ; inactivity was never a characteristic of 
his genius, which was ever on the alert, and 
always at work. During this period he 
wrote almost constantly for the most respec- 
table periodicals of the day; and at the same 
time pursued his professional studies with a 
perseverance that, added to the peculiar ta- 
lent he possessed, of speaking, would ulti- 
mately have ensured his standing at the bar, 
to which he was called as a member of the 
Inner Temple, in the year 1827. 

In his circuit he was making considerable 
progress, and, had he been spared, there is 
every probability that he would have at- 
tained that eminence in his profession which 
his early talents indicated. This, however, 
with all other prospects, were cut short by 
his premature death. In June last he was 
seized with a fit of epilepsy, produced, it is 
supposed, by a too constant exertion of 
mind; from this he partly recovered; but 
relapse succeeding relapse, so wore down his 
constitution, that, strong as it was, it sunk 
at last under his repeated attacks, and he 
died on the 20th of November, at the early 
age of thirty, in the house of some friends, 
who had long been warmly attached to him 
for the many excellent qualities he possessed. 
Thus died Barry St. Leger, who a few 
previous months appeared possessed of 
strength and constitution, that seemed to 
ensure a long life; and of qualities of intel- 
lect and mind that would have made that 
life a distinguished one. He was cut off 
amidst a number of projects, which, if ac- 
complished, would have placed him very 
high in the literary annals of our country. 
He had long determined to write no more 


works of mere fiction; but to devote him- 
self to historical composition. At the time 
of his death he had nearly completed and 
printed a work, founded upon the old chro- 
niclers, which we trust will be still given to 
the world. He had projected a History of 
the Wars in Spain, and of the Reformation 
in France; both of them very interesting 
branches of general history ; and had made 
some progress in the first, a specimen of 
which had been submitted to the Society for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. These, 
with other works, had occupied a great por- 
tion of his time in the year previous to his 
death ; and it is to be feared were so much 
thought upon even during his last illness, 
as to impede his recovery. His mind was 
too active for his friends to keep it in that 
passive state so necessary to his convales- 
cence. Asawriter, Mr. St. Leger displayed 
great intenseness of feeling, anda deep know- 
ledge of the secret workings of human na- 
ture. His descriptions were vivid, and pic- 
tures of passion powerful. His. Gilbert 
Earle, and his tale of the Bohemians, rank 
among the best efforts in this department of 
literature. As a man he was estimable ; 
and, as a companion and friend, the delight 
of all who enjoyed his intimacy. His con.. 
versation was always fluent, and generally 
brilliant ; and aremarkably strong, as weil as 
a peculiarly discriminating memory, enabled 
him so to illustrate it by anecdote and by 
quotation, that there were few who had en- 
joyed his society once, that did not covet a 
continuance of his acquaintance. In Barry 
St. Leger, his family have lost an affection- 
ate brother, his friends a delightful compa- 
nion, and the world a man whose talent 
might have added much more to the literary 
store of his country, than his short career 
has permitted. 





LIEUTENANT-GENERAL SIR MILES 
NIGHUTINGALL, K. B. C. &e. 

Few officers have been engaged in a 
greater variety of active and important ser- 
vice than the late Sir Miles Nightingall. 
He entered the army on the 4th of April, 
1787, as an ensign in the 52d regiment of 
foot, and proceeded immediately to India. 
On the 12th of November, 1788, he was 
promoted to a lieutenancy in the same corps, 
Remaining in India, he was employed in 
the army under the late Sir Willian Mea- 
dows, in the campaign of 1790, and was 
present with the grenadiers of the 52d regi- 
ment, at the assault of Dendegul. 

Immediately after that affair, he was ap- 
pointed Major of brigade to the King’s 
troops; and, in that capacity, attached to 
the first brigade, he was engaged at the siege 
of Puliganacherry. In the campaigns of 
1791 and 1792, under Lord Cornwallis, he 
was present at the siege and assault of the 
town and fortress of Bangalore ; at the siege 
and storming of the stronghill fort of Severn- 
droog; in the general action with Tippoo 
Saib, near Serinyapatam, on the Lith of 
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May, 1791; in the general action of the 
6th of February, 1792, when the enemy’s 
lines were stormed under the walls of Sering- 
apatam, and at the siege of that capital, the 
surrender of which led to a termination of 
the war on the 19th of the ensuing month. 

In the peace which followed, he continued 
as major of brigade to the king’s forces. On 
the breaking out of the war with France, in 
1793, he served at the siege and capture of 
Pondicherry. He remained in India till 
August, 1794, when, in consequence of 
severe illness, he was under the necessity of 
returning to England ; where, on his arrival, 
he was appointed Aid-de-camp to the Mar- 
quis Cornwallis, then commanding the east- 
ern district. Previously to this, however, on 
the Ist of September, 1794, he had obtained 
a company in the 125th foot. 

On the 28th of February, 1795, Captain 
Nightingall was promoted to a Majority in 
the 121st Foot, and appointed Brigade Ma- 
jor-General to the eastern district. 

On the 9th of September, in the same 
year, he procured, by purchase, a Lieutenant- 
Coloneley in the 115th regiment ; and, on 
the 28th of October, also in 1795, he was re- 
moved to the 38th regiment of Foot. In 
the two succeeding years, he served with the 
latter regiment in the West Indies. Owing 
to a severe attack of the yellow fever, he 
was compelled to return to England; but, 
having recovered during the voyage home, he 
was immediately after his arrival, appointed 
deputy Adjutant-General to the forces in 
St. Domingo. He sailed for that island 
early in 1798, and held his appointment till 
July, when he was sent home with despatches 
to government. 

In February, 1799, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Nightingall again proceeded to St. Domingo, 
accompanied by Lieutenant-General Mait- 
land, on a mission of considerable import- 
ance to Toussaint L’Ouverture, the cele- 
brated black chief. 

On his return to England, in the month 
of July following, he was made assistant 
Adjutant-General to the army, under the 
Duke of York, in Holland. There, he was 
engaged in the actions of the 19th of Sep- 
tember, and the 2nd of October. He was 
next employed on the coast of France, under 
Lieutenant-General Maitland. In January 
1800, he sailed for Quiberon Bay ; in Feb- 
ruary, he returned to England, to take out 
troops for an attack upon Belleisle ; and, soon 
afterwards, he sailed from Cork, with the 
36th regiment of Foot, with the view of 
taking possession of Honat, as a preparatory 
measure. The object, however, was aban- 
dence, and, in July, he returned home with 
despatches. In 1801, he was appointed 
assistant Quarter-Master-General to the 
eastern district: a post which he enjoyed 
until the cessation of hostilities between 
France and England, when he accompanied 
the Marquis of Cornwallis to Amiens and 
Paris, as private secretary. 

In July, 1802, this officer was appointed 
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to a Lieutenant-Colonelcy in the 51st Foot. 
On the 25th of September, 1803, he. ob- 
tained the rank of Colonel in the Army. 

Having been appointed Quarter-Master- 
General to the king’s troops in India, Co- 
lonel Nightingall sailed, in 1803, for Bengal. 
On his arrival there, he found that the army 
under Lord Lake had taken the field against 
the Mahrattas. He joined immediately ; 
reached head-quarters previously to the at- 
tack on Agra, and served in the attack of a 
body of infantry posted under the walls of 
that town, and at the siege and capture of 
the fortress. He was afterwards in the 
general and decisive action at Laswaree ; and 
he continued to serve with the army in the 
field till the termination of the war with 
Scindeah. 

In 1805, Colonel Nightingall was ap- 
pointed military secretary to the Marquis 
Cornwallis. On the 8th of May, 1806, he 
was removed from the 5Ist to the 69th regi- 
ment. On the death of the Marquis Corn- 
wallis he remained in Bengal, in the office 
of Qurter-Master-General, until February 
1807. His health being much impaired, he 
then returned to England, and soon after- 
wards resigned his staff appointment. 

Colonel Nightingall’s interval of relaxa- 
tion was very brief. Within four months 
after his return, he was appointed to serve 
as Brigadier-General, with the forces under 
Major-General Spencer. He accordingly 
proceeded to Gibraltar, and was employed on 
the. coast of Spain, until General Spence’s 
division joined the army under Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, at Mondego Bay. He was then 
appointed to command the third brigade, 
with which he served during the campaign 
of 1808. He was consequently in the actions 
of Roleia and Vimiera, for his gallant con- 
duct in which he received the thanks of Par- 
liament. 

Early in July, 1809, he was placed on the 
staff of the Kent district, as Brigadier-Ge- 
neral. Ill health detained him from active 
service till the month of January, 1810, 
when, with the rank of Major-General, he 
returned to Portugal, joined the army at 
Cartaxo, and distinguished himself in the 
battle of Fuentes d’Onor. 

In 1812, Major-General Nightlngall once 
more visited Bengal, and was sent by Lord 
Minto to take the chief command of Java 
and its dependencies. In that station, he 
reduced the Rajah of Boni, and also esta- 
blished the British supremacy in Celebes. 
On the 14th of June, 1814, he was made 
Lieutenant-General ; in 1815, a Knight 
Commander of the Bath; and, soon after- 
wards, he received the Colonelcy of the 6th 
West India Regiment. 

The Lieutenant-General was next in- 
vested with the command in chief at Bom- 
bay, whether he sailed in 1816. He re- 
mained there till 1619, when he returned. to 
England. On the 19th of February, 1820, 
he was appointed Colonel of the 49th Foot. 

At the time of this officer’s death, which 
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occurred at Gloucester, in the month of Oc- 
tober, he had been several years one of the 
representatives in Parliament of the borough 


of Eye, in Suffolk. He was in his 61st year. 





JOSEPH MAWE, ESQ. 

Joseph Mawe, an old and valued corres- 

mdent of the Monthly Magazine, and 
Jastly celebrated throughout Europe as a 
mineralogist, geologist, and chonchologist, 
was born about the year 1755. His first 
introduction to the scientific world, was, 
we believe, through “ The Mineralogy of 
Derbyshire, with a Description of the most 
interesting Mines in the North of England, 
Scotland, and Wales ;” an octavo volume, 
published in the year 1802. This is a per- 
spicuous and useful work, fraught with in- 
formation, relating to the mineral treasures 
of Derbyshire. 

It is to the enterprise and talent of Mr. 
Mawe, that we are indebted for the most 
faithful and interesting description of the 
Brazilian States that has yet appeared in 
this country. We understand that, subse- 
quently to the publication of his work upon 
Derbyshire, he undertook a commercial 
voyage to the Rio de la Plata. On his 
arrival at Monte Video, his ship and cargo 
were seized ; and, on the appearance of the 
expedition under General Beresford, he was 
banished into the interior. When he had 
recovered his liberty, he went to Brazil, 
where he was graciously received by the 
Prince Regent, afterwards John VI. of Por- 
tugal. By that prince he was employed, 
in the year 1810, to investigate the mine- 
ralogical riches—the extensive gold and 
diamond districts—and the agricultural 
state of the empire of Brazil. He was the 
first Englishman who had ever been so en- 
gaged ; and his task was performed ina 
manner equally satisfactory to himself and 
to the Prince Regent. On his return to 
England, he gave to the public the first 
portion of the result of his observations, in 
a quarto volume, entitled ‘ Travels in the 
Interior of Brazil.’’ This was in the year 
1812. -The book immediately ranked 
amongst the most valuable standard works 
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of its class; and it has not only gone 
through numerous editions in England, and 
in the United States of America, but has 
also been translated into almost all the con- 
tinental languages, and published in France, 
Sweden, Germany, Russia, Portugal, Bra- 
zil, &e. 

In 1813, Mr. Mawe published his “ Trea- 
tise on Diamonds and Precious Stones,” a 
work also of considerable celebrity. Asa 
mineralogist, he was now deservedly held in 
the highest estimation for the variety and 
importance of his knowledge, and for the 
facility with which he developed the princi- 
ples ofjhis favourite science. He was, in 
consequence, employed by a great personage 
on the Continent, to collect mineralogical 
and geological specimens in the counties of 
Devon and Cornwall. In this pursuit, he 
discovered, in a mine, on the edge of Dart- 
moor, a rich vein of arsenical cobalt, and 
capillary native silver. Of the capillary 
silver, some of the fibres are said to have 
been more than a foot in length. 

In addition to the works already men- 
tioned, Mr. Mawe published “ Familiar 
Lessons on Mineralogy and Geology,” a 
little volume which has gone through many 
editions ;—“‘ An Introduction to the Study 
of Conchology ;’”—“ The Linnean System 
of Conchology ;”—“ The Shell-collecting 
Pilot, or Voyager’s Companion ;”—*“ In- 
structions for the Blow-Pipe ;”—** A De- 
scription of Lapidaries’ Apparatus ;’*—and 
several other works ; besides which, he con- 
tributed to Lamarck’s Conchology, &ce. 

Mr. Mawe was a member of the Mine- 
ralogical Society of Jena. For several 
years, during the latter part of his life, he 
kept a shop near Somerset-House, in the 
Strand, for the sale of mineralogical and 
geological specimens—in fact of every thing 
connected with the sciences to which his 
useful life was devoted. 

In all the domestic relations, Mr. Mawe 
was not only respected and esteemed, but 
beloved. After a long and severe illness, 
he died at his residence in the Strand, on 
the 26th of October. 
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Ovr letters from the country furnish us with nothing new respecting the season, the 


ulture and condition of the lands, or the extremely depressed condition and circumstances 
of the majority of their occupiers. The season for wheat sowing has been more propitious 
than we had expected ; and that most important branch has been, in general, completed to 
its fullest extent, upon a considerably improved tilth. The great and almost universal 
defect is the unparalleled foul state of the lands; which, however favourable the ensuing 
year may prove, must occasion a vast defalcation in the bulk and measure of the crops of 
every kind, with, too probably, no slight deterioration of their quality. There is no possi- 
bility of eradicating weeds from broad-cast or narrow-drilled corn. Among the best farmers 
the spring fallows are in a considerable state of forwardness: an important branch of cul- 
ture which has been impeded beyond precedent, in consequence of the inordinate length 
of the late most vexatious and distressing harvest. 

We have in late reports described the young wheats as forward, and, to a degree, luxu- 
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riant ; which, however, must be understood as relative to those upon the warmest and most 
fertile soils ; since, generally, and upon poor lands especially, the coming Christmas will 
exhibit the shortest and most backward show of wheat upon the lands within memory. 
Unavoidable late sowing, and the foul, sodden, and chilled state of the earth, are obvi- 
ously the joint cause. The frosts have had the beneficial effect of checking the ravages of 
the slug, which had commenced its destructive career. ‘ares, clover, and the artificial 
grasses, have made good progress. Opinion has again varied in respect to the wheat crop, 
which, it is now asserted, will not prove so considerable in quantity, as was supposed during 
harvest. The poorer class of farmers have perhaps generally disposed of the greater part of 
their stock of wheat, in order to discharge, as far as within their power, the very pressing 
tiemands upon them; and many in better circumstances, from one motive or another, have 
thinned unusually their stack-yards. ‘The barley and pulse crops are in sufficient plenty; but 
the greater part of the former stained by the wet, and the latter soft, and hence not readily 
saleable ; and all gradually declining in price. The quantities of barley, fit for malting, 
offered at market, have been very limited during the season—a circumstance apparently of 
no great consequence, the brewers holding great stocks of malt as well as hops, of which the 
deficiency of the late crop has had no great effect in raising the price. The stocks in hand, 
and the foreign import, which must continue during the spring, preclude all expeetation of 
a rising corn market. 

The cattle markets, both for fat and store stock, are supposed to have reached their 
minimum of autumnal price, and are quoted with a shade of advance. There has been a 
fine opportunity of purchase for those who have possessed the means, together with the 
materials of winter keep. They cannot fail of a profitable return. With respect to those, 
the majority, it is to be feared, in reduced circumstances, they have been enabled to pur- 
chase on credit, even where an old arrear has subsisted, from the absolute necessity of sale 
in the glitted markets. Winter cattle feeding, however, may prove a serious concern, 
more especially in the event of a long frost, (no unreasonable expectation) from the general 
failure of the root crops, of mangold beyond the others, which, when successful, aftords 
such immense supplies. Its total deficiency will be severely felt in the coming season, 
turnips also being a failure, and potatoes below an average crop. Carrots and parsnips, by 
far the most nutritious of all our roots, fitted indeed only to one particular soil, are 
much neglected in England, even upon the proper soils. The carrots of the present season 
are particularly fine, and of substantial quality. Apples are superabundant, and the metro- 
polis is amply stocked, not only with the new varieties, but with increasing quantities of 
the old and excellent sorts, the nonpareil, russetin, rennet, and pippin of improved quality. 
Cider in the west is retailed at twopence the quart ! 

Flesh meat has sold in the country at an old-fashioned price, very ill suited to present 
cost. In Wales, good beef and mutton have been retailed at three-pence per lb. Here we 
have a verification of the old adage, “‘down corn, down horn.” It would seem, however, 
there must subsist some other cause for this, than the inability te purchase food, in, we 
hope, yet a small comparative minority. Fine things, nevertheless, have commanded a fine 
price ; and a small lot of Devon oxen, the prime beef of England, of about seventy stones 
each, the property of his Grace the Duke of Norfolk, have been sold at somewhat above one 
shilling per Ib ; some Scots, of about sixty stones weight, at the same price. In the late fully 
attended annual London cattle show, the animals brought to their existing state of fatness, 
at‘such an expense of time and money, (no palpable evidence of poverty in the country) 
have met with considerable prices. At the cattle show at Chelmsford, Mr. Western, M.P. 
for the county of Essex, exhibited three pure Merino wedders, not only valuable for the fine- 
ness of their fleece, but for their general symmetry and fatness of carcass. This gentleman, 
with Mr. Towers of the same coumty, and the late Mr. Trimmer, whose fine stock will 
soon be on sale, have deserved well of their country, for retaining and improving this most 
valuable breed, so unaccountably neglected by the great body of our flock-masters, who now 
complain so much of the depreciation of Britis: wool, and of the preference shown to 
foreign. 

The accounts from various parts of the country are horrible, and nationally disgraceful. 
From such parts, a dread of the difficulties to be encountered during the winter, in regard 
to the maintenance of the surplus labourers, appears to be most appalling; whilst in dis- 
tricts more favourably circumstanced, there appears almost an incredulity on the subject, 
and a general apathy. Our sympathy for the suffering of the labourers is shocked, and 
materially reduced, by that disgusting demoralization by which they are too generally dis- 
graced. Incendiarism and horrible cruelty to animals, appear to be their favourite modes of 
revenge. Among so many similar instances, the shoulder of a poor sheep has been lately 
severed from its living carcass, and the animal left in that mangled and tortured state ! The 
wrongs and cruelties inflicted on the suffering poor, have, no doubt, from the beginnin 
been enormous, and an attention to their morals either totally neglected, or coretaatedl 
more especially of late years, on erroneous principles ; but they possess yet too much of the 
common sense of the times, and sufficient acuteness, to merit forgiveness or apology for 
their enormitics. These wretches, so prone and ready for mischief and diabolism, would 
skulk and hang back on any honest, patriotic call for their co-operation and assistance, éven 
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in theirfown cause. Their insolence goes hand in hand with their dishonesty and cruelty. 
We hear from Baldock, Herts, that property is in a state of insecurity never before expe- 
rienced, and that the wretched and degraded labourers on the roads treat passengers with 
the most wanton insults. On the occasion of some sheep and Christmas turkies being 
stolen, these highly gratified insolents amused themselves by the exclamations, to all who 
passed, of, “ gobble, gobble,” and ‘baa, baa 1" The meeting of Parliament being so 
near, it would be premature to say any thing on the meditated petitions for the reduction 
or abolition of the duties on malt and beer ; yet one remark may be in place, on the almost 
universal preference (of John Bull, rich or poor) of sophisticated, sugar-sopped, and 
drugged beer. De gustibus non e:‘ disputandum ; thence we will remain contented with 
our own, without pretending to prescribe in the case for others. As to the general state of 

ublic affairs, surely we ought to remain contented, and even elated, by the most blooming 
hopes, since W1111aM CossBEtT, that well known and eminent master of the gift of the 
gab, whether on paper or ore rotundo, being rejected as prime minister by his ill-advised 
sovereign, is about to become the prime minister of the people. This eminence, no doubt, 
his lectures will procure for him. 

Smithfield.—Beef, 3s. 2d. to 4s. 8d.—Mutton, 3s. 6d. to 4s. 10d.—Veal, 4s. Od. to 5s. 4d. 
Pork, 3s. 8d. to 5s. 2d.—Rough Fat, 2s. 2d. 

Corn Exchange.—Wheat, 43s. to 80s.—Barley, 22s. to 40s.—Oats, 12s. to 32s.— 
Fine Bread, the London 4 lb. Loaf, 10d.—Hay, 55s. to 100s. per load.—Clover, ditto, 
55s. to 115s.—Straw, 30s. to 42s. 

Coals in the Pool, 29s. to 39s. 9d. per chaldron. 

Middlesex, December 2\st. 
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SuGar.—The decline which took place in the prices of Muscovadoes, appears to attract 
the attention of the trade, and the prices are in several instances a shad higher. St. Lucia 
sugar sold 43s. to 52s. ; the low brown sold lower than the market prices. The estimated 
sales this week, 3,100 hogsheads and tierces. In refined goods there is little alteration ; 
the export demand is inconsiderable, and the grocers purchase only for their immediate 
wants. Molasses are higher, and rather brisk. Last India Sugar—There is still a good 
demand for Bengal sugars ; sales are reported at ls. 6d. advance on the late East India 
House sale. Foreign Sugar—There is some demand for Havannah sugars for the Medi- 
terranean ; and several large contracts are reported 26s. to 30s., stated, we believe, about 
27s., some low white Pernams sold at 25s. 

Correr.—TheMales of this week are quite inconsiderable, the middling Dutch and 
good to fine middling Jamaica, met a ready sale for home consumption ; but all inferior 
parcels are very dull, and are offered at reduced rates. In Foreign or East India Coffee 
there are no transactions worth reporting ; the market is dull, without alteration in prices, 

Rum, Branpy, aND HoLianps.—The sales of rum are more limited than last 
week ; they consist of some good parcels of Jamaica at former prices ; some proof Leewards 
rather under Is. 3d., and a parcel 1s. under Is. 7d. ; Brandy is held with much firmness, 
on account of the high prices in France ; Geneva is without variation. 

Hemp, Fiax, anD TaLLLow.—The tallow market has been very firm all the week. 
In hemp and flax there is no alteration worth reporting ; the letters from St. Petersburgh 
are dated the Ist inst.—Exchange, 10. 9-16. ; nothing done.—{ Frosts, 4 degrees ; ice, five 
feet thick. ] 





Bullion per Oz.—Portugal Gold in Coin, £0. 0s. 0d.—Foreign Gold in Bars, 
£3. 17s. 9d.— New Doubloons, £3. 0s. 0d..-New Dollars, 4s. 9}d.—Silver in Bars, 
(standard), Os. Od. 


_——- 


Course of Foreign Exchange.—Amsterdam, 12. 6}.—Rotterdam, 12. 6}.—An- 
twerp, 12. 64.—Hamburgh, 13. 14.—Paris, 25. 75.—Bourdeaux, 26. 0.—Berlin, 0. 0.— 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, 153. 0}.—Petersburg, 10.—Vienna, 10. 11.—Madrid, 35. 03.— 
Cadiz, 36. 0.—Bilboa, 36. 0.—Barcelona, 35. 03.—Seville, 35. 03.—Gibraltar 49. 04. 
—Leghorn, 47. 0}.—Genoa, 25. 90.—Venice, 47. 0}.—Malta, 48. 04.—Naples, 39. 04.— 
Palermo, 119. 0.—Lisbon, 43. 0.—Oporto, 43. 0.—Rio Janeiro, 24, 0.—Bahia, 26. 04. 
Buenos Ayres, 0. 0.—Dublin. 1. 04..—Cork, 1. 04. 





Premiums on Shares and. Canals, and Joint Stock Compani 
; panies, at the Office of 
Wo tre, Brothers, 23, Change Alley, Cornhill.—Birmingham Canal, poet eae 
try, 0/.—Ellesmere and Chester, 1054/.—Grand Junction, 290/..Kennet and Avon, 
M.M. New Series.—Vou. 1X. No. 49, P 
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27}/.—Leeds and Liverpool, 430/.—Oxford 6657.—Regent’s, 22}/.—Trent and Mersey, 
(} sh.), 7902.— Warwick and Birmingham, 270/.—London Docks (Stock), 91/.—West 
India (Stock), 192/.—East London Warer Works, 113/.—Grand Junction, 50/.— 
West Middlesex, 75/.—Alliance British and Foreign InsuRANCE, 93/.—Globe, 165/. 
—Guardian, 264/.—Hope Life, 64/.—Imperial Fire, 114/4—Gas-Licut Westminster 
chartered Company, 564/.—City, 0/.—British, 0/.—Leeds, 195/. 








ALPHABETICAL LIST OF BANKRUPTCIES, 
Announced from November 22d to December 22d, 1829, in the London Gazette. 


BANKRUPTCIES SUPER- 
SEDED. 


George, P. Buw, linen-draper 

Stretch, J. C. Worcester, auctioneer 

Parnall, J. jun. and W. Parnall, bris- 
tol, coppersmiths 

Severn, J. Upper Thames-street, 
grocer 

Butler, W. Birmingham, manufac- 
turer 

Barrett, P. and S. Appleton, apothe- 
Caries 

Wyatt, T. St. Paul’s Church-yard, 
warehouseman 

Wheeler, T. Hereford, corn-dealer 

Tayor, J. Kirbymisperton, timber- 
merchant 

Sparks, W. H. 
maker 


BANKRUPTCIES. 
[ This Month, 195. ] 


Solicitors’ Names are in 
Parenthesis. 


Anderton, R. Salford, merchant. 
(Adlington and Co,, Bedford-row 5 
Gaskill, Wigan 

Aldred, J. Pilkington, dealer, (Milne 
and Co., Temple; Ainsworth and 
Cu., Manchester 

Andrew, J. Wirksworth, scrivener. 
{Smithson and Co., New-inn 5 
Thomas and Hutchinsons, Chester- 
field 

Akkroyd, J. Woodhouse, shopkeeper. 


Godalming, paper- 


(Robinson, Essex-street ; Ward, 
Leeds 
Ainley, E. Netherlong,  clothier. 


(eattye and Co., Chancery-lane 3 
Stephenson, Huddersfield 

Arrowsmith, $. Manchester, victual- 
ler. (Makinson and Co., Temple 5 
Hadfield, Manchester 


Barry, A. King-street, Portman- 
square, poulterer. (Tribe, Ciif- 
ford’s-inn 


Barton, J. Manchester, brush-manu- 
facturer. (Hurd and Co., Temple 5 
Allen, Manchester 

Brierley, Duckinfield, dyer. (Appleby 
and Co., Gray’s-inn; Whitchead, 
Manchester 


E. jun. Canterbury, spirit- 
dealer. (Langham, — Bartiett’s- 
buildings 


Binns, A. Keighley, worsted-spinner. 
(Still and Co., Lincoln’s-inn; Ne- 
therwood, Keighley 

Brett, T. Rotherham, innkeeper. 
(King, Castle-street; Oxley, Ro- 
therham 

Blundell, J. B. Bankside, iron-mas- 
ters. (Gadsden, Furnival’s-inn 

Burbery, R. and G. J. Wigley, Coven- 
try, ribband-manufacturers. (James, 
Bucklersbury 

Bamford, G. Ashover. builder. 
(Smithson and Co., New-inn ; Hut- 
Chinson, Chesterfieid 

Bladon, R. C. Hoxton, 
(Lofty, King-street 

Benrimo, S. and PD. Aldgate, mer- 
chants. (Hindmarsh and Co, 
Jewin-street, and Manchester 

Brook, R. Leeds, linen-draper, 
(Woodhouse and Co., Temple ; 
Stott, Leeds 

Brown, W. Hyde, liner-draper. 
Ellis and Co., Chancery-lane ; 
Hadfield and Co., Manchester 

Buckland, C. Sturminster-Newton, 
shopkeeper. (Battye and ‘Co., 
Chancery-lane ; Wasbrough and Co., 
Bristol 


grocer. 





Boast, J. Little Yarmo th, inn- 
keeper. (White and Co., Great St. 
Helens ; Worship, Great Yarmouth 

Barnes, C. Norwich, builder. (Fen- 
ton, Austin-friars; Jay and Co. 
Norwich 

Bevan, W. sen. and W. Bevan, jun. 
Morriston, andd R. Bevany Mon- 
mouth, iron-manufacturers. (Price 
and Co., Lincoln’s-inn; James 
and Co., Swansea 

Barnard, W. P. Walworth, victualler. 
(Hubert, Clement’s-inn 

Bowry, A. East Moulsey, corn- 
dealer. (Orlebar, George-street 

Bridgman, A. Linton, victualler. 
(Lythga, Essex-street 

Campbell, G. Half Moon-street, coal- 
merchant. (M*Duff, Castle-street 

Collins, M. J. Berwickestreet, sper- 
maceti-refiner. (Brown and Co. 
Mincing-lane 

Christopherson, J. Liverpool, mer- 
chant. (Baxendale and Co., King’s- 
arms-yard 5 Shackletch and Cov, 
Liverpool 

Carver, A. M. Leicester, milliner. 
(Fleming and Co.; Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields ; Stone, Leicester 

Creed, J. Hemel-Hampstead, com- 
mission-agent. (Grover and C0., 
Bedford-row ; Grover and C0. 
Hemel-Hampstead 

Connop, J. and T. L. Evill, Token- 
house-yard, dyers. (Birkett and Co., 
Cloak-lane 

Creed, G. Hemel-Hampstead, auc- 
tioneer. (Grover and Co., Bedford- 


row; Grover and Co., Hemel- 
Hampstead 
Candy, T. sen. Marston Bigott, cat- 


the-salesman, (Helder, Clement’s- 
inn; Boor, Warminster 

Crow, T. S. Clerkenwell, dairyman. 
(Templar, Great Tower-street 

Cust, J. Ripon, innkeeper. (Beverley, 
Temple ; Coates, Ripon 

Churchill, J. Portsmouth, mercer. 
(Bogue and Co., Gray’s-inn ; Hop- 
kins, Gosport 

Cattell, S$. Coventry, ribband-manu- 
facturer. (Austen and Co., Gray’s- 
inn ; Troughton and Co., Coventry 

Conway, J. Staining-lane, builder. 
(Dignum, Little Distaff-lane 

Collins, M. Brompton, victuallere 
(Garrard, Suffolk-street 

Deirne, L. Pancras-street, 
(Tatrairdin, Child’s-place 

Dean, C. Nottingham, grocer. (En- 
field, Gray’s-inn ; Enfield and Son, 
Nottingham 

Dennison, W. Toxteth-Park, 
chant. (Norris and Co., 
street } Toulmin, Liverpool 

Elsom, F. D? Cierkenwell, timber- 
merchant. (Willet and Co., Essex- 
Street 

Emery, J. H. Vauxhall-road, victual- 
ler. (Martineau and Co., Carey- 
street 

Edwards, H. Brunswick-square, sur- 
geon. (Harris and Co., Beaufort- 
buildings 

Ellis, J. and J. Sanders, Bristol, barge- 
masters. (Vizard and Co., Lin- 
coln’s-inn-fields ; Gregory and Co., 
Bristol 

Emerson, W. Alford, linen-draper. 
(Ellis and Co., Chancery-lane 5 Ro- 
binson, Alford 

Edwards, W. Over, dealer. (Brittan. 
Basinghall-street ; Bevan and Co., 
Bristol 

Fletcher, J. Binbroke St. Mary, vic- 
tualler, (Eyne and Co., Gray’s-inn 


smith. 


mer- 
John- 


Foster, E, Hitchin, druggist. (Ash- 
field, Lawrence-lane 
Fry, j-« Whitechapel, 
Young and Co., St. 
court 

Ford, G. Frome-Selwood, linen-dra- 
per. (Perkins and Co.) Gray’s-inn 5 
Miller, Frome 

Forrest, J. B. Kilbourn, oilman, 
(Atkins, Fox Ordinary-court 

Farrar, J. Halifax, mercer. (Ellis and 
Co., Chancery-lane; Hadfield and 
Co., Manchester 

Gale, C Hart-street, plumber. (Rey- 
nolas, Carmarthen-street 

Giroux, G. G. New Kent-road, mu- 
sic-seller. Willet and Co., Essex- 
street 

Giles, W. Stoke-Row, timber-dealer. 
(Holmes and Co., Great James- 
street; Neale, Reading 

Gable, T. A. Bethnal-road, _ silk- 
manufacturer. (Warren, Symond’s- 
Inn 

Garden, W. High Holborn, stationer. 
(Wilson and Co., Liscojn’s-inn- 
fields 

Grieves, W. Holborn-bridge, cheese- 
monger. (Whiting, London-bridge- 
foot 

Grey, J. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, mer- 
chant. (Beiland Co., Bow-church- 
yard; Carr and Co., Newcastle 

Groberty, B. Newbury, carrier. 
(Graham, Serjeant’s-inn 5 Graham, 
Newbury 

Glover, J. Derby, tailor, (Robinson 
and Co-, Charter-house-square 

Galiey, J. Whee.ock, cheese-factor. 
(Roarke, Furnival’s-inn 5 Broad- 
hurst, Nantwich 

Gausdin, W. and J. Jacobs, Barbican, 
tailors. (Robinson and Co., Chaiter- 
house. square 

Gardiner, G. A!nwick, draper, (Dunn, 
Gray’s-inn 5 Wilson, Newcastle 

Gooden, R. Collingbourne, maltster. 
(Warren, Symond’s-inn 

Gee, T. Liverpool, cordwainer. (Ad- 
lington and Co., Bedford-row ; 
Houghton, Liverpool 

Godfree, W. Strand, wine-merchant. 
(Doas, Northumberland-street 

Graystone, J. Bury St. Edmunds, 
cutler. (Bromley, Gray’s-inn ; 
Leech, Bury St. Edmunds 

Graham, W. Bristol, linen-draper. 
(Poole and Co., Gray’s-inn ; Parker, 
and Co., Bristol 

Giddings, R. Lyncombe, and Wid- 
combe, baker. (Makinson and Co., 
Tempie; Hellngs, Bath 

Gaskill, J. late of Harp-lane, wine- 
merchant, {Dicas, Austin-friars 

Gledhill, J. Birstal, grocer. (Rattye 
and Co., Chancery-lane 5 Higham, 
Leeds 

Grant, W. Gosport, _ silversmith. 
(Bogue and Co., Gray’s-inn 

Halse, H. Musbury, shecp-salesman. 
(Holme and Co., New-inn 5; Marly, 
Crewkerne 

Hunt, R- Duke-street, Spitalfields, 
silk-manufacturer, (Smithy Basing- 
hall-street 

Hill, J. S. New Gravel-lane, steam- 
boiler-manufacturer. (Druce and 
Son, Billiter.square 

Hampden, E. Clare-market, coffee- 
house-keeper. (Collier and Co., 
Carey-street 

Holtom, B. Charlotte-street, apothe- 
cary. (Cattlin, Ely-place 

Howells, T. Old Montague-street, 
chemist. (Ritson and Son, Jewry- 
street 

Maine, M. Liskeard, draper. (Vizard 


corn-dealer. 
Mildred’s- 
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and Co., Lincoln's-inn-fields ; Gre- 
gory and Co., Bristol 
Hammond, C. Kentish Town, brewer. 
(Cook and Co., New-inn 
Harsleben, C. and J. G. Anthony, 


Lam, b’sConduit-street,confectioners. - 


(Blunt and Co,, Liverpool-street 

Hardisty, W. Liverpool, merchant. 
(Adlington and Co, Bef rd row ; 
Lowndes and Co., Liverpool 

Hughes, R. Flint, shopkeeper. (Jeyes, 
Chancery-lane 5 Evans, Chestcr- 
Horne, Denbigh : 

Haywood, H, Ramsgate, innkeeper. 
(Redaway, Clement's inn; Wells, 
Ramsgate 

Hitch, W. C. Hertford, statuary. (Car- 
ter and Co., Royal Exchange 

Hill, T. Wapping-wall, ship-chandler, 
(Kearsey and Co., Lothbury 

Haines, E. Coventry, dyer. (Byrne, 
Lincoln’s-inn ; Carter and Co., Co- 


ventry : 
Hucker, J. Glastonbury, stocking- 
manufacturer. (Adlington and Co., 


Bedford-row ; Reeves, Glastonbury 

Henderson, G. Berwick, corn-mer- 
chant. (North and Co., Temple 5 
Weddell, Berwick 

Hacker, H. Harwich, 
(Sole, Aldermanbury 

Hay, J. High Wycombe, paper-maker. 
(Alexander and son, Carey-street 

Holloway, J. F. Madiford-court, Fen- 
church-street, merchant. (Holmes, 
Liverpool-street 

Hind, B.-Nottingham, iton-merchant, 
(Macdougall and Co., Parliament- 
street ; Payne and Co., Nottingham 

Hicks, M. Aberystwith, victuailer. 
(Jenkins and Co., New-inn ; Jones, 
Abergavenny 

jones, J. Bathwick, livery-stable- 
keeper: (Williams and Co, Lin- 
coln’s-inn-fields ; Mackey, Bath 

Jacobs, B. Penner, shopkeeper. ( Platt 
and Co., New Boswell-court; Pro- 
thero and Co., Newport 

Jarman, J. Bath, haberdasher. ( Jones, 
Crosby-square 5 Hellings, Bath 


linen-draper. 


Jameson, A. Yarm, surgeon. (May- 
hew, and Co., Carey-street 
Jobling, R. S. Puke-s reet, wine- 


merchant. (Osbadelstun and Co., 
London -street 

Jackson, W. New Malton, corn-mer- 
chant. (Wil on, Southamptun-street; 
Allen, New Malton 

Kay, R. and J Matthews, Bolton-le- 
Moors, money-sc:iveners. (Milne 
and Co., Temple 5 Walker, Preston 

Kelly, E. Paddington, scavenger. 
(Carlon, High-street, St, Mary-le- 

ne 

Kingsford, E. Lambeth, miller. 
(Swinford, Mark-lane 

Kent, N, sen, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
corn-dealer. (Brown, Fenchurch- 
Street 5; Brown, Newcastie-upon- 
Tyne 

Lacey. J. Norwich, plastercr. 
urst, Newgate-street 5 Cook, 
wich 

Lopez, A. and M. J. 
thall-court, merchants. 
aid Co., Broad-street 

Lee, W. T. Wakefield, merchant. 
(Maxon, Little Friday-street; Ur- 
ton and Son, Leeds 

Lazarus, M. Bath, broker. (Makinson 
and Co., Tempie 5 Heilings, Bath 

Lucy, J Bedwardine, builder. 
(White, Lincoln’s-inn ; Holdsworth 
and Co,, Worcester 

Leman, J. H. Margate, 
(Wilde and Co , College-hill 

Lewis, R. Pontypool,  victualler. 
(White, Lincoln’s-inn 5; Jones and 
Co., Usk 

Lillyman, A. Poulton-cum-Seacombe, 
innkeeper. (Chester, Staple-inn ; 
Hinde, Liverpool 

Lee, F. Althune, horse-dealer, (Hart, 
George-strcet 


( Ash- 
Nor- 


Igiesia., Cope 
( Paterson 


grocer, 


Mattison, G. Camberwell, tavern- 
keeper. (Keane, Great Russell- 
street 

Moore, J. Nottingham,  victualler. 


(Gregory, Clement’s-inn ; Wise and 
Co., Nottingham 

Mackgrath, E. Kecent-street, wine- 
moerchant. (Waugh, Great James- 
street 


Marshall, W. Whitechapel, steam- 


Bankrupts. 


engine-boiler-maker. (Fowell and 
Co., Nicholas-lane 

Marshall. T. Poultry, haberdasher. 
(Hannington and Co., Carey-lane 

Millar, R. Gray’s-inn-lane, grocer. 
(Garry, Gray’s-inn i 

Matthews, W. Old-street, timber- 
merchant. (Tanner, New Basing- 
hall-strect 

Maisey, C. Whitecross-street, baler. 
(Francis and Co., Monument-yard 

Morgan, T. Ross, tailor. (Smith and 
Co., Red Lionm-square; Hall and 
Co., Ross and Hereford 

Mardon, E. Honiton, hatter. (Ander- 
ton and Co., New Bridge-street 5 
Te rel] and Co., Exeter 

Nevill, J. and W. Wigan, manufac- 
turers. (Smith, Chancery-lane 5 
Moser, Kendal 

Newbold, W. Coventry, ribband-ma- 


nufacturer. (Austen and Co,, 
Gray’s-inn ; Troughton and Co., 
Coventry 


Notley, &. Clapham-road, statuary, 
(Lindsay, Coptiali-court 

Newton, J. Pendleton, grocer. (Milne 
and Co., Temple; Bent, Man- 
chester 

Nicholson, R. Bradford, earthenware- 
manufacturer. (Shearman, Gray’s- 
inn 5 Hallstone and Co., Bradford 

Oriel, T. sen, and T, Oriel, jun, 
Poland-stree:, tailors. (Hamilton, 
Southampton-street 

Ogden, W. Bangor, hatter. (Burne, 
Lincoln’s-inn 5 Wiliams, Peurteos 

Overington, B. Whickham, brewer. 
Holme and Co., New-inn 3 Cruick- 
shank, Gosport 

Place, J. jun. Nottingham, saddler, 
(Hurd and Co., Temple 5 Greasley, 
Nottingham 

Parker, J. Manchester, commission- 
agent. (Makin.on and Co., Temple 5 
Makin-on, Manchester 

Priestnall, G. Stockport, silk-spinner. 
(james, Bucklersbury; Hunt and 
Co,, stockport 

Plumbe, S. Great Russel-street, apo- 


thecary. (Bower, Chancery-lane 
Perry, T. Chaifurd, clothier. (Herion 
and Son, Furnivai’s-inn; Skurray, 


Bath 5 Pottinger, Westbury 

Palmer, J. A. and W. Bouch, Law- 
rence-lane, drapers. (Swain and Co., 
Frederick’ s-place 

Parsons, J. Lambeth, timber-dealer. 
(Maymoth and Son, Great Surrey- 
street 

Petherbridge, E. 
Abbot, linen-drapers. 
lane 

Parker, W. jun. Pontypool, grocer. 
(Few and Co., Henrietta-street 5 
Beddoe, Bristol! 

Philpott. ie Billericay, coach-pro- 
prietor. (Burt ai.d Co., Carmarthen- 
Street 

Pears, W. T. Thorney, farmer. (Bar- 
ker, Gray’s-inn 

Parsons, E. Leeds, potter. 
son and Co., Poultry 5 
Leeds 

Pla e, J. jun. Nottingham, saddier, 
(turd and Co., Tempie 5 Greasiey, 
Nottingham 

Rogers, C Gzeinsburgh, linen-draper. 
(Dawson and Co. N w Boswell- 
court 5 Cood and Co., Gainsburgh 

Reynolds, J. Upper Thames-street, 
coal-merchant. (Coiric and Co., 
Lower Giusvenor-strect 

Roblnsin, G. Regent-street, mercer, 
(Fox and Co., Frederick’s-place 

Richards, W. jun. Tiverton, maltster, 
(Bennet, Featherstone-buiidings 5 
Leesemore, Tiverton 

Richardson, W. Tottenham-court- 
road, ironmonger. (Williams, Al- 


and W. Newton- 
(Jjonea, Size- 


(Richard- 
Richardson, 


fred-place 
Rabbits, R Heytesbury, farmer. 
(Perkins and Co., Gray’s-inn 5 


Miller, Frome-Selwood 

Roby, J. H. Leamington, victualler. 
(Kelly, New-inn 

Russell, E. and T. Webb, Stourport, 
timber-merchants. (jennings and 
Co., Temple 5 Winnall, Stourport 

Richardson, R. Birchin-lane, book- 
binder. (Richardson and Co., Bed- 
ford-row 

Redstone, H, Winchester, linen-dra- 
per. (Brough, Ficet-street 
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Singleton, J Halifax and Hendan’ 
linen-draper, (Emmett, New-inn ; 
Alexander, Halifax 

Sweeting, J. S. Ludgate-street, fancy- 


warehouseman. (Tilson and Son , 
Coleman-street 
Savill, Jj. Holborn-bridge, baker. 


(Wilkinson and Co., Bucklersbury 

Stockman, C. Bath, perfumer. ( Jones, 
Crosby-square 5, Hellings, Bath 

Sephton, P. Kirkdale, bricklayer 
(Norris and Co., Jobn-street ; Sil- 
cock; Liverpool 

Selby, P. Wareham, 
(Phippard, Wareham 

Smith, H. G. Regent-street, wine- 
merchant. (Beaumont, Golden- 
Square 

Semple, J. Hampstead-road, timber- 
merchant. (Stukes and Co., Cat- 
eaton-street 

Stavenhagen, C. H. Fenchurch-street, 


ironmonger. 


merchant. (Blunt and Co., Liver- 
pool-street : 
Smith, J. and T. and S. C. King- 


street and Southwark, hosiers and 
manufacturers, (Gattye and Co., 
Angel-court 

Shaw, J. Kirkburton, timber-merchant. 
(Clarke and Co.) Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields; Whitehead and Co,, Hud- 
dersfield 

Sparks, J. Shrewsbury, dealer in 
earthenware. (Hicks and Co., 
Bartlett’s-buldings ; Brown, Hanley 

Shapley, T. Bath, grocer. (Makinson 
and Cu., Teniple 5 He'lings, Bath 

Turner, S. A. and Jj. Sharp, Cam- 
bridge, woollen-drapers. (Coe and 
Co., Pancras-lane; Harris, Cam- 
bridge 

Tristam, H. Dunster-court, merchant. 
(Birkett and Co,, Cloak-lane 

Travis, H. Durham, surgeon. (Smith- 
son and Co., New=inn 

Tayler, D. F. Mangheld-street, en- 
gineer. (Bostock, - t 

Thache, J. Chelteniiam,’ grocer. 
(James, Ely-place; Jessop, Chel- 
tenham 

Thomas, H. Bath, bookseller. (Jen- 
kins and Co., New-inn 

Tnon.pson, J. sen. Howden, and R. 
and W. Thomp:on, Barnby-on-the 
Marsh, sacking-manufacturers. 
(Bell, Bedford-row 

Watson, J. King-street, Covent-gar- 
den, music-master. (Lay, Hack- 
ney 

Watson, J. Long Acre, coach-builder, 
(Goren and Co., Orchard-street 

Wilson, P. Bolton, whitster. ( Adling- 
ton and Co, Bedford-row ; Board- 
man, Bolton 

Watson, J. T. Gainsborough, ship- 
wright. (Hicks and Co., Gray’s- 
inn; Haine and Co., Hull 

Wilkinson, J. Liverpool, ironmonger. 
(Norris and Co., John-street 5 Wil- 
son, Liverpool 

Wilde, W. Norwich, dyer. (Austin, 
Gray s-inn 5 Crook, Norwich 

Wheeler, W. Cheltenham, whitesmith, 
(Clarke, ard Co. Lincoln’s-inn- 
fie'ds; Walter and Co,, Chelten- 
ham 

Woffindin, T. New Malton, corn- 
merchant. (Hicks and Co., Gray’s- 
inn; Lambert, New Malton 

Wilton, C. Sheerness, publican. (Bart- 
lett and Co., Nicholas-Jane 

Wright, T. M. Bodmin, linen-draper, 
Pearson, Temple ; Daniels, Bristol 

Woodhouse, H. Manchester, colour- 
dealer. (Edis and Co., Chancery- 
lane ; Hampson, Manchester 

Webster, J. Lowdham Lodge, cattle- 
dealer, (Pontifex, St. Andrew’s- 
court ; 

Walkers, D. Swansea, linen-draper, 
(Battye and Chancery-lame 5 Was- 
brough and Co., Bristol 

Waller, M. Lad-iane, war: houseman, 
(Fisher, Walbruok-buildings 

Wormald, W. E. Wortley, manufac- 
turer, (Battye and Co., Chancery- 
lane 5 Hargreaves, Leeds 

Winterbottom, J. Lancaster, cotton. 
spinner. (Hurd and Cory Temple H 
Seddon, Manchester 

Walis, G. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
painter. (Brooksbank and Co., 
Gray’s-inn 5 Browne, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. 























Rev, B, King, to be domestic chaplain to Lord 
Crewe.—Rev, C. Green, to the Rectory of Burgh 
Castle, Suffolk.—Rev. W. H. Shelford, to the 
Rectory of Preston, Suffolk.—Rev. C. J. Myers, 
to the Vicarage of Flintham, Notts.—Rev. W. 
Fletcher, to the Perpetual Curacy of Charsfield, 
Suffulk.—Rev, P. D. Foulkes, to the Vicarage of 
Shebbear, Devon.—Rev. R. L, A. Roberts, to the 
Rectory of Llangwyfan, in the Isle of Clwyd.— 
Rev. J. T, Watson, to the Vicarage of West- 
Wratting, Cambridge. —Rev. G. Preston, to the 
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Vicarage of Christ Church, with Rectory of St. 
Leonard, Foster-lane, London.—Rev. J. Allport, 
to be Minister of St. James’s Chapel, Ashted, Bir- 
mingham.—Rev. C. F. Broughton, tothe Vicarage 
of Uttoxeter.—Rev. S. Raymond, to the Rectory 
of Swindon.—Rev. F. H. Brickenden, to the Ree- 
tory of Winford, Somersetshire —Rev. R. Grape, 
to the Rectory of Hoggeston, Bucks.—Rev. J. 
West, to be Chaplain to the Radcliffe Infirmary, 
Oxford. 








POLITICAL APPOINTMENTS. 





Earls Amherst and Howe to be Lords of His Majesty’s bedchamber. 








CHRONOLOGY, MARRIAGES, DEATHS, ETC. 


CHRONOLOGY. 

December 3.—Old Bailey sessions commenced. 

— Smithfield market commenced opening ona 
Thursday, in addition to its former open days, by 
order of the Lord Mayor. 

7. Parliament prorogued to the 4th of February, 
when the members are ordered to assemble for 
the dispatch of business, 

8. Sessions ended at the Old Bailey, when 10 
convicts received sentence of death, nearly 90 
were transported, and several imprisoned. 

— The Court of King’s Bench granted a rule to 
stay proceedings against an inhabitant of St. 
Georges’s, Camberwell, for refusing to pay the 
rates imposed by the Select Vestry of that parish 
for repairing a new church; four rates of £780 
each for repairs to a church built only four years! 

10. The 3lst annual adjudication for prizes held 
by the Smithfield Club Cattle Shew ; the metro- 
polis never boasted of a greater number of first- 
rate agriculturists being present, nor was there 
ever a finer display of the effects of breeding in 
the cattle department. 

13. The new church at Camberwell crowded to 
excess, to witness a parishioner do penance, for 
calling a married woman by an improper epi- 
thet !I!* 


* The officiating clergyman, after he had con- 
cluded his sermon, approached the vestry. The 
pressure of the crowd to obtain a sight of the 

roceedings in the vestry, where it was then un- 

erstood the recantation was to be made, led to 
at noise and confusion, and a scene was ex- 
ibited very anbecoming the sacred character of 
the building. At length the party offending made 
his apearance, attired in a white covering. He 
was attended by four friends on either side, and 
while the clergyman read the form of recantation 
laid down by the ecclesiastical law, he bowed in 
affirmation of the severa! points in it, and the 
ceremony terminated. The party then left the 
vestry-room by the small door, to the manifest 
disappointment of several hundred persons who 
were assembled outside the church, in hopes of 
seeing this legacy of Popish mummery performed 
in a Protestant church in the nineteenth cen- 
tury 





15. A meeting of agriculturists was held at the 
York Hotel, H. B. Curteis, esq., chairman, to 
adopt measures for the repeal of the malt and beer 
duties, when it was resolved to petition Parlia- 
ment for a total repeal of the duties on malt and 
beer.* 


Dec. 21. Messrs. Gutch, Fisher, and Alexander, 
tried for publishing a libel in the Morning Jour- 
nail on the Lord Chancellor and found guilty. 


22. The same gentlemen tried for a libel, in 
the Morning Journal,on His Majesty, and on 
his Government, and declared guilty of the libel 
on His Majesty, but not on His Majesty’s Goyern- 
ment; they were besides recommended to the 
mercy of the court, on account of the feeling of 
excitement arising out of the agitated state of the 
times. 

Same day, the same gentlemen were found 
guilty of publishing, in the Morning Journal, a 
libel on the King and Legislature. 

23. Messrs. Marsden, Isaacson, and Alexander, 
tried for publishing a libel, in the Morning Jour- 
nal, on the King and the Legislature, and found 
guilty. 

Same day, Mr. Ball was found guilty of pub- 
lishing a libel against the Lord Chancellor in the 
Atlas, but recommended to the merey of the 
Court.+ 





* Lord Teynbam joined in the object of the 
meeting, and said, “He had traversed whole 
parishes and districts, and entered the cottages of 
the labourer and artisan in every direction, in 
order to make himself master, personally, of the 
subject, He was truly sorry to say, that so de- 
plorable was the state of distress in whieh that 
class was plunged, that no language could ade- 
— describe his feelings at beholding it. 
Svery person acquainted with the country was 
aware that at the present moment there was a 
less consumption of malt by probably two-thirds, 
than there was in 1773. This was a striking 
proof of the distress of the labouring classes,” &c. 

+ All these trials took place in the Court of 
wee Bench, before Lord Chief Justice Ten- 
terden. 
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24. The Recorder made his report to the King, 
of the state of the condemned criminals in New- 
gate, when four were ordered for, execution on 
the 31st instant. 

MARRIAGES. 

The Hon. R. King, eldest son of Viscount Lau- 
ton, and M.P. for Roscommon, to Miss Anne 
Booth Gore, sister to Sir R. B. Gore, bart.—M. 
de Thiery, son of Baron de Thiery, to Miss 
Frances Ellinor Allen, niece of Lady Mahon.—At 
Marylebone, J. Greenwood, esq., to Anne Sophia 
Synge, only daughter of the Dowager Lady Synge. 
—P. D. Cooke, esq., to Lady Helena King, eldest 
daughter of Lord Kingston. — Capt. Cuthbert 
(2d Life Guards) to the Hon. Jane Graves.—At 
St. Georges’s, Hanover-square, Capt. W. Locke, 
to Selina, fifth daughter of Admiral and Lady 
Elizabeth Tollemache.—J. A. Lloyd,esq.,to Fanny 
Drummond, daughter of M. M’Gregor, esq., 
H.M.’s Consul at Panama.—At Hampton, J. 
Kingston, esq., to Louisa Henrietta, daughter of 
the late Sir C. Edmonston, bart.—At Westbury- 
on-Tryme, Mr. A. P. Moffatt, third son of the late 
Rev. J. M. Moffatt, to Mary, daughter of the late 
J. B. Brooks, esq., of Clifton. 

DEATHS. 

Suddenly, at the Castle Inn, Windsor, Sir R. 
Bedingfield, bart. — At Ealing, the Rev. Dr. 
Nicholas.—Near Grimsby, Mr. J, Cook, one of 
the corporation; he unfortunately lost his way 
returning from Brocklesby, in the dark, on the 
night of the storm, Nov. 23, and was found dead 
on the road through the inelemency of the wea- 
ther.—At Oakley, Sir Richard Brooke de Capel 
Brooke, bart.—In Bruton-street, the lady of the 
Right Hon. Sir J. Nicholl.—In Upper Brook- 
street, Viscount Haberton.—At Leamington, Jane, 
wife of G. C, Antrobus, esq.,M.P.—At Roehamp- 
ton, A. A. Ponsonby, youngest son of the Hon. 
W. Cavendish and Lady Barbara Ponsonby.—At 
Clovelly court, Sir J. H. Williams, bart.—At Chi- 
chester, General Nicholl, 88 ; be was the oldest 
officer in H.M.’s service, his first commission being 
signed by George II.—At Cranbury-house, W. 
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Chamberlayne, esq., M.P. for Southampton.—At 
Kennington, Lady Murray, widow of Sir Robert 
Murray, bart.—At Clifton, 85, Mrs. ‘Turner, relict 
of Archdeacon Turner, and daughter of the late 
Admiral Sir W. Burnaby, bart.—At Hastings, 
Lady Anne Catharine Kerr, fourth daughter of 
the late Marquis Lothian.—B. Tucker, esq., 68, 
surveyor-general to the duchy of Lancaster.—At 
Ashton Clinton, the wife of G. R. Minshull, esq. 
—At Ramsgate, Sophia, youngest daughter of Sir 
J. Lake, bart.—Lieut. General Sir Henry Clin- 
ton, Colonel of the 3d regiment of foot —At Sys. 
ton-house, Lady Thorald.—In Whitehall-place, 
Frances, youngest dangliter of Sir A. Croke.—At 
Oulton-park, the Rev. Sir Philip Grey Egerton, 
bart.—Isle of Wight, the Hon. Catherine Rush- 
worth, relict of E. Rushworth, esq , and daughter 
of the late Lord Holmes.—In Cadogan-place, Mrs. 
J. Brooks, widow of the late John Brooks, esq., 
banker, and niece to the Right Rev. J. Egerton, 
formerly Bishop of Durham.—The Hon, Sophia 
Napier, daughter of the late Lord Napier.—At 
Brompton, Major General Codd.—At Claphkm, 
Mrs. Medley, relict of G, Medley, esq., M.P. for 
East Grimstead, and daugliiter of the late Sir 
Timothy Waldo.—R. Sinclair, esq., Recorder of 
York.—At Airdrie House, Earl of Kellie, 85.—At 
Bath, Lieut. John Henderson, (B) R.N 
MARRIAGES ABROAD. 

At Baltimore (U. S.) Jerome Napvleon Buona- 
paite, to Susan Mary, only daughter of Mr, B. 
Williams.—At the British Ambassador's, at the 
Hague, Capt. Northay (Coldstream Guards) to 
Miss Boreel, daughter of General Boreel, and 
niece to Baron Fagel, formerly Ambassador from 
Holland to England.—At Tournay, J. J. W. Van 
de Wall, esq.,to Anna Constantia, daughter of 
R, Foley, esq., and niece of Admiral Sir Thomas 
Foley. 

DEATHS ABROAD. 

Prince of Oldenburgh, eldest son of the late 
Queen Catherine, Grand-Duchess of Russia,—At 
Parma, Maria Julia, relict of the late W. Skrine, 
esq., formerly M.P. for Callington, 








MONTHLY PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES. 





NORTHUMBERLAND .—A dispute has been 
on foot for some time, between the inhabitants of 
Tynemouth and the government, relative to the 
right of interment in the burial ground belonging 
to the castle. It is now likely to be adjusted, 
the government having offered to relinquish all 
claim to the said ground, except to 40 feet east, 
north, and south, and 12 feet to the west. 


DURHAM.—The pier at Hartlepool was much 
damaged by the gale of the 14th o! October ; the 
commissioners are about to have it repaired, and 
a subscription will be raised in aid of the expense. 

On the 2nd instant, an East India Association 
was formed at Sunderland. 

The Lord Bishop of Durham has made a dona- 
tion of £20 in support of the funds of the 
Northern Academy, for promoting the fine arts at 
Newcastle. 


VORKSHIRE.—A dreadful occurrence took 
place at Hull, on the night of the 22nd of Novem- 


ber. A gentleman of the name of Hentig, a 
Hamburg merchant, in a fit of insanity, killed bis 
wife, by a shot from a pistol, set fire to his house 
in several places, fired at his servant-maid, and 
then shot himself. 

A meeting has been held at York, under the 
auspices of the Archbishop, who took the chair, 
for the purpose of adoj ting measures for placing 
the city walls in perfect repair. A committee was 
appointed, and a subscription will be opened, as 
soon as estimates of the expense are obtained. 

The Rev. Joseph Coltman, of Beverley, has 
given a handsome organ to the Chureh Methodist 
Chapel there. 

Great Driffield has been mae a post-town; the 
first bag to London was made up on the 7th of 
December. Heddon will also, at the commence. 
ment of the year, be made the seat of a daily post 
to Hull, through Skirlaugh and Rise to Hornsea ; 
being the first establishment of an official post ia 
that part of Holderness 
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The funds of the York County Hospital being 
nearly exhansted,a bazaar, concert, and ball took 
place the week before Christmas, for the purpose 
of raising a sum of money to replenish them. 
The project originated with the Hon. Mrs. Beilby 
Thompson, and it was patronised by all the ladies 
of distinction in the county. A vast number of 
articles were contributed by the ladies, the value 
of which was estimated at £5,000. ‘The receipts 
from the sale of these, from the concert, and 
from the ball, were £4,278. 16s. 6d. 

Nov. 30. Another meeting’ of the unemployed 
workmen took place on Hunslet Moor, when, 
amongst various resolutions, the following passed 
unanimously, “ That we, the operatives, by no 
means wish to assume a situation that does not 
belong to us, yet, we are well aware that labour 
is the only source of wealth, and that we are the 
support of the middle and higher classes of so- 
ciety ; and, therefore, unless we can obtain la- 
bour, and a fair remuneration for it, the middle 
classes must soon sink to our level, and the whole 
community become disorganised. We see that a 
great redundancy of machinery is throwing large 
numbers out of employment, and forcing them 
upon their parishes.”—Leeds Intelligencer. 

Dec. 11. A meeting of the inhabitants of Hud- 
dersfield and neighbourhood, was held at the 
Court-house, the chief constable in the chair, to 
take into consideration the present deplorable 
state of the operatives and labouring classes, in 
eonsequence of the dreadful depressions of trade, 
when various speeches were made, and a com- 
mittee was formed, and several resolutions enter- 
ed into for the purpose of calling the public at- 
tention to their miserable condition.* An appeal 
has been made at Leeds on behalf of the anem- 
ployed poor; and two meetings have been held, 
one at the Workhouse Board Room, the other at 
the Conrt House, for the purpose of soliciting 
subscriptions by personal canvass throughout that 
town. At Halifax trade is as bad as ever, and no 
hope for the better ; at Bradford it is still worse 





* Mr. Juseph Batley, of Armitage, said—There 
has never been a period within the recollection of 
any one present when the town and neighbour- 
hood of Huddersfield presented an aggregate of 
suffering so truly appalling as at the present mo- 
ment. That we are surrounded by 13,000 of our 
fellow-creatures, as capable of happiness, and as 
susceptible of misery as ourselves, who are drag- 
ging on a miserable existence with the wretched 
pittance of 24d. per day, is of itself a fact suffi- 
cient to melt the hardest heart, and awaken the 
most insensible to feelings of pity and benevyo- 
lence. In contemplating the mass of misery 
around me; when I reflect on the patience, the 
resignation, with which it is all borne, it excites a 
high admiration at the heroic fortitude of the 
poor sufferers, and it deepens every feeling of 
commiseration. Had the same degree of suffer- 
ing and privation existed 30 years ago, I am per- 
suaded that the presence of an army would have 
been necessary to have preserved the country in 
peace. But although the unbroken tranquillity 
which has hitherto been preserved in the midst of 
the most intense suffer®z is a subject of admir- 
ation, it may be easily accounted for ; we are in- 
debted for this tranquillity to the superior inte! li- 
gence of the labouring population. They are not 
now that ignorant, headstrong, brutal mob, which 
have been the terror of the peaceable in former 
days; no, they are an educated, well-informed 
iv and they need not be told that every act of 
awless violence on their part would only aggra- 
vate their own misery, and remove to a greater 
distance the prospect of better days !!' 
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Yorkshire, Norfolk, §c. 


than Halifax. The landlords of the county are 
pretty generally reducing rents : Sir'Tatton Sykes 
has at this moment no less than sivty farms upev 
his hands!—Leeds Intelligencer, Dee. 17. 

The first stone of the new chareh at Myton, 
Kingston-upon-Hull, was laid, Dee. 14, in grand 
style and ceremony ; it is to contain 1,200 sittings. 


NORFOLK.—A committee has been appointed 
at Norwich, to consider the distressed state of the 
mannfacturers in that city, with a view to devise 
some means to alleviate that distress. 

A meeting of the operatives of Norwich has 
recently taken place, when the following resolu - 
tion, amongst others, was agreed to unanimous- 
ly :—* That this meeting views with indignation 
and disgust, the combination of master manufac- 
turers and the court of guardians, as calculated 
to destroy the rights, independence, and comforts 
of the journeyman weavers of this city, and will 
briug them ultimately to a worse state of pau- 
perism than that which they at the present most 
severely suffer.”* 

Cromer Hall, the seat of G. Wyndham, esq., has 
been destroyed by fire ; this handsome edifice was 
of the Gothic order, and recently erected on the 
site of the old hall, at an expense of more than 
£12,000 ; it had been just completed, but was not 
furnished. 

LINCOLNSHIRE,—The sheriff has refused to 
call acounty meeting for the petitioning the legis- 
lature for a repeal of the Malt and Beer taxes, 
alleging, “that although the weight of taxation 
falls with more than an average pressure on the 
agricultural classes, and although he feels the 
necessity of the measure, yet he is convinced that 
the exigencies of the country, during the recess, 
must have irresistibly drawn the attention of 
H. M.’s government to the state of the kingdem 
in all its branches ;’ and therefore advises wait- 
ing. In consequence of the refusal, five magis- 
trates have convened a meeting to be held at the 
Castle Hill, Lincoln, on January 8.+ 


* The Rev. Mr. Beaumont, in addressing the 
chairman, said:—* We sometimes hear farmers 
talk of the rot among sheep: my opinion is that 
the rot bas got into the boasted commerce of this 
country, and that it is in vain to expect it will 
ever attain its former splendour, To this rot 
may be added the fact, that France, Germany, the 
Netherlands, Prussia, Sweden, Denmark, and 
Russia, have all, since the conclusion of the late 
French war, been vigorously pushing on the 
manufacture, at their own homes, of cottons, 
linens, woollens, and cutlery. We are therefore 
under a woeful delusion if we expeet ever to see 
the commerce of this nation flourish again as in 
times past.—The monopoly of landed property is 
the chief cause of all our sufferings. For, it is 
notorious to all, that a comparatively small num- 
ber of individuais have clasped nearly the whole 
surface of the country; and having done this, 
they boldly maintain their superior claim to 
power; which claim they ground upon their 
having a greater stake in the country than those 
who have no property. It follows of course, that 
an honest working man, born and brought up, 
settled and baving a family in the eountry, is pot 
supposed to have any stake in it, because be has 
no visible property! Exeessive taxation is also, 
not a remote, but an immediate cause of the pre- 
sent sufferings of the nation, and if one half of 
the present taxation were remitted, even the other 
half would finally ruin the country, &e. &e,"”” 

+ One of these magistrates, Mr. Johnson(ef Wy- 
tham on the Hill) has published an address to the 
County at large, headed with the follewing lines 
from Shakspeare:—~ codaeeQ 
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STAFFORDSHIRE. — The Roman Catholic 
Bishops are at present holding asynod at Wolver- 
hampton. At the chapel un Suffday, the whole of 
the Roman Catholic Bishops in England partici- 
pated in the celebration of mass, 


BERKS.—A highly respectable meeting of gen- 
tlemen intere:ted in agricultural affairs, has been 
held at Reading, to take into consideration the 
necessity of petitioning the legislature onthe high 
duties on malt, hops, and beer, when resolutions, 
praying their repeal, were unanimously agreed to. 
The .petitioners state, that from these excessive 
duties, the labourers are compelled either to 
drink water, or to have recourse to the pernicious 
use of ardent spirits !* 


SUSSEX.—A meeting took place recently, at 
Battle, to petit‘on the legislature for the repeal 
of the Malt and Beer duties, when it was stated 
by Dr. Lambe, “that he regarded beer as a 
necessary beverage of the hardworking indus- 
trious labourers, and that the high duties operated 
as an absolute prohibition ; the duties levied a 
tax of more than £10 on the produce of a single 
acre of barley, and raised beer from 2d. to 6d. per 
pot.—Medical men in that neighbourhood knew 
how necessary beer was to the health of the 
labouring classes. He mentioned a mel..neboly 
illustration ofthis fact. Five lahourers were em- 
ployed in Romney Marsh: only one of them could 
afford to purchase beer; the remaining four 
drank water. Of these the whole fell ill with the 
fever then prevalent, an! died ; the beer drinker 
alone escaped the malady !!!"—Brighton Gazelle. 

At the Lewes winter as-izes, Mr. Baron Bol- 
land said,in his charge to the grand jury, that 
“he regretted the amount of the calendar, but 
in looking over it, it appeared to him that the of- 
fences were principally committed by persons 
whose avocations were crime and immorality; 
and that it was, therefore, not to be attributed to 
the temporary evils of the country, nor to be 





-+++--O but Man! proud Man,” 
Drest in a little brief authority, 
Most ignorant of what he's most assur’d, 
His glassy essence—like an angry Ape, 
Plays such fantastic tricks before bigh heavy’n 
As make the Angels weep; who, with our spleens, 
Would all themselves laugh mortal. 


After a short exordium, he says, “It is the 
bounden duty of a//, high and low, rich and poor, 
be their opinion of the Malt Tax what it may, to 
flock to Lincoln, and, by so doing, show a deter- 
mination to support the birth-right of English- 
anen I!), «+e.Let the fair opinion of the county 
be taken, whether you will petition against the 
Malt Tax, or be content to go on in the present? 
hopeful way, trusting to the relief those are likely 
tu give, who have, by their counsels, brought tie 
country into the present state.’.—Lincoln Mer- 
cury, Dec. | 

* It was not formerly the lot of the boasted 
peasantry of England, aiter their hard day’s Ja- 
bour, to go home to their families, and to regale 
themselves with water, in the chilling months of 
our dreary winters. We trust this iniquitous tax 
will at length be repealed, se that every hard- 
working man may again have his two pints of 
good ale daily. It will have a better effect in 
making them love their country, than in per- 
suading them to emigrate, and preaghing to them 
the marvellous delights and comf abounding 
in those — fields of modern puffing, Botany 
Bay, Van Diemen’s Land, andthe Swan River 
Settlements, where nectar and ambrosia may be 
had, say they, at two-pence a-pint! : 


Staffordshire, Berks, Sussea, Shropshire, &c. 
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taken as a proof of the demoralization of the 
people at large’!!! 

Dec. 2. The new road connecting the two cliffs 
at Brighton, was opened with a procession and 
dinner. 


SHROPSHIRE.—A very numerous meeting 
has been held at the County Hall, Shrewsbury, 
for considering the best means of retaining the 
Irish road through that town, when various reso- 
lutions were entered into, expressive of the great 
injury the proposed alteration would occasion to 
Shrewsbury, and for which, merely to save about 
four miles of road, the extravagant sum of 
£100,000 of public money would be wanted! A 
committee was formed, and a subscription entered 
into for conducting, strenuously, their opposition 
to the alteration.* 


SOMERSETSHIRE.—Dec. 11. A meeting of 
merchants, shipowners, and others, interested in 
the port ard harbour of Bridgewater, was held, 
when it was unanimously resolved to apply to 
parliament for a bill to carry into effect a plan 
for the improvement of the port of Bridgewater ; 
the accommodation it at present affords being 
totally inadequate to the existing state of its 
trade. In 1811 only 80,000 tons register entered 
the port; this yearthere have been more than 
112 000.— The amount of shares already sub- 
scribed for exceeds £10,000. 

The annual meeting of the Bath and West of 
England Agricultural Society, touvk place, Dec. 8, 
when the various Reports relating to plough- 
ing, orchard plantations, dairy stock, &c., were 
made, by which, it appeared, the society was ina 
sound state, although the number of subscribers 
had greatly diminished, owing.to the depression 
of the times, At the dinner the Marquis of Lans- 
downe (president) descanted on the necessity of 
ameliorating the condition of the English agri- 
cultural labourer. 


DEVONSHIRE.—An additional general ses- 
sions was held at Exeter Castle, Dec. 2, when the 
chairman observed to the grand jnry, that their 
services were required at this additional sessions, 
first, as regarded charges not proved on the in- 
quiry in that court, tlat the individuals should 
not, for any lengthened period, be deprived of 
their liberty!!! and secondly, in the hope that 
crime might be diminished, if not suppressed, by 


* The magnitude of the loss which would oceur 
to Shrewsbury, from being deprived of the Irish 
travellers, might be gathered from the fact, that 
in 1528, there crossed over in the government 
packets, from Holyhead to Dublin, cabin passen- 


. gers 8,659, servants and children 1,345, deck pas- 


sengers 1,672, four-wheeled carriages 587, two- 
wheeled carriages 46, horses 194; and in the 
course of la-t year, 830 pairs of horses were em- 
ployed in posting between Shrewsbury and Qs- 
westry alone, besides mail and other coaches. Of 
the whole of this travelling, and the profits arising 
therefrom, the town would necessarily be de- 
prived, were the road diverted, as it is now pro- 
posed. The second clags of travellers, compre- 
hending all tourists into Wales (who, since the 
erection of the magnificent bridges at the Menai 
and Couway, had greatly increased) would, of 
course, avoid the town, as, were the new road 
constructed, their journey would only be retarded 
by deviating from the more direct line, towards 
Shrewsbury. The third class — the travellers 
fromthe north to the south of England—would 
necessarily go the new route; and the town 
would most certainly be deprived of the whole of 
them. 




















112 Provincial Occurrences : Warwickshire, Gloucestershire, &c. 


the certainty that speedy punishment would fol- 
low detection of offence '!—Trueman's Exeter 
Fiying Post. 

The new eanal and railway, communicating 
between the Cann slate works, and the new quay 
at Catwater, Plymouth, were opened on the 20th 
inst., by the passage of boats and waggons, con- 
taining large quantities of paving stones and 
slates from the quarries. All the artificers, with 
their various implements, and attended with 
music, flags, &e., accompanied the waggons. A 
great increase to the trade of the port is expected 
from these improvements. 


WARWICKSHIRE.—Yesterday Robt. Brown, 
of this city, was released from durance vile. He 
had been confined in our gaol from the month of 
of September, 1822, (now more than seven 
years!!!) for contempt of the Court of Chan- 
cery, in not answering a bili filed against him, to 
enforce a treaty for the sale nf some old houses 
in Gosford-street.—Coventry Observer, Nov. 19. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. — At Bristol three 
churches and two chapels are now in course of 
erection : one of the latter is understood to have 
been built at the entire cost of one individual. 
In addition to 19 churches of the establishment, 
Bristol contains nearly 30 dissenting meeting- 
houses, without including others of a minor de- 
scription, occupied by the various sects into 
which some of the non-conformists are divided 
and subdivided. 

A meeting was lately held at Bristol, to con- 
siter the propriety of founding a college in this 
city for the education of youth. It was attended 
by a number of influential gentlemen, and reso- 
lutions were passed for carrying the measure into 
effect. The sum of £15,000 is to be raised in 
200 transferable shares of £50 each. It is not 
intended to board or lodge the students in the 
college, but they are to be accommodated in the 
houses of the tutors or professors ; and the insti- 
tution to be opened to persons of all religious 
denominations. 


KENT.—The following, signed by Lord Mar- 
sham, as Foreman, and by 22 of the Grand Jury of 
this county, has been forwarded to his Grace the 
Duke of Wellington.—* Grand Jury Room, Maid- 
stone, 16th Dec. 1829.—My Lord,—We, the Grand 
Jury of the County of Kent, assembled from all 
parts of the County in discharge of our public 
duties, feel that, in justice to our respretive neigh- 
bours, we ought not to separate, without commu- 
nicating to your Grace for the information of His 
Majesty’s ministers, the deep and unprecedented 
distress, which, from our persona! and local know- 
ledge, we are enabled to state, prevails among all 
classes throughout this country, and to a degree 
that must not only be ruinous to individuals, buat 
must also, at no distant period, be attended with 
serious consequences to the nat‘onal prosperity, 
In making this communication to your Grace, it is 
our only object to call the attention of the King’s 
Government to the real state of the country, in the 
hope that speedy and effectual measures may be 
taken to alleviate those distresses which press so 
severely on the several classes of society." 


WALES.—A navigable canal, and a wet dock, 
or basin, are among the contemplated improve- 
meuts at the port of Cazdiff. The formation of 
a railway from South Cornely, through the seve- 


[Jan. 


ral parishes of Pyle and Kenfig, Margam, Abera- 
von, Michelstone, and Baglan, to Briton-Ferry, 
Glamorganshire, has also been decided upon, and 
cannot fail of being highly advantageous to the 
surrounding country, as it will intersect a district 
rich in coal and mineral ores. 

The chain bridge, at Pout Kemys, three miles 
from the town of Usk, is now completed, and open 
for the accommodation of the public. When the 
new line of road is formed, the distance from 
Abergavenny to Usk will be shortened two miles, 
and all hills will be avoided, so as to facilitate 
the intercourse between these towns and the com- 
munication with Bristol, 


IRELAND.—At the annval dinner of the Clon- 
dalkin Free Schools, which recently took place, 
Mr. O’Connell presided, and gave as the first 
toast, ‘* the people, the genuine source of legiti- 
mate power.”” For their benefit, he said, kings 
reigned, and not that a haughty aristocracy might 
enjoy titles and emoluments, or a pampered 
prelacy roll in gilded chariots. It was, there- 
fore, natura] they should precede him in the order 
of the toasts ; he then gave ‘* the King,” and the 
next toast was ‘‘ the repeal of the Union,” which 
was received with enthusiastic cheers. — The 
Guardian, Dee. 8. 

The following interesting and gratifying state- 
ment of the gradual increase in the number of 
men engaged in the fisheries for the last seven 
years, is extracted from the report of the Com- 
missioners of the Irish Fisheries, presented to the 
House of Commons last session ; the sources from 
whence the information set forth in that statement 
is derived, are the annual returns made by the 
several officers of that department, at the close of 
the Fishery Year, which terminates on the 5th of 
April. In April 1822, the number amounted to 
36,159 men; in ditto 1823, 44.892; in ditto 1824, 
49,448 ; in ditto 1825, 52,482; in ditto 1826, 57,805 ; 
in ditto 1827, 58,044; in ditto 1828, 59,329; in 
ditto 1829, 63,421.—‘‘ Beau Green, Dunally, 
Nov. 30.—Saturday last, five men, in a yawl, were 
in pursuit of a shoal of sprats, in Iver Bay, for 
bait, with hand loops, when a whale, in pursuit of 
the shoal, with open jaws, came in contact with 
the yawl (broadside to); feeling the yawl, the 
the monster closed its jaws, and crushed it in 
pieces, with the exception of the two ends, in one 
of which was a young lad, in the act of putting 
out his loop; he was the only ove out of the five 
that escaped.—One man was found crushed, and 
fastened to a piece of the floating wreck. This 
sad catastrophe took place within 70 yards of the 
deep shelving shore of Ballysigad; 100 boats 
were at the time fishing about a mile distant. 
A bunch of hair from the gills of the whale, fas- 
tened in a shiver of the wreel, contirms that the 
boat was destroyed in the way described, and in 
the way which those on shore, and those in the 
boats agree in attesting.”"—Evening Packet. 


GUERNSEY.—As a proof of the value of land 
in Guernsey, it may be stated that an elegant 
market, almost rivalling that of Liverpool, and 
covered with a glass roof, is building on ground 
that actually sold at £150,000 per acre. This is 
inferior to some ground sold some time ago, by 
Ear! Sefton, at Liverpool, for upwards of £200,000 
anacre. Both are, however, outstripped by the 
South bridge, at Edinburgh, which is erected on 
ground that sold for £400,000 an acre. 








